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GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


THE welcome given to General Gari- 
baldi in the metropolis of our country 
ranks with the most remarkable, we 
had almost written romantic, inci- 
dents of the times. The universality 
and majesty of the demonstration 
have excited the wonder, and 
rather awakened the suspicions, of 
foreigners. In France, especially, 
these scenes have struck politicians 
with surprise, and filled the people 
with jealousy. There is an uneasy 
consciousness among the latter that 
the working men of Paris would not 
be permitted to meet and march, one 
hundred thousand strong, under simi- 
lar circumstances, the peace of a 
great city confidently entrusted to 
their good-feeling and loyal respect 
for existing institutions. They see in 
this how far behind England they 
still are, with all their pomp and 

ride of influence and achievement. 

he Ministers of reactionary Europe 
seem, for their part, perplexed by the 
spontaneousness of an occurrence that 
constitutes for them so emphatic a 
reproach, and would fain depreciate 
the event, and avert the attention of 
their depressed subjects from the 
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moral which it conveys, by hinting a 
careful organization beforehand, and 
some deep political motive. No less 
has the honest enthusiasm of the 
reception startled that minority 
amongst ourselves to whom the 
name of Garibaldi is offensive, from 
his impartial resistance to despotism 
in all its forms. But let who might, 
at home or abroad, take offence, the 
British people could not but follow 
the leading of their instincts, and 
meet Garibaldi with open heart and 
hand. It isnearly two centuries now 
since our fathers delivered their tes- 
timony for civil and religious liberty 
all the world over, by welcoming to 
England its first largehearted cham- 
pion. Since then there has been full 
time to put those principles to the 
proof. They have grown with the 
rowth of our nation. They are rooted 
ike our oaks. To appeal to our sym- 
pathies in this direction, is to arouse 
our strongest, deepest feelings. Anar- 
chy, indeed, we hate. Insurrection is 
a word we hardly understand the 
meaning of. But we acknowledge the 
right, the duty, and the blessing of 
constitutional revolution. Weshould 
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wipe out the glories of our history, 
and libel the memory of the noblest 
of our ancestors, did we interpose our 
conservatism to shield a tyrant from 
the wrath of an outraged people. 
We are enabled to greet Garibaldi as 
the agent of revolt and change, be- 
cause he has done for the Italians 
much what William the Third did for 
us. He has given them freedom of 
government and of conscience toge- 
ther. He has not destroyed, but built 
upa nation. Civil discord and disor- 
ganization have not followed his 
sword, but order and peace. He has 
not, indeed, been unvaryingly wise ; 
but this no man disputes—that to his 
magnanimity and intelligence that 
unity of Italy is referable which, 
alone, guarantees the continuance of 
the new and happier state of things. 

Garibaldi came amongst us with no 
flush of recent victory upon him. The 
demonstrations in his honour were not 
the reward of a general hot from the 
field. He had emerged, rather, from 
under a cloud. Since the affair at 
Aspromonte, he had lain at hisisland 
retreat, shattered in health, and com- 
promised by the ee of inex- 
cusable rashness. His very appear- 
ance disappointed the popular concep- 
tion of the hero of the Volturno—his 
greatest battle, won certainly by his 
own hand. Still, such is the abiding 
lustre of his achievements, the perfect 
honesty of his nature, his unparalleled 
diginterestedness, his want of egotism, 
that it is impossible to keep within 
restraint the admiration which his 
name inspires. 

It is not our business here, however, 
to notice, even in the briefest manner, 
the various features of Garibaldi’s 
visit ; nor do we aim at pointing the 
moral of the event. These interesting 
tasks have been admirably performed 
by the daily journals—those volumin- 
ous and picturesque, for we can no 
longer say “ brief and abstract,” 
chroniclers of the time, to which the 
public owe so much on occasions of 
the sort. 

We have thought it useful rather 
to take a retrospective glance at cer- 
tain points in the career of General 
Garibaldi, which will probably be 
found to have their interest revived 
and freshened by current events. 
Trite as the subject is supposed to 
have become, the reader will find 
much to engage his attention profit- 
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ably in the study of a character abso- 
lutely unique, and in the re-examina- 
tion of heroic deeds, on the motives 
and difficulties of which considerable 
light has been thrown since the date 
of their occurrence. 

The simplicity of Garibaldi’s life 
at Caprera has been charmingly de- 
picted by Colonel Vecchj, one of his 
faithful companionsin arms, and lately 
his secretary, in a little book trans- 
lated by Mrs. Gaskell. Vecchj’s ad- 
miration for “my General’ finds the 
most glowing expression ; but this 
perfectly honest and spontaneous 
enthusiasm, is a powerful testimony 
to the attraction of the patriot’s bear- 
ing. All through his life, and in the 
later Italian scenes of it more par- 
ticularly, he has shown a marvellous 
power of attaching to himself single- 
minded and thorough men, and of 
animating them with his own un- 
selfish spirit. Caprera is Vecchj’s 
Paradise. He is satisfied with the 
hardest labour and the coarsest fare— 
for Garibaldi’s military family all 
assist in tilling his little farm-—to be 
near his beloved chief. Nor is this 
feeling confined to the General’s secre- 
tary. In 1862 there were, besides 
among the suite of the hero several 
of his principal lieutenants, as fondly 
attached to his person as when he led 
them to fresh victories daily. Nino 
Bixio, who had the confidence at once 
of the Italian Government and his 
leader ; Fruscianti, who has steadily 
followed Garibaldi’s fortunes since 
he first served under him, as a com- 
mon soldier, in Rome, in 1849, and 
now leads the life of a colonist, 
working from dawn to sunset among 
his master’s vines and vegetables ; 
Specchi, another of the brave men 
of 1848, who, though afterwards 
settled in America, abandoned that 
country to join the modest circle on 
the barren Italian rock, and give up 
his days to hunting and fishing for 
Garibaldi’s table ; Stagneti, also an 
exile, returned from America to share 
his former commander’s glorious isola- 
tion ; Carpeneti, formerly Sardinian 
Consul-General at Tangiers, who lost 
his position by entertaining the future 
aie of Piedmont’s greatness in 
1849 ; Basso, a sailor, and the com- 
panion of many of Garibaldi’s voyages; 
and Adolph Wolff, a Bavarian, who 
hurried from London when the war 
in Italy broke out, to offer his sword 
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to the emancipator—these all resided 
cheerfully at Caprera in 1862, sharing 
the illustrious proprietor’s humble 
fare, and pursuing the commonest 
occupations, after his example. And 
not only do Garibaldi’s old friends 
and fellow-soldiers thus respect him ; 
every visitor to the island, of whatever 
country, is hardly there a day until he 
has yielded his heart to the influence 
of the General’s unaffected and in- 
spiring demeanour. 

Garibaldi’s house at Caprera has 
been much improved since the cala- 
mity at Aspromonte. Those of his 
followers who accompanied him back 
to his refuge have built, with their 
own hands, a considerable addition to 
its htimble accommodation. The pre- 
sents of admirers—some of them 
grotesque enough—have contributed 
to its ornamentation. The farm and 
gardens are now in better condition, 
the proprietor himself having la- 
boured incessantly, despite his lame- 
ness, to make the most of an infertile 
patch of soil. One who visited Ca- 
prera, in August, 1861, found only one 
chair in the hero’s house, aud it was 
partially broken. The first chairs 
possessed by the soldier and patriot, 
who had given away a kingdom, were 
the gift of the officers and crew of 
the ship Washington, and bear the 
names of the donors, who must have 
been Yankees, ostentatiously engraved 
on the back. Garibaldi’s house has 
been often described. It occupies a 
level spot, protected on one side by 
high rocks, and on the other by walls, 
lately built. “The hero’s room”— 
every particular about him is interest- 
ing to the British people—“ contains 
a small plain iron bedstead, with mus- 
lincurtains hanging froma cane tester, 
a walnut-wood writing table, and a 
chest of drawers with a dressing- 
glass on the top, blocking up a window 
that looks to the north. Close to the 
bed stands a deal stool covered with 
books and letters. On a cord stretched 
from the walls across the room are 
hung to dry the General’s red shirts, 
drawers, trousers, and stockings, for 
he changes his clothes every time he 
changes his occupation. The fire- 
place is in the middle of the wall at 
the end of the room ; some logs are 
always kept blazing in it on account 
of the damp ; for beneath the stone 
floor is the cistern which receives the 
water from the gutters when it rains, 
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and causes the flags to be always 
slimy and wet. On each side of the 
fireplace are book-cases containing 
works on shipping, history, and mili- 
tary tactics ; but books and bundles 
of papers, to tell the truth, are all 
around, lying on every available piece 
of furniture; the countless bundles 
of newspapers are removed as soon 
as the General has read them. Over 
the mantel-piece hangs a portrait in 
oil-colours of his infant daughter, 
Rosita, who died at Monte Video. At 
the head of the bed, in an ebony 
frame, hangs a lock of hair, his wife 
Anita’s, the brave woman who is no 
more. Underthis hangs the portrait of 
C. Augusto Vecchj, placed between the 
portraits of two officers who fell, one 
at Melazzo, the other on the Vol- 
turno. On the wall over the writing 
table hang the hero’s famous sword, 
his revenque (a sort of Brazilian whip), 
and the sword of the brave La Tour 
d’Auvergne, whose fame still lives 
although he fell long ago on the field 
of glory. The warrior’s relations have 
the weapon in the General’s 

and as the most worthy guardian of 
so honourable a relic.” 

When Vecchi resided at Caprerathe 
days were spent in what Garibaldi 
called “amusement,” the building 
of walls, the training of vines, the 
hoeing of vegetables, and other simi- 
lar occupations, in which many of the 
General’s visitors respectfully joined 
whose workmanship gave anything but 
evidence that they were accustomed so 
to amuse themselves. The fatigue of 
certain dilettante tourists after a few 
hours of manual labour of this sort 
caused no little mirth in the settle- 
ment. After a plain but substantial 
dinner—fish, roast partridges, wild 
boar, with Calabrian fruits and Capri 
wine,—the evening was passed in 
friendly converse, the ladies—Tere- 
sita, Garibaldi’s daughter and Ma- 
dame Deiderj—playing the pianoforte, 
and the Italian gentlemen singing the 
choicest passages of the best operas. 
Garibaldi himself sings well, and once 
in his earlier life escaped from the 
French in Genoa by delivering with 
Italian fervour one of the noblest of 
Beranger’s songs. Specchi and Salvi, 
who, in 1861, were of “the family” 
at Caprera, have sung at the Paris, 
London, and New York opera-houses. 
The materials for a capital concert, 
therefore, were always at hand, Ga- 
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ribaldi was at this time, however, 
subject to fits of depression, and 
wont to slip off towards the shore, 
unattended. “ He loves solitude and 
the sea, conducive to dreams and deep 
emotions,” continues his quondam 
ajde-de-camp, describing the genuine 
amiability of his character,— 


“ He respects every one, be they humble 
or exalted. I never heard him speak ill 
of any one. He is as kind to the brute 
creation as to man, and is so pained to see 
an animal struck, that he never permits it 
in his presence. He takes special delight in 
planting and cultivating useful vegetables, 
and is highly displeased if a plant be trod- 
den on, or pulled up by mistake. He who 
is so renowned for his use of the sword, 
would like to see the accursed steel turned 
into a ploughshare. He has led in this cen- 
tury a life in accordance with the chivalric 
age, for he has always drawn his sword in 
the cause of the oppressed. His lamented 
wife was as heroic as himself; she followed 
him everywhere, and fell a victim to her 
devotion ; their first-born saw the light in 
the desert, with nothing but a poncho to 
wrap him in.” 


Retiring early, the General awakes 
at three in the morning and reads 
and answers ietters, some contain- 
ing the most perenne requests, 
others tendering spiritual counsel ; 
others denouncing him in terms of 
genuine Ultramontane vulgarity and 
indecency ; others calling upon him 
to exterminate the Pope and Anto- 
nelli (these last chiefly from Italian 

riests); others soliciting his sword 
in the cause of an “oppressed na- 
tionality” at some distant corner of the 
earth ; others containing frightful 
sonnets (English these, generally) ; 
others accompanying presents in : 
dicrous discordance with the manner 
of life of the recipient. The General 
replies to those communications in all 
cases courteously. The epistles beg- 

ing trifling articles as memorials of 

aprera and its occupant are the 
most troublesome. The ladies who 
honour the General with their cor- 
respondence usually beseech a lock 
of his hair. Had he complied with 
the request of a tithe of these fair 
applicants, he would have been long 
ago condemned to the ignominy of a 


wig. 

Todice, however, were not the only 
—must it be written !—torment- 
ors. There was a certain English 
nobleman, according to Vecchj, who 
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partook of Garibaldi’s hospitality, 
pronounced his viands excellent, spent 
several very pleasant days in the 
island, and when taking his leave, 
placed a covetous eye upon a 
pair of strong-nailed shoes of Nice 
manufacture, which he had seen 
under the General’s bed. It was 
impossible to yield to this demand, 
however ; for, as Garibaldi good- 
naturedly intimated to the polite 
highwayman, he had but one pair, 
and the shoemaker lived at a great 
distance. ‘ They,” added Garibaldi, 
“are the souvenir of my native land.” 
Turning to a cord, however, on which 
several red shirts were drying, he 
resented one of these with a grave 
umour to his modest guest, who was 
good enough to profess himself sa- 
tisfied. Among Garibaldi’s letters 
at this period, one came from a priest 
at Foggia, who declared Italy to be 
** possessed,” and called on Garibaldi 
to exorcise it with fire and sword. 
The Pope he described as the repre- 
sentative of Lucifer, and the cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, and monks, as 
demons of various degrees. Another 
letter offered an infernal machine to 
destroy the Quadrilateral in an amaz- 
ingly short space of time; whilst 
a second diabolical invention was 
guaranteed to annihilate an army of 
one hundred and fifty thousand men 
by one stroke. The writer of the latter, 
however, patriotically merciful, was 
careful to stipulate that the men de- 
stroyed should not be French. 


An epistle, couched in very angry 
phrase, attributing to Garibaldi the 
romotion of anarchy, and charging 
nim with “envy, vanity, and impo- 
tence,” gave occasion for such a state- 
ment of his principles, in a conver- 
sation at Caprera, about this time, as 
his career more perfectly justifies than 
superficial students imagine. “I de- 
clare to you,” said Garibaldi, address- 
ing his friends who surrounded him, 
“that by a Republic I only mean 
that Government which gives the 
people the greatest possible national 
prosperity. I do not care whether at 
the head of such a government there 
be a king or a president. We have 
as a gift from Providence our excep- 
tional King, a prince and honest, a 
citizen and a soldier! This forms a 
centre of loyalty for the union of the 
different States of Italy, and will arm 
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them to rescue the dislocated pro- 
vinces. We have made him amid the 
— of the world. I love him, 

ictor! You love him also. But if 
anybody doubts whether I am a 
Republican, let him come here and 
judge. Do you think we lead a very 
aristocratic life ?” 

These constitutional sentiments, 
which establish a wide distinction 
between Garibaldi and the mere Re- 
volutionist, were made more striking 
by frequent statements of his abhor- 
rence of war. Even since his coming 
to England he has been depicted by 
his enemies, of a particular faction— 
a mere minority of the population 
happily—as one who delights in con- 
flict, from a wild and fierce instinct, 
the result of his early South American 
adventures. How different his real 
spirit is may be gathered from the 
words which he used during a memo- 
rable political discussion at Caprera, 
when the portion of his policy that 
seemed to many the most rash, was 
thus defended : 


“My plan for a national arming was 
based on the old Piedmontese statute. It 
only required calling into force. Did you 
see how perversely it was annihilated? 
They would disarm all but the men they 
have drilled into inert sticks. Yet, if they 
wanted preservers, sincere patriots; if they 
were not concealing secret plans, they 
would not doubt me and mine; they would 
permit us to institute a force like the Eng- 
lish Volunteers in the United Kingdom. 
I repeat, I abhor war, I have to struggle 
with myself every time I order a battalion 
to charge the enemy; but it was to avoid 
war that I wanted the Government to arm 
the nation. Diplomacy will feel quite dif- 
ferently towards us, drawn up in battle 
array, six hundred thousand strong, ready 
to fight for our country from the Alps to 
the Guarnero. The French will remember 
that Rome is Italy, and that we are not 
men to permit any excess against the Va- 
tican, or the poor old priests saying their 
orisons there. The Austrians will under- 
stand that the hour strikes for them to 
clear out of Venice. Nor will Spain ask 
of her patron what attitude she should as- 
sume. Nor Prussia look with an evil eye 
on Austria’s humiliation. Nor Russia raise 
the Ukase to frighten us. Nor England be 
displeased to have us for a strong, loyal 
friend.” 


To arrive at a fair estimate of Gari- 
baldi’s career, it must be borne in 
mind, first of all, that he repeatedly 
urged the importance of a grand 
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national military organization in 
Italy, under the auspices of the 
King—not to carry war into other 
countries, not to play the knight- 
errant for “ oppressed nationalities,” 
but to secure the independence 
of his native land, alike against 
sinister alliances, and Austrian and 
Roman intrigues. He may have ex- 
aggerated the danger involved in 
Count Cavour’s compact with the 
Emperor of the French. He may 
have unwisely resisted the large pro- 
jects of the statesman, which his mind 
was ill fitted to appreciate ; but his 
theory was by no means a foolish or 
ignoble one. It may be shortly ex- 
pressed as—Italy constitutionally 
free, united, and self-contained. At 
an early stage of the struggle, before 
the sword of Louis Napoleon had 
been thrown into the scale, he held 
that Italy, alone, was able to perform 
the task before her. Count Cavour 
judged differently ; and although the 
course adopted by the latter was that 
of prudence, it cannot be taken quite 
for granted that Garibaldi’s plan 
would have failed. Certainly, had 
the Austrians been expelled B the 
Italians unassisted, the kingdom of 
Italy would have rested on a broader 
and more glorious basis, and the com- 
pletion of her liberty, by the abolition 
of the temporal power of the Papacy, 
would have been inevitable and im- 
mediate. The intrusion of France, 
however useful—and it is popularly 
considered to have been of vital value 
to the aspiring Piedmontese State— 
brought with it engagements, re- 
straints, and demands for rewards, 
which have seriously narrowed the 
benefit of the Revolution. It was for 
the interest of Europe that the con- 
stitutional changes inaugurated b 

Garibaldi should have gone aia 
farther. The hand of the French mo- 
narch checked the process. Garibaldi 
writhed under this disappointment, 
when, as a senator, he saw in power at 
Turin a Minister little more than the 
creature of Napoleon the Third. It 
was then that he took the field again 
in his last unfortunate exploit. Ca i- 
baldi’s appearance in Rome, and the 
fall of the Pope—events which might 
have occurred in a few days—would 
not have suited the plans of the Em- 
peror ; andas there was no Cavour then 
at Turin to act the part of “ the daring 
pilot in extremity,” the hero was 
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sacrificed. It is to France he owes 
the wound received at Aspromonte. 


That Garibaldi contemplated 
throughout a constitutional monarchy 
only, under the Re Galantuomo, is 
ee by the fact that he was the 

rst to present Victor Emmanuel tothe 
Po of Southern Italy as their 
egitimate sovereign. Hestood spon- 
sor for him when Cavour conceived 
the idea of a single great kingdom, 
under a Piedmontese dynasty ; and 
had Garibaldi taken a different 
course, the French plan for Italy’s 
future, devised at Villafranca, would 
have succeeded, and the redemption 
of the people have been again post- 
poned. And it is in this respect 
that Garibaldi presents so marked a 
contrast to Mazzini. The Nizzard 
certainly caught up his first inspira- 
tions as a patriot from that gifted 
man, who, whatever his faults, exer- 
cises a wonderful charm over those in 
contact with him ; but he has never 
been a mere dreamer like Mazzini— 
he has never been a Republican of 
the stamp of Mazzini. On the con- 
trary, when he yielded upthe kingdom 
hehad conquered to Victor Emmanuel, 
that magnanimous act was only the 
carrying out of the principle which 
he had at once, and of his own accord, 
avowed on the occasion when Cavour 
sent for him, and solicited his aid, 

revious to the war with Austria. 

hat remarkable passage in the life 
of the General is too much forgotten, 
and to recall it here will serve the 
useful purpose of dispelling the ca- 
lumny which ascribes to Garibaldi 
sympathy with the “ Reds.” 

In April, 1859, as Count Arrivabene 
states the circumstances, “on high 
authority,” Cavour sent suddenly 
for Garibaldi. So pressing was the 
matter in hand that the General 
was admitted to an audience of the 
King, attended by his distinguished 
Minister, at the moment of his 
arrival in Turin, the hour being 
five o’clock in the morning. This 
interview took place in the palace of 
Piazza Castello. Cavour opened the 
conversation, or negotiation, with the 
words—“ Well, General, the long ex- 
pected day is near at hand: we want 
you.” Garibaldi had not been satis- 
fied with Cavour’s policy, which he 
did not, in fact, fathom, and answered 
cautiously—*“ I am always ready to 
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serve my country, “and you know 
that I shall put all my heart into 
the work. Here, however,’ he 
added, “in presence of our Re Ga- 
lantuomo, I must be permitted to 
speak my mind openly. Am I to 
understand that you are going to sum- 
mon all the forces of the country, and, 
declaring war against Austria, to gt- 
tack her with the irresistible power 
of a national insurrection?’ ‘“ That 
is not precisely our plan,” rejoined 
Cavour, “I have not an illimitable 
faith in the power of the insurrection- 
ary element against the well-drilled 
legions of Austria. I think, more- 
over, our regular army too small to 
match the 200,000 men our enemy 
has massed on the frontier. We must, 
therefore, have the assistance of a 
powerful ally ; and this is already 
secured.” Garibaldi needed no further 
elucidation of this alliance, and stated 
his views frankly and immediately. 
“ Although my principles are known 
both to you and to the King,” he re- 
joined, “I feel that my first duty is 
that of offering my sword to my coun- 
try ; my war-cry shall, therefore, be— 
‘ltalian unity under the constitu- 
tional rule of Victor Emmanuel.” 
Such a declaration is sufficiént to 
satisfy the most conservative English- 
man; and the war-cry of the hero has 
never changed since. The same spirit 
animated him at Calatafimi and at 
Aspromonte. The key to his seeming 
eccentricities is found in the warning 
which, not without reason, he pro- 
ceeded to utter, on the memorable 
morning in question. ‘“ Mind, how- 
ever,” said the General, “what you 
are about, and do not forget that the 
aid of foreign armies must always be 

aid for dearly. As for the man who 
oo promised to help us, I ardently 
wish he may-redeem himself in the 
eyes of posterity by achieving the 
noble task of Italian liberation.” As 
Colonel Vecchj reports this conversa- 
tion in pretty much the same terms, 
it may be accepted asa fair statement 
of what took place. 

This adhesion of Garibaldi to the 
constitutional cause made Victor Em- 
manuel King of Italy. As soon as it 
became -known that Garibaldi had 
joined the King’sservice, the “ best ele- 
ments of Lombardy, of Romagna, and 
the Duchies,” flocked to him, says 
Count Arrivabene. His Guides and 
Genoese Sharpshooters had to pro- 
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vide their own equipments, yet they 
came to him in crowds, youths of the 
most wealthy families of Genoa, 
Milan, and Bologna. The marvels he 
accomplisked with this little army it 
is no part of our purpose to rehearse ; 
but, from the outset, Garibaldi was 
strictly a Constitutionalist. He 
understood nothing about diplo- 
macy, and suspected it; still he was 
no vulgar visionary—no poetical pa- 
triot. He was a practical, as well 
as a brave man, and had as sound 
and decided a conviction of the 
necessity of unity to Italy, if her 
independence was to be won, and 
maintained, as Count Cavour himself. 
In De la Rive’s “ Reminiscences of 
the Life and Character of Cavour,” 
the interview at Turin is mentioned, 
though less specifically, and the impor- 
tance attached by the Sardinian Mi- 
nister to Garibaldi’s co-operation fully 
admitted. It appears from the state- 
ments of Cavour’s biographer, that 
the Sardinian War Minister opposed 
the introduction of the Garibaldian 
corps as an “element of military dis- 
order,” and that civilians and the 
diplomatic corps objected to it, as 
“an element of political disorder.” 
Cavour ‘insisted, however, upon the 
importance of not only bringing Gari- 
baldiintothe foreground, but of allow- 
ing him to “ strike the first blow before 
the arrival of the French.” Doubtless 
the shrewd statesman calculated that 
Italy, flattered by this recognition of 
her chief,and inspired with enthusiasm 
by his exploits, would become more 
a to the Sardinian ee and 
ess dependent on foreign aid. Cavour 
knew what those around him did not 
know, that the word of Garibaldi was 
implicitly to be trusted, and that 
when, accordingly, he pledged himself 
to employ his sword for Victor Em- 
manuel and the constitutional liber- 
ties of Italy, no temptation would 
cause him to swerve from that noble 
profession of political faith and per- 
sonal allegiance. The subsequent 
career of the great subject abundantly 
justified that confidence. Though he 
ost his faith in Count Cavour, he 
never deserted the King, and was the 
giants means of carrying Italy over 
from Mazzinism, to the better choice 
of that liberty which a constitutional 
monarchy secures. 

The high estimate set both by Ca- 
vourand the King upon the assistance 
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of Garibaldi was again shown during 
the ‘meeting of the King and his 
illustrious servant at San Salvatore, 
the head-quarters of the Sardinian 
army. The King having handed to 
the General an autograph rescript, em- 
powering him to enlist volunteers and 
impose contributions of war, opened 
a discussion as to a plan of campaign 
for the hero. It was no doubt Ca- 
vour’s purpose—-probably that of the 
Emperor of the French also—to con- 
fine him to certain specified opera- 
tions. Garibaldi, however, would 
have been useless so hampered. He 
begged to be allowed to follow his 
own inspirations, to make his cam- 
paign against the Austrians where 
1e knew he could do them the 
greatest injury. This request would 
have been refused to any mere mili- 
tary chieftain, however distinguished, 
but Garibaldi had been taken into his 
service by the King from political 
reasons as much as military. Victor 
Emmanuel’s commission consequently 
was— Go where you like; do what 
you like! I feel only one regret—that 
cannot follow you.” 

Whether his estimate of the powers 
of Italy was excessive or not, it is 
certain that without Garibaldi, Sol- 
ferino would have advantaged Pied- 
mont little. Itis hard to say what 
the Italians, unaided, might not have 
done if the national spirit had 
been boldly evoked, as the patriot de- 
sired. His ownexploits in Sicily and 
Southern Italy, at a later moment 
when he had Napoleon’s enmity and 
hardly the countenance of the King, 
for whom he was still honestly fight- 
ing, showed that there was a power 
in Italy of the force of which 
statesmen and diplomatists were un- 
aware. A conversation between Ga- 
ribaldi, Fruscianti and Vecchj, at 
Caprera, long after Victor Emma- 
nuel had abandoned the idea of free- 
ing Venice, proves that the General 
still mand, to have been merely 
shackled by the French alliance ; and 
were it possible that the expedition 
to Sicily, the flight of the Bour- 
bon, and the acknowledgment of 
Victor Emmanuel’s sovereignty over 
Naples and the South, could have 
page the struggle in Lom- 

ardy, the great Minister and his 
master would doubtless have at- 
tempted alone what Garibaldi had 
the daring to conceive—the expulsion 
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of the Austrians from every foot of 
Italian soil. “ We are refused,” said 


Vecchj, on the occasion referred 
to— 


“* The pleasure of delivering Venice, and 
humbling the pride of the House of 
Hapsburgh, on the plains of Temesnar. 
With twenty-two millions of free Italians, 
they can attempt, whenever they please, 
to rescue three millions of oppressed Ita- 
lians.” 

‘*** They will never attempt it,’ said Frus- 
cianti. 

“ «Or, only when they have obtained per- 
mission of the ‘magnanimous ally,’ added 
Specchi. 

“*For which they must give a province 
in exchange,’ said Deiderj, an emigrant 
from Nice. 

“ © Vecchj is right,’ (said Garibaldi.) ‘ If 
twenty-two millions are not sufficient to free 
Venice, the Italians do not deserve a coun- 


try.’ » 


Garibaldi, it is Count Arrivabene’s 
opinion, “overrated the irregular 
forces of the country, and trusted 
too much in the practicability of de- 
veloping them on an immense scale.” 
It is remarkable, however, that the 
hero was more correct than Count 
Cavour in his vaticinations as to the 
immediate result of the French al- 
liance, for which such a bargain as 
that of Villafranca, together with the 
surrender of Savoy and Nice, would 
have been a heavy price to pay. 


The “irregular forces of the country,” 
as represented and led by him, were 
also formally appealed to on a second 
occasion, when Garibaldi came to the 
rescue under the banner of “ Victor 
Emmanuel and Italy,” with a still 
more unselfish patriotism than be- 
fore, as he had then still less sympathy 
with the diplomatists by whom the 
Re Galantuomo was surrounded. 
After the expulsion of the Austrians, 
when Cavour had made up his mind, 
and had brought the King to the same 
conviction, that there was no escape 
from the existing complications but 
by arousing the feelings of the 
country, he again sought an inter- 
view with Garibaldi, who had just 
left Turin for Nice to encourage the 
resistance of the people of his native 
town against its annexation to France. 
At Genoa, the Count met him, and 
Garibaldi’s purpose was changed by 
whatoccurred between them. In a fort- 
night from that date the “thousand 
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men” were sailing for Sicily. Upon 
the nature of the conference, M. de 
la Rive, Cavour’s relative, says :— 


“Tt is evident that Cavour was neither 
ignorant of nor prevented Garibaldi’s expe- 
dition. Was he unable or unwilling to do 
so? Ifhe was unwilling, I am inclined to 
think it was because he felt that he would 
be powerless to prevent it; and that he was 
averse to an open rupture with Garibaldi, 
who was backed by the national feeling, 
while at the same time he was quite disposed 
to admit into his political combinations the 
eventual fall of the Neapolitan monarchy. 
The impediments which government was 
supposed to have placed in the way of the 
enrolment of the volunteers, of their equip- 
ment, and of their embarkation, are all 
mere illusions. I said that Cavour was 
averse to oppose the stream of popular fa- 
vour which bore Garibaldi along. Perhaps 
he was apprehensive of being overwhelmed 
by it, and of losing the popularity which 
he had slowly acquired, and had so long 
enjoyed.” 


The writer of these words, as the 
eulogist of Cavour, is hardly just to 
Garibaldi. If the world possessed 
minutes of the conversation between 
Garibaldi and Cavour, when the lat- 
ter applied a second time for the 
hero's aid, a flood of light would be 
thrown upon the springs and motives 
of those actions which amazed and 

laddened constitutional Europe. 

n the absence of such aid as 
Count Arrivabene has supplied with 
respect to the jirst interview of the 
triumvirate of genius and honesty 
—Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and 
Cavour—in the palace of Turin, we 
are left to speculation as regards Gari- 
baldi’s exact share in the plans sub- 
sequently carried out so brilliantly, 
and the extent to which the King 
favoured them; but there is every 
probability that Cavour acted with 
the policy of a practised statesman ; 
and whilst encouraging Garibaldi to 
undertake an enterprise which was 
manifestly the patriot’s own project, 
reserved to himself the power of dis- 
avowing the chieftain, should his at- 
tempt to revolutionize Sicily and the 
South fail. This was, no doubt, only 
the course Cavour’s position rendered 
necessary ; but the fact adds lustre 
to the character of Garibaldi, who 
distrusted Cavour, and yet was ready 
to attempt what seemed the most 
impossible task, in order to save his 
country. “ Garibaldi,” said Cavour, 
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as he lay on his death-bed, “is an 
honest man.” The testimony from 
such lips was remarkable. Cavour 
had the best reason to know what 
manner of person this Italian was. 
“His desire,” added the sinking 
statesman, “is to go to Rome and 
Venice, aid so is mine; no one is in 
a greater hurry than weare.” “Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and Garibaldi,” de- 
clares Cavour’s biographer, “were 
two powerful coadjutors in the work 
which, nevertheless, is the work of 
Cavour.” Without depreciating that 

reat man, we may yet claim for 
Garibaldi more than the position of 
a subordinate in the accomplishment 
of the vast change. Not only was his 
sword the principal agency by which 
the work was done, but his instincts 
appear to have been truer, even in a 
political direction, than the acumen 
of the professed statesman. Cavour, 
it is clear, had no confidence in, no 
respect for, the Neapolitans. Among 
his last words were expressions 
amounting almost to despair on ac- 
count of their moral corruption. The 
Minister who held these opinions 
would never have made the bold 
attempt to join Naples to Northern 
Italy. That is Garibaldi’s special 
achievement. There is every proba- 
bility that it was originally his idea. 
It does not diminish the greatness of 
Count Cavour to acknowledge that 
the hero and the patriot whom he 
consulted in two great crises of the 
nation’s history was something more 
than a fiery soldier, eager for employ- 
ment. Garibaldi, indeed, took occa- 
sion once more during his late visit 
to England to disavow a passion for 
warfare. “‘ Countrymen,” he said, ad- 
dressing the representatives of the 
Italian residents of London, “Iam 
not a soldier by profession. J donot 
like the profession of a soldier. I 
only took up the trade of a soldier 
when I found robbers in my house. 
I turned soldier to expel them. I 
became a soldier to fight against the 
oppressors of my country.” These 
words are in harmony with the de- 
claration frequently made by the 
General to his friends and guests at 
Caprera. 


The feature of real interest in Colo- 
nel Chambers’s book is his full and 
important reference to the sad affair 
of Aspromonte. The author is now 
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acting as’ English secretary to the 
General, and may be taken as the 
authorized exponent of Garibaldi’s 
views on that event, of his motives in 
undertaking the expedition which 
had so bitter an ending, and of his 
feelings in looking back upon it. 
According to the official reports re- 
ceived from Italy, there was a hot 
though not protracted struggle be- 
tween the volunteers and Pallavicini’s 
battalion. Garibaldi was summoned 
to surrender in the name of the King, 
and refused. Thereupon the fight was 
said to have begun, and the General 
only yielded when his men had been 
scattered by a bayonet charge, and 
then begged leave to quit Italy for 
ever in an English steamer. If this 
version of the occurrence were in all 
respects true, there is no doubt that 
it would militate seriously against 
the character claimed for Garibaldi in 
the earlier portion of these observa- 
tions. Heretofore,the British public 


have been obliged to assume its gene- 
ral truth, and no one has ever 
attempted to do more than suggest 
certain extenuations for Garibaldi’s 
unfortunate act of rebellion against 


the sovereign of his earlier allegiance 
and his unchanged affections. But 
Colonel Chambers describes the epi- 
sode of Aspromonte differently, and 
his story bears every mark of simple 
truth. We have the fullest confidence 
in Garibaldi’s desire that nothing but 
the truth—nothing less or more than 
the truth—should be told. There 
was, in reality, no fight. At midday 
the Garibaldini halted on the edge 
of a dense forest of pine. Suddenly 
the “enemy” were seen in front, 
cooupy ng terey the opposite heights. 
Garibaldi had made no preparations 
for a conflict. He had stationed no 
outposts. He did not care to occupy 
the favourable points of his position. 
His men entered the forest, and his 
only desire was:to avoid an encoun- 
ter. He sat near the centre of his 
column, and despatched repeated 
orders to his officers not to fire. He 
made eager observations through his 
telescope, the sole object of which 
was to avert, if possible, the painful 
and unsought collision. Golonel 
Chambers’s spirited narrative conti- 
nues :—“ The troops kept advancing; 
the riflemen in front with a running 
step, the troops of the line behin 

The first ranks of riflemen were al- 
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ready within gunshot; they had taken 
aim. The whole column observed in 
silence. Not a cry, not a shot was 
heard. The General alone, standing 
erect, continued to take his observa- 
tions, his large cloak of pale gray, lined 
with red, thrown over his broad 
shoulders; ever and anon he turned to 
= the command ‘ Do not fire.’” 
he orders given to the Royal tgoops, 
however, were _—-. hey were 
to attack the Volunteers wherever 
they came up with them. Without 
intimation, therefore, the riflemen 
pour a volley upon the General’s 
small and surprised force. The firing 
from the attacking squadrons grows 
hotter, and still Garibaldi’s command 
is not to return it. Ultimately, how- 
ever, a number of the less experienced 
of the Volunteers reply to Pallava- 
cini’s fire, and Piedmontese blood is 
spilt. But “the rest do not move ; 
he who is standing continues to stand ; 
he who is sitting continues to sit. 
All the bugles, without exception, 
sound the signal for the fire to cease. 
All the officers give the same order 
by word of mouth. Such is the an- 
swer we send to the troops which are 
sounding the advance, accompanying 
it with a well-sustained fire. The 
General from his post, erect amidst a 
thick shower of balls, repeats the cry, 
*Do not fire!” It was at this mo- 
ment, when Garibaldi was actually 
exerting himself to prepare his men 
for the submission he had purposed as 
soon as he saw the iad of Victor 
Emmanuel really drawn against him, 
that two balls struck him, one on the 
thigh, the other giving him the serious 
wound on the instep of the right foot. 
The General, “at the time he was 
wounded,” continues Colonel Cham- 
bers, “not only remained standing, 
but drew himself up inajestically. 
Friends, brothers, cousins, acquaint- 
ances, companions in recent battles 
fought for the country, meet and re- 
cognise each other. A lieutenant of 
the Royal staff presses forward be- 
fore the rest.” He announces that he 
has come to parley. “ But why did 
he not come sooner? The General 
reproves him thus :—‘I have known 
for thirty years, and better than you, 
in what war consists. Learn that 
those who come to parley do not pre- 
sent themselves in that guise.’” Se- 
veral officers are led under the tree 
where the General is placed, He 
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orders their swords to be taken from 
them, but afterwards that they should 
be restored. ‘“ Meanwhile, unmoved 
himself, and waving aloft his hat with 
his left hand, he cried out repeatedly, 
‘Long live Italy. Donotfire.’ Then 
calmly, as was his wont, he continued 
to give orders. The most precise were 
ever these—‘ Let them advance ; do 
not fire.’ Along our whole front the 
firing had ceased. A little while after 
Menotti is brought up, who is also 
struck with a spent ball in the calf 
of the left leg, causing a most pain- 
ful contusion; he cannot stand. 
Father and son are both laid down 
under the same tree. A circle of 
officers and soldiers is made around 
Garibaldi ; he lights a cigar and be- 
gins smoking, and repeats to all, ‘Do 
not fight.’ The soldiers turn inquir- 
ing words and looks to the oflicers. 
The answer for all is the same, ‘ Do 
not fight.” Garibaldi has since 
then again and again insisted that he 
never ineant civil war. He appears 
to have supposed—and not unna- 
turally—that he might calculate for 
the third time upon at least the silent 
consent of the King, if not of the 
Turin Government. It is not fair, 
under the circumstances, to treat 
him as having been a mere rebel at 
Aspromonte. History will acquit 
him of any dishonourable design. He 
merely desired to fight, as before, for 
“Victor Emmanuel and Italy.” Di- 
plomacy overmastered him. Intrigue 
and a timorous policy destroyed a 
great opportunity, perhaps, for com- 
leting the independence of Italy. 
Sonties the Third, it may be, had 
something to do with humiliating the 
man who, from the commencement of 
the Italian revolution, had stigma- 
tized him as untrustworthy, and 
warned his countrymen without re- 
serve against a French alliance. 
The weakness of Ratazzi made him 
a fit instrument for such a design on 
the part of the French sovereign. 
There seems no doubt whatever 
that the Turin Ministry deliberately 
misrepresented what occurred at 
Aspromonte, with the object of dis- 
crediting Garibaldi as a seditionary. 
The General was a dupe, not a crimi- 
nal. He became the victim of Rat- 
azzi's vacillation. Had Count Cavour 
been in the latter’s place, he might 
have played the game followed in the 
case of Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition 
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with deeper astuteness, but he would 
not have shot down the hero of whom 
he might make so vast and advan- 
tageous a use. Ratazzi was wholly 
unequal to the occasion. It must be 
borne in mind, at the same time, that 
the liberation of Venice, and the con- 
quest and secularization of Rome, in- 
volved issues far more serious and 
difficult than the expulsion of the 
Bourbons from the Two Sicilies. It 
did not at all follow that the victor 
of Calatafimi would have been able to 
take the Quadrilateral, or drive the 
Pontiff into exile. It is true that the 
attempt to seize Sicily with a handful 
of red-shirts, seemed the acme of mad- 
ness, when the Garibaldini had just 
landed, and an astonishing success 
attended their efforts; but it would 
have been rash in the extreme to 
reason from this that Garibaldi would 
in a few weeks be able to place his 
standard on the Capitol, and declare 
Italy free to the Adriatic. It is un- 
necessary to examine now the motives 
and capacity of Ratazzi. It is enough 
to say, what is clear, that he wofully 
lacked courage ; but justice requires 
that Garibaldi’s share in the responsi- 
bility of the Aspromonte affair should 
be plainly stated. ‘ I was wounded,” 
he has written, “when I was not 
fighting, and when I had no intention 
of fighting.” “I had given,” he 
added, “the strictest orders not to 
fire.” “Happily there were but few 
wounded among the brave Bersaglieri 
who captured me ; as for my Volun- 
teers, they were needlessly fired at, 
and many of these brave fellows fell 
wounded with me, without discharg- 
ing their muskets.’ The General 
has also more than once declared 
emphatically that from the position 
he occupied at Aspromonte, he could 
have crushed the royal troops com- 
pletely ; but, to sum up his defence 
with his own words, he “ never willed 
civil war.” 


With this reference to the last of 
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Garibaldi’s exploits, which simple re- 
gard for the truth of history seemed 
to demand, we may bring these ob- 
servations to a conclusion. If his 
violent love for Italy on a single oc- 
casion “ outran the pauser, reason,” it 
was an error to which previous cam- 

aigns, and their motives and issues, 
ent a semblance of sagacity. We 
cannot condemn Garibaldi for a mad- 
ness which had certainly a method in 
it. His character as a man and a 
patriot, at all events, is unaffected by 
that occurrence, and it is for his per- 
sonal virtues largely that the heart of 
the English nation warms to him. 
His perfect unselfishness makes him 
a preacher to the time. The Italians 
can well say of him,— 


‘* Our spoils he kick’d at ; 
And look’d upon things precious, as they 
were 
The common muck 0° 
covets less 
Than misery itself would give ; rewards 
His deeds with doing them; and is content 
To spend the time, to end it.” 


the world: he 


And in this aspect of his character 
Garibaldi is illustrious beyond the 


power of malice to depreciate. It 
is fortunate that on his visit to 
our shores he was protected by the 
hospitality of distinguished persons 
from being, in his simplicity, made 
the prey or the scoff of design- 


ing men. As things have happily 
fallen out, the hearty celebration of 
the hero’s exploits in this country 
will bind Italy and England together, 
and the “ Italian alliance” may at a 
future time recompense us for the loss 
of other friendships on the Continent 
of Europe. It will ever have this 
element of strength and permanence, 
that it is an alliance of sympathy be- 
tween two peoples, not a compact be- 
tween individuals, dependent on the 
caprices of a minister, or the slippery 
_ of an ambitious monarch’s po- 
icy. 
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MME. GEORGE SAND’S EARLY OPINIONS OF HERSELF AND OF THINGS IN 
GENERAL. 


Wedevoteda paper somemonthssince 
to the character of the great female 
apostle of communism, and gave an 
abstract of the Mont Revéche, one 
of those works of her’s (not very 
numerous) which no novel-reading 
youth or virgin of the British empire 
need fear to open. We are aware 
that her uncompromising admirers 
may excuse her moral delinquencies 
by pleading that if she had had the 
good-fortune to be married to an 
amiable and gifted man who knew 
how to appreciate her goodness and 
her genius, she never would have 
furnished a et to the 
tongues of literary scandal. However 
that may be, the perusal of her ownac- 
count of her early life* will abund- 
antly prove that the simple household 
duties of a Christian woman could 
never have become agreeable to one 
of her intensely imaginative and erra- 
tic temperament, and that her writ- 
ings, probably, would, in no case, have 
been uniformly edifying or even 
harmless. 

She was the fourth in a direct line 
from Augustus IT., of whom we have 
lately treated, her great grandfather 
being the very valiant and dissolute 
Maurice, Marshal Saxe. Her grand- 
mother, Aurora the Strongminded, 
claimed him as father and Made- 
moiselle Verritre as mother. This 
lady was an actress of some talent ; 
but we are sorry to add, by no means 
faithful to the memory of the great 
Maurice, as was revealed to the gap- 
ing world by the indiscreet M. Mar- 
montel, author of the highly immoral 
Contes Morauz. 

The Dauphiness, mother of Louis 
XVL., took the infant, Aurora’s pro- 
spects in charge, and provided for 
her education at the convent of St. 
Cloud. She became in time mother 
of Maurice, the yma, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars of the 
empire. While she remained in re- 
tirement at Nohant, in Berri, and her 
son, Maurice, was doing duty in Paris 
under the eyes of Napoleon, she be- 


came much disturbed by the ap- 
yoeeenng publication of the post- 
umous memoirs of Marmontel. 
She knew that he had revealed her 
mother’s frailties in these gossiping 
papers, and exerted all her influence 
to have the dreaded passages sup- 
pressed. It could not be done, how- 
ever, and Aurora, the only irreproach- 
able female ancestress of George Sand 
for four generations, was not able to 
screen the faults of her mother. 

A more severe trial awaited her. 
Maurice had become acquainted with 
Mile. Delaborde, of whom we have 
moving worse to report than that 
she had given birth to a daughter a 
few years before she became Mme. 
Maurice Dupin. Aurora used as 
earnest endeavours to procure the 
disannulling of this marriage, as she 
did to effect the correction and 
abridgment of Marmontel’s memoirs. 
It was equally in vain. The young 
couple lived very frugally and very 
happily while the exigencies of the 
wars allowed the husband to enjoy 
home life; and little Aurora, the 
future novelist and regenerator of 
French society was the light and joy 
of their garret. Aurora, the terrible 
grandmother, came up to Paris with 
intentions hostile to her daughter-in- 
law, but all her wrathful projects 
were thus disconcerted. Laurice 
took the little Aurora in his arms— 


“Got into a fiacre, and stopped at the 
door of my grandmother's lodgings, gained, 
in a few words, the good graces of the por- 
tress, and confided me to the care of this 
woman, who thus acquitted herself of the 
charge. 

“She entered Grandmamma’s apart- 
ments, and while talking to her on some 
subject or other, she interrupted herself 
with,—‘ Oh, madame, look at this pretty 
little darling that they have given me for 
granddaughter. The nurse brought it to 
me to-day, and I’m so happy I can’t let it 
out of my sight for a moment.’ ‘ Yes, in- 
deed: She is very fresh-looking and very 
strong, said Grandmamma, looking for her 
comfit-box. Immediately the portress 
placed me on grandmamma’s knees, who 


* Histoire de ma Vie, par George Sand. 
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began to feed me with the sweetmeats, and 
at the same time to look at me very ear- 
nestly. All at once she cried, ‘You are 
deceiving me. This child does not belong 
to you. Iknow whoitis. Itis__ 

“Tt appears that, frightened at my 
Grandmother’s voice, I began to shed tears, 
which at once took effect. ‘Come, my poor 
love,’ said the portress, taking me in her 
arms, ‘It appears that you are not cared 
for here: let us go.’ 

““My poor grandmamma was overcome. 
‘Give me her back,’ said she. ‘Poor in- 
fant! it isnot her fault, And who brought 
the little thing?’ ‘ Monsieur, your son him- 
self. Heis below. I will take back the child 
tohim. Pardon me if I have offended you. 
I thought to give you a pleasant surprise.’ 
‘Never mind: I am not vexed. Go and 
ask my son to come up, and leave the child 
with me.’ 

“My father rushed up stairs, four at a 
time. He found me on the breast of Grand- 
mamma, who was crying, while striving 
to make me laugh. They never told me 
what passed between them, and as I was 
only eight or nine months old I took no 
note. It is probable that they wept to- 
gether, and loved one another more than 
ever. My mother has told me I brought 
her a valuable ring, with a ruby stone, 
which I was to place on her finger, and this 
my father made me do, without fail.” 


Our authoress speaks with much 
judgment on early education, and 
finds no fault with the presents 
brought by mysterious bones to good 
children on Christmas Eves, &c. 
She advises that as soon as the child 
comes to the knowledge of the real 
fact, the deception should cease. She 
quotes the first verse she learned, and 
thus mentions the impression it made 
on her infant mind :— 


“ Let us go into the barn 
To see the milk white hen 
Laying her nice silver egg 
For the dear little child.” 


“ The rhyme is not rich, but I received a 
lively impression from the milk-white hen 
and the silver egg, which they promised 
me every evening and which I never 
thought to ask for next morning. And 
what would be the advantage of possessing 
it? The little hands would not be able to 
lift it, and the restless mind would be soon 
tired of the insipid toy. The history of 
that egg of silver is perhaps that of all the 
material goods which excite our cupidity. 
The desire is great, the possession of little 
moment. 

“I well remember the absolute belief I 
had in the descent, down the chimney, of 
Father Christmas, the good little man 
with the white beard, who at the hour of 
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midnight came to lay a little present in my 
shoe, which I was to find there on awaking. 
What efforts did I not make not to fall 
asleep till the apparition of the little old 
man. I had a great wish and a great fear 
at the same time, but I never could suc- 
ceed in staying awake, and my first look, 
when I awoke, was to my shoe at the edge 
of the hearth. What emotion did not the 
envelope of white paper cause in me! Fa- 
ther Christmas was neatness itself, and 
never omitted to fold up his offering very 
carefully. Iran with bare feet to secure 
my treasure. It was never a very magni- 
ficent one, for we were not rich,—merely 
a little cake, an orange, or perhaps a 
rosy-cheeked apple, but to me it was so 
precious I would hardly eat it. Imagina- 
tion was at work and imagination is the 
very life of a child. 

“T do not approve of Rousseau for en- 
deavouring to suppress the wonderful as if 
it was afalsehood. Reason and incredulity 
will come soon enough of themselves. I 
remember the first year when I began to 
suspect that my mother herself put the 
cake into my shoe. It did not taste half 
so nicely, and I regretted the little old man 
with the white beard. My son believed in 
him for a longer time. Boys are more 
simple in this respect than girls, and he too 
made great efforts to remain awake till 
midnight. Like myself, he found, next 
morning, the cake baked in the ovens of 
paradise. The first year of his doubt saw 
the last visit of the little old man. 

“We must serve to children the food 
that agrees with their age, and not antici- 
pate. As long as they need the marvellous 
let it be given to them. When they begin 
to lose their taste for it we must not prolong 
the error, nor fetter the natural progress of 
their reason. To remove the marvellous 
from the life of a child is to proceed con- 
trary to the laws of nature herself. Is not 
the infancy of man a state mysterious and 
full of inexplicable prodigies? This rapid 
development of the human soul in our early 
years,—this strange passage from a state 
which resembles chaos to a state of com- 
prehension and _ sensibility,—these first 
notions of language, these incomprehen- 
sible efforts of the mind which labours to 
give a name not only to exterior objects, 
but even to action, thought, feeling, senti- 
ment !—all this savours of the miraculous, 
and I know not that it has ever been ex- 
plained. I have always been struck with 
wonder at the first verb I have heard pro- 
nounced by children. I can comprehend 
how substantives could be taught to them, 
but the verbs, and particularly those which 
express the affections!” 


Our authoress recommends simple 
rhymes and fables to be first taught 
to children, not exactly such fables 
as La Fontaine’s, which they cannot 
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theroughly relish till some years 
later. She recommends religious in- 
struction under the form of poetry 
and sentiment. 


“When my mother told me that in dis- 
obeying her I made the Blessed Virgin and 
the angels in heaven weep, my imagination 
was affected in the liveliest manner. These 
wonderful beings and all these tears pro- 
duced in me a terror and an infinite 
tenderness. The idea of their existence 
awed me, and the idea of their tears pene- 
trated me with regret and affection.” 


We would gladly linger on these 
recollections of childhood ; they pos- 
sess such naiveté, such penetration, 
and such good-feeling. We must make 
room for a glimpse, from the child 
point of view, of Napoleon :— 


“ He was reviewing the troops on the Bou- 
levard, when my mother and Pierret, having 
succeeded in getting near the soldiers, Pier- 
ret raised me in his arms above the shakos 
that I might see him. This object which 
surmounted the line of heads caught the 
eyes of the Emperor, and my mother cried, 
*He has looked at you: remember that; 
it will bring you good-fortune.’ I believe 
that the Emperor heard the words, for he 
looked earnestly again, and I saw a smile 
hover on his pale countenance, whose cold 
severity had at first frightened me. The 
benevolent and mild expression which suc- 
ceeded had all the effect of magnetism on 
my childish mind.” 


Her father being accidentally killed, 
while still in the pride of youth, 
young Aurora was adopted by her 
strong-minded grandmother, and 
scarcely permitted to see or speak 
to her widowed mother. This con- 
dition of things was most repugnant 
to her affectionate nature, and at last 
she rebelled. The old lady, who 
doated on her, not being able to en- 
dure the estrangement, unwillingly 
took her at last into her confidence, 
and explained some portions of her 
mother’s history, to justify her own 
conduct. 

This was a terrible affliction to the 
loving daughter, and she was many 
days before her usual mood again got 
the ascendant. No word was ever 
spoken on the subject again between 
herself and her grandmother. 

It is very probable that the irregu- 
larities of her female ancestors must 
be reckoned for something in the 
melancholy and evil tendencies of 
most of the novels of George Sand. 


Mme. George San@’s Early Opinions of Herself 


[May, 


Up to Aurora of Kénigsmarck, all, 
with the exception of her grandmo- 
ther, Aurora Dupin, had shown 
themselves regardless of woman's 
chief excellence. Being of an affec- 
tionate nature, as well as gifted with 
pride in her royal lineage, she would 
seem to set no value on what they 
had disregarded. They were wron 
in the eyes of the world. She would 
convince the world that it was wrong, 
not they. It made the preservation 
of a certain attribute an indispensable 
part of woman’s duty. Her great 
grandmothers knew better. They were 
superior to the gossiping, and bigoted, 
and narrow-minded prudes and ma- 
trons of this generation, and it was 
her duty, as the last descendant of 
these large-minded and unprejudiced 
victims of the world’s censure, to 
esp that, in acting as they did, they 
nad not sinned against the great Soul 
that inspires all things. 

Other evil influences were not 
wanting. Her grandmother, with 
whom her girlhood was spent, was 
no more a Christian than Voltaire 
himself. If she had ever prayed to 
God or offered Him praise, all was 
over after the accidental death of her 
much-loved son, Maurice. As she de- 
clared in her last confession, she 
looked on it asa most cruel act to 
deprive her of her child. Besides all 
this, young Aurora might easily have 
had a more suitable tutor than Des- 
chartres, who directed his chief ener- 
gies to make her a proficient in posi- 
tive science, to induct her into 
anatomical mysteries, and to make 
her fit for the prosecution of rural 
sports and occupations. To fit her 
the better for these pursuits, he and 
she were of accord that the dress of a 
boy would be indispensable, and ac- 
cordingly a boy’s dress was donned. 
Well, there was no absolute evil in 
this arrangement, nor in her wild en- 
joyment of rural pastimes with the 

asants’ children ; but she could not 

otherwise than injured by the ir- 
religious example of her aged rela- 
tive, whom she so much revered, and 
by the ignorance of Christian mora- 
lity to which she was abandoned. 

Ve shall see in its proper place 
how her ardent and aikeataais na- 


ture fashioned a divinity for herself 
from the Bible, and the Iliad, and 
the Jerusalem Delivered. While a 
stranger to Christian belief, she was 
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obliged to present herself at the “ al- 
tar,” exhorted by her confessor of 
course to earnest belief in the Bodil 
Presence, and warned by her grand- 
mother to indulge in no superstition. 
During her sojourn with the English 
nuns, she became enthusiastically de- 
vout ; but, on her return to the coun- 
try, her piety oozed away, day by day, 
till nothing was left but a belief in 
the existence of a Deity, but such a 
deity as Epicurus himself might ac- 
knowledge. 

These circumstances are sufficient 
to account for the irreligious spirit 
of most of her writings ; but we must 
look to influences which had effect 
after her marriage for the potent 
immoralities by which they are 
tainted. 

The greater portion of the earlier 
part of her “ life” seems to have been 
written in a truthful spirit. There 
are exceptions when the religious 
practices of her neighbours become 
the topic. If we can trust her own 
testimony, she has small excuse for 
her irregularities after she became 
Madame Dudevant. In her youth 
she was worthy to be full sister to 
Diana Vernon. She thus gives us an 
insight into her character when a 
child, and her aptitude for some, and 
inaptitude for other studies :— 


“T have never revolted in outward fact 
against those whom I loved or whose natu- 
ral authority I was bound to respect. I 
could never comprehend how persons can 
disobey those with whom they neither wish 
nor are able to break, even when they 
are persuaded that they are in the right, 
nor how they can hesitate between the sa- 
crifice of their own will and the satisfaction 
of the others. This is why my grandmo- 
ther, my mother, and the sisters of my con- 
vent, always found me of an inexplicable 
meekness, while I was as headstrong as I 
could be. The expression is scarcely cor- 
rect—I was not submissive, for I did not 
give an interior consent. But not to sub- 
mit in appearance would be a sign of hatred, 
while, on the contrary, I loved them. This 
merely proves that my affection was dearer 
to me than my reason, and that in outward 
action I listened to my heart rather than 
my head. 

“Thus it was that out of pure affection 
for my grandmother, I applied myself as 


* It is very annoying to compare this commonplace version with the delicate original. 
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well as I could to things which only tired 
me—that I learned by rote, thousands of 
verses of whose beauties I was not sensible 
—Latin, which appeared insipid—versifi- 
cation, which was as a strait-waistcoat to 
the innate poetry of my genius—arithmetic, 
which was so repugnant to my organization 
that a sum in addition gave me a head-ache, 
and sometimes brought on faintness. Also, 
to give her pleasure, I dived into history, 
but there my submission found its recom- 
pense: history interested me exceedingly. 

“ History I enjoyed merely in its literary 
and romantic phases. Great characters, 
fine actions, strange adventures, poetic de- 
tails, delighted me, and I found a sensible 
pleasure in giving a form to these, and in 
relating them. I was more philosophic 
than my Pagan historians—more enthu- 
siastic than my sacred one. I gave my re- 
citals the hue of my own thoughts, and I 
did not scruple to ornament a little the bald- 
ness of certain passages. I did not essen- 
tially alter facts, but when an insignificant 
or unexplained personage came under my 
hand, obeying a necessity of art, I gave 
him some character or other, which I logi- 
cally deduced from the part he played, or 
the nature of his action in the general 
drama. 

“Finally, when I found an opportunity 
of introducing a little description into my 
recital, I did not neglect it, For this, a 
short phrase in the text—a dry indication, 
was sufficient. My imagination seized 
thereon, and began with its embroidery. I 
brought in the sun, or the storm, flowers, 
ruins, monuments, choirs—the sounds of 
the sacred flute or the Ionian lyre, the glitter 
of arms, the neighing of war-steeds, and 
what not. I was devilishly classic, but if I 
had not the art to find a new form, I had 
the pleasure of feeling in a lively manner, 
and of seeing with the eyes of the imagina- 
tion, all that mysterious past which lived 
again before me.” , 


Here we are present at the unfold- 
ing of a mind which, in nearly every 
oe of human passion or life-re- 
ation, looked alone to their - 
ment or the reverse with the principles 
of art. The morality or immorality 
of the picture were as the dust in the 
balance. She began at an early age 
to write descriptive pieces which 
mightily pleased her grandmother, 
but did not satisfy herself. She 
quotes one metaphor of the “moon 
ploughing her way through the clouds, 
seated in her silver boat,”’* and then 






“La lune labourait les nuages, assise dans sa nacelle d’argent,” nacelle conveying to our 
minds the idea of a large mother-of-pearl shell. 
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utters aloud what minds have 
felt, without giving their impressions 
to the public. 


“ What I recall with more pleasure is 
that, notwithstanding the imprudent eulo- 
gies of my good mamma, I was not at all 
enchanted with my little success. I enter- 
tained at that time a feeling which has 
never quitted me—that, as no art can render 
the charm and freshness of the impression 
produced by the beauties of nature, so no 
expression can attain the strength and spon- 
taneity of our interior emotions. In the 
soul there is something more than the mere 
form. Enthusiasm, reverie, passion, grief, 
possess not sufficient expression in the 
domain of art, whatever the art, whoever 
the artist. I crave the Masters’ pardon. 
I reverence and I cherish them, but they 
have never afforded me what nature has, 
and what I myself have felt, a thousand 
times, the impossibility of conveying to 
others. Art seems to me an aspiration 
ever powerless and incomplete, like all 
other human manifestations. For our mis- 
fortune we possess the sentiment of the 
Ixrostre, while all our expressions have a 
limit quickly reached. This sentiment is 
very. vague in us, and the satisfaction it 
gives us is a species of torment. 

“ Modern art feels this curse of impotency, 
and has sought to enlarge its faculties in 
literature, in music, in painting. It thinks 
it has found, in new forms of romanticism, a 
new power of expansion. Art may in this 
instance have made a gain, but the human 
soul cannot expand its faculties except re- 
latively, and the thirst for perfection, the 
necessity for the Inrrn1TE, remain the same 
—ever thirsty, ever eager, never satisfied. 
This is to me an irrefutable proof of the ex- 
istence of God. We feel the unextinguished 
desire of the Beau Ideal. This desire must 
have an existing object—this object is no- 
where within our reach—this object is infi- 
nite—this object is Gop.” 


Alas! the deity of George Sand is 
not much superior, as we have said, 
to the deities of Epicurus. She looks 
complacently on oe wives quit- 
ting their brutes of husbands, and 
sharing the garrets of congenial artist- 
souls ; quitting, at the promptings of 
caprice, these same noble spirits, 
wandering Sona Italian cities 
with poetic and all-exacting geniyses, 
dancing attendance on, and nursin 
these very worthless individuals, an 
afterw: writing little books to 
cover their memory with obloquy; and 
other little books to prove that the 
idle man has a claim to the ob- 
tained by the labour of his industrious 
neighbour, and that most of the evils 
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of social life may be traced to the 
absurd and tyrannical institution of 

Poor Aurora’s lines had certainly 
fallen in evil places. Her Voltairean 
grandmother’s only cares in her re- 
gard, were to prevent her becoming 
superstitious, as she termed it ; for 
the young girl, from reading and some 
verbal instruction, had got vague re- 
ligious notions, which her poetic dis- 
position had invested with a character 
the most sublime and enthusiastic. 
Being left pretty much to her own 
devices, she looked on the divinities 
of Homer with considerable respect, 
especiall ly the chaste Diana, and the 
chaste Pallas, and Apollo, and his 
chaste and dignified muses. — 
of the pomonanne of the “ Iliad” an 
the “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” she 
says :— 


“Tt was by the poesy of these symbols 
that the need of a religious feeling, if not a 
definite belief, ardently seized on my heart. 
As they had taught me no religion, and I 
perceived the necessity of it, I made one for 
myself. 

“T secretly settled the matter with my- 
self; religion and romance grew up together 
in my soul. I have elsewhere said that the 
most romantic spirits are the most positive, 
and I here maintain it, though it resembles 
a paradox. The romantic leaning is a de- 
sire for the Beau Ideal. Everything in 
vulgar reality which impedes this aspiration 
is easily put aside and counted for nothing 
by these souls, really logical from their own 
point of view. The primitive Christians, 
the first leaders of all the sects sprung 
from Christianity, taken by the letter, were 
romantic spirits, and their logic was rigorous 
and absolute.” 


_The result of her unregulated stu- 
dies, moulded by her ardent tempera- 
ment, was the invention of a heavenly 
being, to whom she gave the name of 
Corambé, to whom she ascribed the 
beauty and grace of Apollo, with the 
love and pity which a mere heathen 
would find in the character of the 
Saviour from a casual reading of the 
Gospel. Corambé was suffering exile 
on the earth, having voluntarily as- 
sumed the punishment due to some 
terrible sinner or other. The - 


hearted young enthusiast could not 
help worshipping him in consequence. 
In the heart of a nearly impervious 
thicket she raised an altar of turf, 
suspended gon over it, adorned 

ells and other rustic trea- 


it with sh 
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sures, and then considered the sub- 
ject of sacrifice. To take the life of 
any small animal in Corambé’s honour 
could not by any means gratify his 
benevolent heart. She adopted a 
different mode of paying spiritual 
homage. She took little birds, cock- 
chafers, lizards, frogs, &c., captive, 
and kneeling down before the altar, 
she gave each and all their liberty. 
The place was held in the highest 
reverence by her till it was accident- 
ally discovered by a favourite farm- 
servant, who cried out in ecstasy 
when he saw it—*Ah, Mam’selle, 
the beautiful little altar of God’s 
Festival !”’* After that she never 
freed another captive ; shedismantled 
altar and adjuncts, and never paid it 
another visit. Some birds forsake 
their nests if human beings have 
touched them or human breath has 
blown on them. 

It is little to be wondered at that 
our heroine should assume virile ha- 
bits when a wife and mother, for in 
her girlhood she was a determined 
tomboy when not rapt in her re- 
veries. She was a t favourite 
with all the little Berrichon herds 


and labourers, boys and girls. She 
helped them in their gleanings on her 
grandmother’s corn-fields, contriving 
to throw into their aprons much more 
than was left by the reapers. There 
is a charm in her pictures of count 
scenes and country occupations whic 


can scarcely paralleled. Her 
grandmother wondered at the plea- 
sure she could find—she who could 
write such descriptions, and send her 
moon in her silver pinnace through 
the sea of clouds—with those mud- 
bespattered peasant children, and 
their turkeys and their goats. Still 
she and they— 

“Deserted distaffs, sheep, and baskets, 
to give ourselves up to a disorderly series of 
gymnastics, climb trees, and throw our- 
selves from top to bottom of hay-cocks— 
delightfully mad play, and which I would 
love still if I dared. These excesses of 
movement and gaiety made me find a 
greater pleasure in my contemplations ; and 
my brain, physically excited, became more 
rich in images and fantasies. 

“ Another friendship, which I cultivated 
with less assiduity, and which was brought 
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about by my brother’s means, was with a 
swineherd rejoicing in the name PLEASURB 
I have always dreaded pigs, and held Plaisir 
in estimation for the subjection in which he 
held these wicked and stupid animals. It 
is a dangerous thing to get among a herd 
of swine. They have astrange instinct of 
solidarity among themselves. If an insu- 
lated individual is offended, he utters a cer- 
tain cry, which gathers the whole troop to- 
gether at once, and they hem-in the offender, 
who must seek refuge in a tree. Saving 
himself by flight is out of the question, for 
the lean pig, as well as the wild boar, is the 
most fleet and indefatigable courser known. 

* Plaisir was a primitive being, endowed 
with thetalents befitting his rough condition. 
He struck down birds with finger-stones, 
chiefly magpies and crows, which in winter 
formed society with the pigs. They would 
steal in among them, watching in the clods 
turned up for worms or seed-grains. Hence 
great altercations among these quarrelsome 
birds. He who took prey hopped on the 
next pig’s back to devour it at his leisure; 
others followed to dispute possession; and 
the back or the head of the indifferent and 
callous animal would be the theatre of most 
determined fights. Sometimes they perched 
on the swine to warm themselves, or to in- 
spect the rooting by which they were to 
profit. I have often seen an old grey crow 
thus fixed, on one leg, with a melancholy 
air, while the pig was deeply ploughing the 
soil, and thus giving shocks to his rider, 
which so disturbed and vexed him that he 
would viciously drive his beak into the poor 
hide of the swine. 

“ Plaisir was in all seasons clad in blouse 
and trousers of hempen cloth, which, as well 
as his hands and feet, had acquired the 
colour and hardness of the clay. Armed 
with his triangular weapon of iron, he would 
spend his days coiled up in hollow nooks, 
or groping under the bushes for weasels or 
serpents. When the pale winter sun was 
making the hoar frost sparkle on the huge 
ridges turned up by the swine, I could 
fancy him the gnome of the soil—a sort of 
demon, between the man and the wehr-wolf, 
the animal and the plant. He became more 
fantastic still when he sung the song of the 
swineherds—one of great antiquity—inter- 
mingled with cries and calls to his herd. 
It is sad, splenetic, and almost as frightful 
as a sabat of the old Gaulish divinities. 
The words are without fixed rhythm, and 
are abitrarily given by different performers. 
These verses occur in nearly every version. 


“ «Quand les porcs ont l’ailland (gland), 
Les mait’e avont l’argent, 
Les porchers le pain blanc.t 


* A wretched rendering of ‘‘ Ah, Mam’selle, le joli petit reposoir de la Fete Dien!” but 
there is no help for it. The reposoir is the convenience in which images or relics are 


carried along in a festal procession. 


+ “‘ When the pigs find the acorn, the masters get the money, the herds the white bread.” 
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“ * Que le diable et la mort 
Emportent tous les pores— 
Les petits et les grands— 
La mere et les enfans!’* 


“On the border of the field where Plaisir 
spent one season, the dyke was covered with 
fine herbage. Under the drooping branches 
of the old elms and the interlacing of the 
briars, the children and I could walk in the 
pleasant shelter, and there were dry and 
sandy pits, with the sides covered with 
moss and dry herbage, where we were out 
of the reach of wind and rain. I took 
great pleasure in these retreats, especially 
when alone, and when the wrens and the 
redbreasts, emboldened by my stillness, 
came very close to peep at me. I loved to 
creep under the natural arches formed 
by the hedges, as I seemed to be pene- 
trating into the regions of the earth- 
gnomes.” 


Notwithstanding the rebellious and 
unbelieving spirit of the grandmo- 
ther, she was as weak as an infant 
in the hands of her domestics. Des- 
chartres, Aurora’s tutor, a self-opi- 
nionated man, could not endure Rose, 
the woman in power. One day while 
she was sweeping Mam’selle’s cham- 
ber, and he was passing in the corridor 
she flung dust on his highly-polished 
shoes. He called her an awkwardslut. 
She called him picklock. The war 
commenced, and she, flinging the 
brush between his legs as he was 
going down stairs, was near breaking 

is neck. From that day their 
oe were frequent, occasionally 

egenerating into fistic encounters. 
Somewhat later he had quarrels with 
Julia, another domestic, of a crafty 
and insincere character, less demon- 
strative but more envenomed. Then 
the cook and Rose were at drawn 
daggers, and quoited plates at each 
other’s head. e said cook also in- 
flicted corporal chastisement at cer- 
tain seasons on her aged husband, St. 
John; and the valets had to be 
changed ten times, because none of 
them could agree with Deschartres or 
Rose. And all this turmoil sprung 
from the indecision of the mistress. 
She would not part with any of her 
old dependents, neither would she 
take the trouble of deciding their 

isputes. 

here are or were in the French 
village—communes, certain pieces of 







mother and her young!” 
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grass land which are never tilled any 
more than the interior of the old 
raths in Ireland. The ts can 
give no more reason for the non-tilling 
of these Pdétwraux than that their 
ancestors never thought of such a 
thing. These waste grounds are re- 
sorted to at night by the traditionary 
Béte, who probably lies at the bottom 
of ery by day. e is invulnerable, 
and of a strange form, which those 
peasants who have seen him feel 
themselves unable to describe with 
accuracy. He browsed in these wild 
meadows before the long-haired kings 
paid their first visit to Gaul. We 
quote Aurora’s notions about country 
superstitions :— 


“The peasant animal has not the same 
organization as the animal more civilized 
and more reasonable, but less poetical and 
less sincere. The peasant has no other his- 
tory than legend and tradition. His brain 
does not resemble that of the dweller in 
cities. He possesses the faculty of trans- 
mitting to his senses the perception of the 
objects of his belief, his reverie, or his me- 
ditation. It is thus that Joan of Arc really 
heard those heavenly voices that addressed 
her. It would be impious to humanity to 
aceuse her of imposture. She was subject 
to hallucination, but yet was not mad. 
The peasants who have related their visions 
to me, and whom I knew from childhood, 
are neither mad nor cowardly. Many are 
very practical and very courageous, some 
even sceptical in many respects. There are 
among them old soldiers who fought in the 
days of the Empire, and whose intellect was 
developed in the service, who knew how to 
read, to write, and make accounts. All this 
did not prevent them from having seen the 
Beast, or from seeing him still. 

“T was witness to one of these instances 
of hallucination. The curate commissioned 
one of the lads of his choir to accompany 
me home from Chartier with a couple of 
pigeons in a basket. It was about three 
o’clock in summer on one of the finest days 
that could be. I spoke to him of his studies 
and he gave me the most rational replies. 
He stopped at a little thicket to arrange his 
sabot, and requested me to walk on—he 
would soon overtake me. I had not gone 
twenty paces, when I saw him come run- 
ning, his face pale, his hair standing on 
end. He had left behind sabots, panier, and 
pigeons, on the spot where he had stopped: 
he had seen in the ditch a frightful-look- 
ing man who threatened him with his stick. 

‘It is,’ said I to the boy, ‘ some poor vaga- 
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bond, who is dying with hunger and has 
been tempted by the Let us go 
and see what it is.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘if I 
were to be cut into pieces.’ ‘How!’ replied 
I, ‘a great strong boy like you, to fear a 
single person! Come, cut astick and come 
back with me to recover our pigeons. I do 
not intend to leave them there.’ ‘ No, no, 
Demoiselle, I will not go, for I should see 
him again, and I do not wish to see him. 
Neither courage nor sticks would be of any 
use: he is not a ‘human man ;” he is made 
more like a beast.’ 

“T began to comprehend the case, and 
insist on his coming back, but nothing could 
induce him. I returned to see if the man 
had walked off with our pigeons, but there 
stood the basket and the sabots of my com- 
panion, and there was no sign of a person 
in path or field, faror near. I had told my 
young attendant to keep his eyes on me to 
convince himself that he was only dreaming. 
He promised to do so, but before I got 
back with my pigeons and the sabots, he 
had taken flight, and left me to carry all to 
the nearest house of the village. I thought 
to shame him out of his cowardice, but he 
mocked my incredulity, and said I was a 
fool to face the wehr-wolf for a couple of 
wretched pigeons.” 


Our heroine, —- listening to 
tales of diablerie with much gusto, 


and even indulging in ghostly crea- 


tions of her own fancy, was never self- 
duped. She could shake oft ghostl 
terrorsinamoment. Here isasketc 
of her primitive and credulous pea- 
sant neighbours, whose easy belief 
she probably envied at times :— 


“When the hemp-breakers came to do 
their business in the evening, our people, to 
get rid of the noise and dust, and especially 
as the villagers came in crowds to listen to 
their tales, stationed them at the little door 
of the court which opens on the Place. This 
is near the cemetery in which the crosses 
may be seen by the light of the moon over 
the lowenclosure. The old women relieved 
the hemp cleaners with stories of their own. 
Many, many were the wonderful and idle 
tales which they listened to with such emo- 
tion, and which had all the character of the 
locality, or the professions of those who 
related them. The sacristan was not with- 
out his own poetry, which lent a character 
of the marvellous to his particular domain 
—the tombs, the clock, the screech-owl, 
the steeple, and the steeple-rats, All the 
mysterious sorceries that he bestowed on 
the rats would fill a volume. He knew 
them all, and had given them the names of 
the principal dwellers in the burgh, who 
had died within the last forty years. At 
every death a new rat attached itself to his 
footsteps, and tormented him byits grimaces. 
To appease these bizarre manes he carried 
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food into the steeple; but when he returned 
the next day, he found the strangest charac- 
ters traced with the very grains which he 
had brought to them. One day he found 
all the white kidney-beans ranged in a 
circle, with a cross of red ones in the centre ; 
next day it was the contrary arrangement. 
Another time alternate white and red beans 
formed linked circles or characters unknown, 
but so well designed that you would have 
sworn they were the work of a ‘human 
person.’ There is no inanimate object, no 
animal so insignificant, that the peasant 
does not admit into his world of fantasy.” 


It pleases George Sand to fancy 
that the pure peasant race eminently 

ssesses the gift of hallucination. 
Her half-brother, being a rustic on the 
mother’s side, was terribly subject to 
ideal terrors, though a constitutionally 
brave man. Her love of the country 
has never lost its force. She thus 
gives her opinion on the abuse of the 
seasons by the fashionable world :— 


“T have always passionately loved win+ 
ter in the country, and could never under- 
stand the taste of the rich, who have made 
Paris the seat of festivals in that season of 
the year most inimical to balls, toilettes, 
and dissipation. It is to the fireside that 
nature invites us in winter to enjoy family 
life, and it is in the open country that 
the few fair days of the season can be felt 
and enjoyed. In the great cities of our 
climate the frightful mud, fetid and glisten- 
ing, scarcely ever dries. In the fields a 
short glimpse of sunshine or a few hours of 
wind renders the air healthy and the ground 
dry. The poor prolétaires of the city know 
this well, and it is not for their own plea- 
sure that they remain in this vast sewer. 
The factitious and absurd life of our great 
folk exhausts itself striving against nature. 
The English nobility know better: they 
spend the winter in their castles.” 


It is not probable that our own 
little people have ever thought of the 
following profitable occupation of 
their compeers the little Berrichons :— 


“In winter, grandmother allowed me to 
install my society in the large dining-room 
well heated by an old stove. The society 
was a score of children of the commune 
who had with them their saulnées. The 
saulnée is an endless pack-thread furnished 
with horse or cow-hairs on which are made 
running knots to catch larks and the small 
birds of the fields in time of snow. A 
good saulnée surrounds a whole field. It is 
rolled up on spindles, and they stretch it in 
the suitable locality before sunrise. They 
sweep away the snow in its track, and scat- 
ter corn in the furrow, and two hours after, 
they find the birds taken by hundreds, We 
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always went to gather in this crop with 
sacks, which our ass carried back full. In 
order to prevent disputes I established the 
‘community of property’ as well as the 
‘community of labour.’ The saulnées 
were obliged to be mended once in two or 
three days, especially the knotted hair. 
This article was obtained by a species of 
ecommunistic robbery. The children resorted 
to the meadows and stables, and pulled all 
the hair from the manes and tails of the 
horses, which they would afford without 
rebelling. We even succeeded in despoiling 
the young colts without ever getting a kick. 
After the capture came the division. We 
put'the larks on one side, and the birds of 
less value on the other. We selected a lot 
for our Sunday’s feast, and sent one of our 
society to sell the rest. I divided the money 
equally, and every one was satisfied. Our 
community was daily enlarging, and no 
one thought of rising early to plunder the 
saulnée of his comrades. On Sunday we 
cooked our birds. Rose was in good hu- 
mour on these occasions, for she was good- 
natured and pleasant when not in one of her 
frenzies. The cook turned up her nose at 
our performances. Father St. John put on 
a gri and said that the white horse’s 

il was growing thinner and thinner every 
day.. We knew that as well as he.” 


Of the convent superintended by 


English ladies she gives, on the whole, 
afavourable impression. A little rustic 
amazon like her must at first have felt 
herself ill at ease with the starched 
y ladies of London and Paris, 

y disciplined to some purpose. 
However, the grounds were extensive, 
and she wasat first interested in making 
herself familiar with all the buildings 
and nooks, and delighted at finding 
that she would be allowed a little bit 
of land tocultivate after her own taste. 
Very finely she illustrates the effect 
of liberty and restraint in common 
things : 


““ We were really in prison, but one with a 
large garden, and enlivened by a large so- 
ciety. The precautions taken not to allow 
anyone to go outside, were the sole stimu- 
lants to the desire of liberty. The Rue-des- 
Fosses Saint Victor, and the Rue Clopin 
were not tempting either for a walk or a 
prospect, They that would never think of 
crossing the home-threshold, watched the 
gaping of the cloister door, or darted 
stealthy glances through the slits by the 
window blinds. To disconcert the vigilance 
of the porter, to run down three or four 
steps, to catch a glimpse of a fiacre passing, 
was the ambition and the dream of forty 
or fifty wild and mocking young girls, who, 
the next day, would traverse Paris with 


their relations without the slightest plea- - 
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sure—to pace the flags and look at the’pas- 
sers-by being no forbidden fruit outside the 
convent.” 


For the romantic spirit of the new 
pupil the convent had its peculiar 
charms. 


“The cells of the nuns were delightfully 
neat, and filled with all these knick-knacks 
which a delicate sort of devotion tricks out, 
formalizes, frames, illumines, and be-rib- 
bons. In every corner the vine and the 
jasmine concealed the age of the walls. 
The cocks crowed at midnight as in the 
open country. The clock had a nice sil- 
very sound like a woman’stones. Inevery 
passage a niche held a Madonna, with the 
plumpness and mannerism of the seven- 
teenth century. In the work-parlour fine 
English engravings presented the chival- 
rous countenance of Charles I. at every 
period of his life, and all the members of the 
“papist” royal family. In fine, everything, 
even to the little lamp which swung at 
night in the cloister, and the massive doors 
which, every night, were closed at the en- 
trance of the corridors with a solemn sound 
and a dismal grating noise of the bolts, 
everything was marked by a certain charm 
of mystic poetry to which, sooner or later, I 
was to become sensible.” 


The following just remarks are 
worthy the attention of the heads of 
colleges and schools. They show the 
powers of good common sense that 
were united with so much poetry and 
romance in the intellect of our 
authoress. 


“My first impression on entering the 
class was painful. Thirty of us were 
crowded in a hall, too'narrow and too low. 
The walls covered with a salmon-coloured 
paper, the ceiling dirty, a floor broken in 
many places, the forms, the tables, and the 
stools in a grimy state; an ugly stove that 
smoked; the united odour of charcoal and 
a poultry yard! There we were to pass two- 
thirds of the day—three-fourths indeed in 
winter, and just at the time we were in 
winter without mistake, 

“T know of nothing in worse taste than 
this custom in houses of education, to make 
the study-room the most shabby and sad- 
looking in the house. On pretence that the 
children would injure the furniture and 
spoil the ornaments, they put out of their 
sight everything which might act as a sti- 
mulus to the thought or a charm to the 
imagination. They assert that engravings, 
ornaments, nay the very designs on the 
room-paper would cause disturbance. They 
will have it, that children are afflicted with 
dirty and awkward habits; they fling ink 
about ; they love to destroy. ese tastes 
and habits however they do not bring from 
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their homes, where they are taught to re- 
spect everything useful or beautiful, and 
where from the time they come to the use 
of reason, they never think of committing 
those injuries, which would not have such 
an attraction for them in seminaries and 
colleges, if they did not wish to revenge 
themselves on the negligence and parsimony 
with which ‘they are treated. The better 
you lodge them the more careful they 
will be. They will look twice before they 
soil a carpet, or break a frame. Those 
ugly naked walls in which you enclose them 
are objects of horror, and they. would tum- 
ble them down if they could. You wish that 
they should work like machines; that their 
intellects, detached from all preoccupation, 
should mechanically go on, and be inacces- 
sible to everything which composes physical 
or intellectual life. It is all false and im- 
possible. The child should breathe a pure 
air, it should be comfortable, it should be 
influenced by pleasing appearances around 
it. External nature is a continual spec- 
tacle to it. In shutting it up in a naked, 
unhealthy, and dismal room, you stifle its 
heart and its mind as well as its body. I 
would wish that everything should smile 
around the children of cities. The country 
child has the heaven, the trees, the herbage, 
the sun. 

“Why are Italians born, as it were, 
with a perception of the beautiful? Why 
does a mason of Verona, a little dealer of 
Venice, a peasant of the Campagna, pause 
in contemplation before fine works of art ? 
Why do they appreciate fine pictures or good 
music so justly, while our prolétaires, more 
intelligent in other respects, and our citizens 
more carefully educated, love the false, the 
vulgar, the ugly even, in the arts, if a spe- 
cial education has not subdued their 
instinct? It is that we live surrounded by 
ugliness and vulgarity. It is because our 
parents have no taste, and we transmit the 
traditional want of it to our children.” 


Let us be thankful that the voyages 
of ~—— Sand have not taken in the 


free exhibitions of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin. 

or this life-history as she terms 
it, after she quitted the convent we 
care little. ree-fourths of it con- 
sist of words and nothing co — 
is certain! g in evil-speaking 
against in ‘viduals but she will per- 
sist in being judged by the world 
according to a standard invented 
specially for her own case. She isa 
believer in a Supreme Being, or rather 
Universal Soul, and she will have 
nought to do with any body of pro- 
fessing Christians, and turns and turns 
on the defects she finds in Chris- 
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tianity and its social scheme, till she 
loses -herself in the perplexities of 
her oft-repeated tirades, and tires 
and disgusts her readers, unless they 
happen to be of that sect, whose 
ministers are Latouche, Sue, Fey- 
deau, Renan, and Co. 

Those curious persons who desire 
to know some particulars of her sepa- 
ration from her husband, her intimacy 
with Jules Sandeau, Alfred Musset, 
Chopin the Musician, &c., had better 
search elsewhere for. information. 
She will inform them of her adopting 
male attire on entering among the 
literary Bohemians of Paris, and how 
she mystified grave old counsellors by 
her literary and artistic knowledge, 
they all the while taking her to be a 
romantic youth of sixteen. But gene- 
rally when she is not occupied with 
accounts of her travels, delightfully 
given, or vague and eloquent decla- 
mation, her personal reports are of 
the very flimsiest description. All 
this occupies twenty — 8v0, 
the delightful little rivulets of clear 
print, meandering through large 
white meadows of charming paper. 
We conclude with the edifying death- 
bed confession of her grandmother; 
but for the exact truth of the details, 
we donot suppose the good old country 
Curé would vouch :-— 


“¢Sit down my old friend,’ said she, 
‘You see that I am too old to leave my 
bed, and I wish my granddaughter to assist 
at my confession.’ ‘ Very well, dear lady,” 
answered the Curé, troubled and tremb- 
ling all over. ‘Goon your knees for me, 
my child, and with your hands in mine, 
pray forme. Iam going to make my con- 
fession. I would wish that all my friends 
and servants were present at this public 
recapitulation of my conscience; but after 
all, the presence of my grandchild will be 
sufficient. Repeat the formulas, Curé; I 
either never knew them, or I have forgotten 
them. When that is over I will accuse 
myself.’ She repeated the forms, and then 
began. ‘I have never either wished or done 
evil to a human being, and I have done all 
the good in my power. I have not to con- 
fess falsehood, nor severity, nor impiety of 
any kind. I havealways believed in God; 
but attend to this, my child—I have not 
sufficiently loved him. I have failed in 
courage—there’s my offence; and since the 
day I lost my son I have never taken on 
me to bless him, nor invoke him in any 
sort. I judged him too severe for hay- 
ing struck me beyond my strength. He 
gave me my child, he removed him; but 
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let him restore tis to each other, and I will 

love and praise him with all my soul.’” 
There is more of this kind, but of 

so exalted a quality that we do not 


venture on a translation. If there 
were need we might easily descant 
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on the mental and moral condition of 
the reading folk who have elected 
a Sand, and such as George Sand, 
for their guides in matters affecting 
their present and future well-being. 


NOTES ON DANTE.—EPIC POETRY. 


Jupcine from the portrait of the 
“melancholy Florentine,” as Milton 
calls him, and from the psychical fa- 
culties displayed in his works, Dante 
clearly possessed rather an intense 
than an ample and various intellect. 
The lofty crowned head manifests 
largely the venerative sentiments and 
the power of will ; but the forehead, 
accurately marked in the observing, 
memorial, and reasoning regions, is 
rather high than broad. Unlike that 
of Shakespeare, in which fancy and 
imagination were equally developed, 
and who was thus able to intensify 
and amplify the inferior surface-con- 
ceptions of the former into the depth 
and vastness characteristic of the lat- 
ter, Dante possessed little fancy, but 
we are inclined to think that high up 
in the region of oe the imagina- 
tive organ was largely developed ; 
hence it displayed itself as we find in 
his poetry, rather in brief, intense 
flashes, than in pictures heightened 
by sublimity or beauty of detail—in a 
word, a narrow imagination, to which 
his concentrated intellect and force of 
feeling gave intensity. Unlike Milton, 
he had no sense of the infinite. His 
Hell is arranged in a series of circles 
‘descending into the centre of the 
earth ; his Purgatory a mountain ; his 
Heaven a number of planets, each 
spirally ascending higher than the 
other in the empyrean, in which the 
degrees of blessedness are indicated 
by varying gradations of light and 
sound. But although too many of 
the conceptions by which he has en- 
deavoured to work out his picture of 
the celestial regions exhibit a prosaic 
barrenness and want of fancy, never- 
theless, in its best passages, he dis- 
‘plays a greater sense of the divine 
than Milton, whose Heaven is quite 
an inferior conception to his Pande- 
monium ; and this may be attribut- 
able to two causes—first, that he had 
a greater power of love in his nature 


than the English poet ; and secondly, 
a personal aspiration to deify his pas- 
sion for Beatrice. 

In its sublime but rude ideal, its 
power, beauty, grotesqueness, and the 
realistic prosaic spirit in which much 
of it is laboured out, Dante’s Vision 
resembles a Gothic cathedral, which 
was alike a contemporary embodi- 
ment of the religious spirit of Catho- 
licism in a one-idead Europe, full of 
aspiration, butstill barbarous. Mighty 
and immense in its design, like the 
“poems built in stone” by the masons 
of the middle ages, it is like them in 
its abundant and accurate chiselling 
of details ; and as in executing the 
architectural work, it happened that 
some ae elaborating a niche— 
his mind the while inahappy, creative 
mood—embodied his sensitive recol- 
lection of some beautiful or terrible 
face he had seen or conceived, or his 
feeling for some scriptural story, in 
statue or bas-relief—so it was with 
Dante during the progressof his poem. 
This sacred song— 


‘** Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
Si che m’ ha fatto per piu anni macro,” 


which lines are in the Paradiso 
was a great labour, spiritual and per- 
sonal, which he ambitioned to ac- 
complish ; and while in it, especially 
the latter portion, there is much that 
is mere work, intentive and unideal, 
so, throughout, its happiest passages 
have taken form in transient, felicitous 
moods, in which he threw some ob- 
servation, recollection, feeling, or con- 
ception into its texture. Just as the 
interest attaching to Homer’s “Iliad” 
—the representative mental monu- 
ment of heroic Greece—is, and was 
intended to be, as much historic as 
poetic, so is it with the “ Divina Com- 
media,” in which the politician, po- 
lemic, poet, united the contemporary 
life of lie sudan with the legends of 
the past ; but unlike the work of the 
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lesian: stesting everything through 
the arbitrary colours of personality 
and passion. Dante was a scholar, 
like Milton ; but how great is the 
difference between the poems of a rude 
and a cultivated age—how wonder- 
fully the English genius has infused 
the spirit of learning into the crea- 
tions of his imagination ; how nakedly, 
and witha few exceptions, in which he 
has made such materials vital with 
his peculiar fire, Dante has inserted 
them among the hard, brief, engrav- 
ings of his pages. Dante’s poem ap- 
ars rather the work of a great half 
arbaric, half cultivated—of a half 
heathen, half Christian genius, than 
that of a supreme, civilized man, as 
Milton was, or of an universal, genial, 
— spirit, such as Shakespeare. 
hroughout it, indeed, there ampewe 
a primeval hugeness, a giant rudeness, 
an awfulness and beauty, a plainness 
and homeliness as well, resembling 
that manifested in the religious and 
poetic myths of Scandinavia and Hin- 
dostan. Dante is said to have com- 
menced the “Commedia” in histwenty- 
fourth year, and then, in consequence 
of the events of his tumultuous career, 
to have thrown it by, resuming its 
composition after a long interval. 
Whether, at the epoch above men- 
tioned, he had conceived the general 
ideal of the poem, is not certain ; the 
story of Francescaand that of Ugolino 
aresaid to have been written from con- 
temporary impressions, at the early 
period referred to; the major pro- 
portionof the poem was, of course, the 
work of his years of exile and wander- 


ings ; and having obtained a plan to 


work on from Alberico’s “Vision,” he 
began to embody a series of sketches 
and impressions, whose dates spread 
over many years, in an allegoric 
framework. That such appears to 
have been the case, this poem itself af- 
fords several evidences. For instance, 
in the first canto of the Inferno, 
speaking to Virgil, he says :-— 

“Tu se’ solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 

Lo bello stile, che m’ ha fatto onore.” 


“Thou alone art he from whom I 
have derived that beautiful style which 
exhalts me to fame’—a remark 
which, referring to his practice in 
poetic composition, would be inap- 
posite in its place in the beginning of 
the poem, had not other portions of 
it, more deserving of such an allu- 
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sion, been already achieved ; except, 
perhaps, we are to infer that he set a 
greater value on the sonnets and 
canzoni of the Conviva than his 
Life Poem. To us, indeed, it appears, 
that having conceived his design of 
the Vision of the three regions, 
Dante, whose soul, during his wan- 
derings through Italy, was always 
intent on this theme, threw into verse 
such pictures as, during his particular 
moods, arose in his imagination and 
afterwards turned the mass of ma- 
terial thus accumulated into shape in 
the respective; portions of his Vision. 
The poem itself is a journey, and 
one can fancy that the various de- 
scriptions of morning and evening 
which commence and terminate so 
many of the cantos—(several of these 
are among his most beautiful pas- 
sages, and are impressed with the 
natural truth of direct observation) 
—were introduced during this shap- 
ing process, and mark, as it were, 
the beginning and end of his daily 
work while thus engaged. This ap- 
pears, of course, chiefly in the most 
piaorne portions of the poem, the 

nferno and Purgatorio, in which the 
evidences of working out an idea are 
less apparent than in the Paradiso, 
whose region is almost wholly re- 
moved from the phenomena of earth. 
It is notable also that the scenery 
and similes of the two first divisions 
are justsuch as, with some exceptions, 
might have been observed in various 
parts of Italy during different sea- 
sons, and exaggerated and intensified 
by his imagination pondering over 
the conceptive localities of his poem. 
As to thesimilies, they are exelusivel 
derived from objects which he had 
visited, or such as presented them- 
selves to his daily observation. Thus 
one giant is compared to the leaning 
tower of Pisa ; another, buried to the 
middle in ice, is yet as high as the 
dome of St. Peter's; the burning 
tombs are like the sarcophagi of Ar- 
qua and Pola ; and the greater num- 
ber of his less shadowy and more 
beautiful images are derived from 
animals, birds, and children. 

While Dante purposed to make his 
Life Poem a medium for expressing his 
entire knowledge, historic, temporal, 
theologic, poetic, personal, he doubt. 
less intended it also as a satire on 
his age and country, using the ma- 
terials derived from his reading for 








Singer the lacunw. The Inferno 
was and bears the im- 


press. of the initi impetus of 
the genius which, with passions ex- 
acerbated and intensified by the 
wrongs and events of his life, consti- 
tuted itself the poetic judge, pun- 
isher and redeemer of humanity, his- 
toric and contemporary. Satire he 
intended in several of his delinea- 
tions, but satire in his hands became 
deepest anene’ In some of the 
inventions of torture during his ima- 
i wanderings through hell, he 
cae himself as infernal as his 
conceptions. _The passions of disdain 
and hatred which inflamed the soul 
of this wrathful spirit when a subject 
occurred to elicit and concentrate 
them, occasionally re the verge 
of madness. Such—(Danteas we know 
hadsuffered deeply from the arrogance 
of mankind after his exile)—is the 
scene in the Jnferno (c. 8), when he 
sees Fillippo Argento, a Florentine, 
who had oom noted for his arro- 
ceand overbearing demeanour, and 
it is one in which the poet is lost in 
the hater. The figure appearing im- 
mersed in the muddy pool,—“ Who 
art thou,” asks Dante, “ who art 
“One of those 
that mourn.” To which Dante re- 
plies, “In mourning and in woe 
tarry thou accursed spirit!” When 
the latter strives to lay hold of the 
boat in which they are crossing, the 
mild Virgil is represented by the 
poet as thrusting him back and cry- 
ing “ Away ! down to theotherdogs !” 
and then encircling Dante in his arms 
and kissing his cheek, he exclaim 
“Oh, soul! justly disdainful ; bl 
was she by whom thou wast con- 
ceived!” Dante then says, “Oh, 
master! how rejoiced woyld I be to 
behold him whelmed in those dregs 
before we quit the lake ;’ upon which 
Virgil assures him his desire shall be 
satisfied :— 


“ Scarce these words 
Were ended, when I saw the miry tribes 
Set on him with such violence, that still 
Por that I render thanks to God and praise, 
‘To Fillippo Argento!’ cried they all; 
And on himself the moody Florentine 
Turned his avenging fangs.” 


His sympathy toward the serpents 
Inf, ©. 35) 3 who’ transfix and torture 
is of the same sort. After 

ing the fiery snake striking 
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and pursuing this blasphemer, Dante 
says, “from that moment the ser- 
pents and I were friends.” In the 
33rd canto, Dante, walking over the 
heads of murderers, visored with 
congealed tears, kicks one of them 
in the face that he may weep ; and 
there are several other instances in 
which he represents himself as piti- 
less, ruthless, and demoniacal as the 
fiends themselves. Passion and im- 
agination in Dante are intense in his 
hatred as his love ;—he becomes a 
devil with devils, an angel with 
angels. In his inventions of torture 
too, he evidently took as great and 
savage a pride as in his disdain. Thus, 
after describing the scene in which 
the fiery serpent strikes Fucci, and the 
subsequent metamorphosis of snake 
into man and vice vers@, an uncouth 
conception which is worked out with 
the hardest and intensest earnestness, 
he is so delighted with it, that he 
immediately exclaims, “‘ Now, silence 
Lucan, and silence Ovid, for thy 
transformations I envy not.” Just 
as Shakespeare gave equal nature, so 
Dante gave equal intensity to all his 
conceptions. When he expresses 
disdain or omtntes he is supreme 
and inimitable. hus he makes 
Virgil briefly say of the angels who 
remained neuter in the battle be- 
tween God and Satan, that “their 
a consists in their ae 
ost the hope of death ; from the eart 
their fame has vanished ; pity and 
justice alike disdain them. Of those 
we will not speak, but look and 
pass.” 

Dante’s similes are numerous, and, 
though commonplace, strikingly illus- 
trative, but as they are almost always 
inferior to the subject, ave not ex- 
alt the imagination. The demon, Plu- 
- <—Sems at the reproof of Virgil, 
“like the wind-swelled sail, the mast 
being suddenly broken.” The region 
in the city of Dis, where the heretics 
are punished in burning tombs, is 
like the cemetery of Arles or Pola. 
The place, guarded by the Minotaur, 
is like the mountain landslip on a 
certain part of the Adige. The ridge 
over which they walk along the side 
of Phlegathon is compared to the 
dykes of Ghent or the Brenta, and 
the spirits who meet him in the 
gloom look at him as those who 
strain their eyes under the dim light 
of the new moon, sharpening their 
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“keen as an old tailor at a 

e's t The lake of boiling 
itch in ebogue, in which pecu- 

rs are punished, is like the — 
in the Venetian arsenal, in which the 
pitch is melted for maritime use, and 
the suffering spirits appear like dol- 
phins following a vessel’s track, and 
a themselves on the brink of the 
bank like frogs. The stench which 
rises from the region of Malebogue 
where the alchymists are punished 
with various diseases, is like that 
which comes from the lazar-house 
of Valdichiana in the sultry months 
of July and September. . The visage 
of one of the giants bound to the 
waist in the ice, is “as long as the 
spire that tops the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and from the waist up his stature 
was so great “that three Fries- 
landers would have striven in vain 
to reach his hair.” The lost spirits 
cast themselves from the bank into 
Charon’s boat, “like thelightautumnal 
leaves that fall, following one another, 
till the branch is bare.” 

In the Paradiso on the arrival of 
Dante and Beatrice, in Mercury, the 
a spirits drew toward them, 

ike fish in a clear lake toward any 
object they think is food. There 
are many more of the same appro- 
riate but commonplace sort, derived 
rom the daily objects which passed 
before Dante during the composition 
of the poem ; but by far the most 
ideal and accurately beautiful simile 
in Dante is that of the spirits, who, 
seeing his shadow on the path when 
they encounter on the mountain of 
Purgatory, are compared to sheep :— 


** Come le pecorelle escon del chiuso, 
Ad una, a due, a tre, e |’ altre stanno 
Timidette atterando I’ occhio e il muso; 
E cio che fa la prima, e I’ altre fanno, 
Addossandosi a lei s’ ella s’ arresta, 
Semplici e quete, e lo’mperche non sanno ; 
Si vid’ io muovere a venir la testa 
Di quella mandria fortunata allotta. 
Pudica in faccia e nell’ andare onesta.” 


From the immense extent of the 
theme which he purposed to execute, 
—that of representing humanity con- 
tempo and historic in the three 
regions of punishment, purgation, and 
blessedness, and inventing the pecu- 
liar degrees of each appropriate to 
the beings selected—but still more 
possibly from the essential character 
of his genius and imagination al- 
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most all Dante’s pictures are brief 
traceries ; the subject is presented in 
a flash, in the fewest lines and the 
most concentrated diction. It is only 
in the story of Francesca and Paolo, 
and that of Ugolino that he works 
out his subject in detail—how admi- 
rably it is unnecessary to say; the 
tale of Francesca isthe most exquisite 
little love-story in poetry, full of 

uty, nature, and intensest pathos ; 
throughout the lines are broken and 
seem to be interrupted by sobs and 
by i tumultuous beating of the 

e 


“ Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 

Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 

Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso 

La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante :— 
Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse :— 

Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante.” 


The same brevity characterizes the 
account which Ugolino gives of the 
process of starvation, by which he 
and his sons perished ; every touch 
ells, his imprisonment in the hor- 
rible tower, through whose narrow 
chink several new moons had glim- 
mered, when he was visited with the 
dream which foreshadowed his doo 
—his hearing the gates barred, an 
knowing it was the sign that he and 
his children were left to perish ; the 
daily details of the deadly effects of 
famine—the instances of filial and 
paternal affection, the deepening des- 
pair, the deaths of his children one 
after another, and lastly, the dreadful 
alternative to which nature impelled 
the wretched father, who, now grown 
blind, goes groping over the car 
° ae fasting got the mastery 
grief. 
_ Ugolino’s story has nothing sublime 
in it; but it is the ne plus ultra 
horror. Dante’s prevailing realism 
and love of definition interferes with 
his conceptions of their order, and 
hence, though such attempts are fre- 
cma werful, they fail in effect 
compared with those of Milton, whose 
imagination was far vaster, more spi- 
ritual and abstract, and whose blind- 
ness had, doubtless, great influence 
in giving its objects the character of 
elevation, grandeur, immensity, Con- . 
trast, for example, Dante’s Charon 
with Milton’s Death : the first is paint- 
ed by Dante as an old man blanched 
and white, inspi with demoniac 
rage, with wheels of flame round hig 
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eyes, which glow like burning coal. 
hurrying the shades whom he strikes 
with his oar into the boat. Milton’s 
Death is the most terrible of spectr 

and every line in which he is petated 
increases the effect of unsubstantiality, 
phantom-awe, and terror. From the 
concluding portion of this picture— 


“ Black he stood as night, 
Terrible as hell, and shook a dreadful dart,” 


we conjecture Milton obtained the 
nucleus of his conception from Ho- 
mer’s description of the phantom of 
Hercules, whom Ulysses meets in 
Hades. “But he, like dark night, 
holding a naked bow and an arrow on 
the string, terribly looking around 
like one about to shoot.” As a 
ghostly conception, however, Milton’s 

eath is unrivalled. Shakespeare's 
spirit of Hamlet’s father has less 
terror, naturally, and much more vi- 
sible distinctness. But to perceive the 
superiority of Milton, take the first 
glimpse he gave us of hell in the 
“ Paradise Lost,” and in the Inferno. 
In the first we have a vision of an 
infinite fiery sea, whose awful waves 
on which the lost angels float, give no 
light, but rather a darkness visible, 
serving only to discover sights of woe, 
regions of sorrow, where hope never 
comes, &c., &e. In the J alone, on 
the other hand, you look down a deep 
gulf from which sighs, moans, loud 
wails resound through the starless 
air, mingling with the sound of many 
lan es, accents of grief and anger 
and “ horrible smoke ;” all is realistic, 
and this latter adjunct Milton has 
judiciously excluded from his picture 
and thereby heightened the idea of 
the supernatural flame of the ocean 
of hell. There are, nevertheless, se- 
veral pictures in the Jnferno of a 
very grand, but peculiar order of 
imagination, a couple of which seem 
to have afforded Milton the key-note 
for some of his finest conceptions. 
Such is that of the “huge spirit,” 
Capeneus, who lies scorning his tor- 
ment, under the fiery tempest ; that 
in which Farinata raises himself from 
the fiery tomb with a brow that 
seems to hold hell itself in disdain ; 
that in which the Furies who appear 
on the top of the red hot tower in 
the city of Dis, call for the head in 
the Gorgon, to turn the earthly visitor 
into stone. The glimpse we get of 
the giants imprisoned to the waist in 





ice, who look like huge towers scat- 
tered over the icy desert, and dimly 
seen through its twilight, is not indeed 
sublime, but full of a sort of primeval 
‘saan nage The apparition of Cain, 

owever (whom Dante has placed, 
strange to say, in the Purgatorio, 
rather than in the Jnferno—one of 
the many instances which indicate a 
want of revision in his poem), is an 
instance of the sublime, but it is the 
Dantesque sublime. He is represented 
as a Voice, a Voice only, which rushes 
past like a volley of lightning when 
it cleaves the air, crying “ Whoever 
finds will slay me!” then flying 
vanishes, like a bolt launched from 
the cloud. And the same order of 
imagination appears in the succeeding 
passage, in which another voice of 
quick rattling thunder cries ‘“‘ Mark 
me, Aglaurosturned to rock,”—which 
exclamation is followed by a stony 
silence. As regards the numerous 
inventions of torture in Dante, they 
seldom approach the sublime, but 
fully realize the horrible, as intended, 
though in those—which are chiefly 
physical not mental—he is almost 
everywhere inferior to Milton. It is 
only as far as the horrible enters into 
the sublime, and it is hardly possible 
to unite both, that any of them are so. 
But even Milton’s picture of Sin, a 
fair woman above, ending in a serpent 
coil voluminous and vast, with the 
hell-hounds tearing her womb, isin its 
way more frightful than Dante’s best 
conceptions of the semi-grotesque sort, 
such as the transformation of men 
into serpents, &c. The grotesque, 
indeed, was the element in which 
his imagination concentrated in con- 
ceptions of power, not beauty, pro- 
duced the greatest originality, and he 
even manages to make some such 
fancies pathetic. Such is the passage 
in which he represents the evil coun- 
sellor, Bertrand of Born’s punish- 
ment. He sees a headless figure 
approach, carrying his head by the 
hair in his hand, like a lantern, and 
the head looks piteously up, and ex- 
claims, “ Woe’s me.” The division 
was th retributive punishment for 
having divided and raised contention 
between father and son. In describing 
his a Dante displays frequently 
not only beauty but grandeur of the 
highest sort. Some appear in thunder, 
as the one which, hurries across the 
lake of hell to open its gates, through 
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which the lost angels, gathered on the 
battlements, will not allow Dante to 
enter—and having effected his object, 
silently departs, immersed in other 
thoughts. But one of the finest is 
the spirit in the Purgatorio, whose 
approach, yet unseen, Dante, while 
gazing on the sunset, becomes con- 
scious of, by the weight of light falling 
on his eyes—a very spiritual instance 
of imagination; and next he whose 
face had a tremulous lustre as of the 
morning star. It is a pity the Tuscan 
poet did not introduce a greater 
number of pictures of scenery, effects 
of external nature, into his work, as 
several of those it contains are ex- 
quisite in their union of the objective 
and subjective. Such is the descrip- 
tion of dawn in the first, and of even- 
ing with which the 8th canto of the 
Purgatorio opens. It was the hour 
which wakens fond desire and melts 
the heart of those at sea, who have 
bid sweet friends adieu, when the 
pilgrim hears from afar the bell which 
seems to weep for the day that dies. 
Beautiful also is the gray hour of 
dawn in the 9th canto :— 


“* Nell’ ora che comincia i tristi lai 
La rondinella presso alla mattina 
Forse a memoria de’ suoi primi guai’— 


one can hear almost the sad cry of 
the swallow wheeling through the 


gray twilight. Beautiful, too, the 
glimpse of the sea from the summit of 
the mountain :— 


“ Connobi il tremolar della marina,” 


which gives us the distant tremulous 
line of = along the morning sea, 
as Aischylus’ avepiOuov yedaopa, the 
multitudinous wave-smile of the noon- 
day ocean. Dante’s habit of putting 
his knowledge into his description of 
natural scenery frequently interferes 
with their naturalness ; thus even in 
the beautiful passage about dawn 
(Purg. 1) the poetry is injured by an 
astronomic allusion. No fault, how- 
ever, can be found with his lines in 
which we hear the lark rising and 
becoming silent, satiated with the 
sweetness of its song :— , 


Qual lodoletta che 'n aere si spazia, 
Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia.” 


Despite the number of its commen- 
tators, not a little uncertainty still 
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exists respecting the composition of the 
“Commedia,” a title he is said to have 
selected from his purposing to write 
it in the middle style, but into which 
he introduced all styles. It is now 
certain that the first seven cantos of 
the Inferno were composed at a 
riod preceding his banishment 
oe Florence, and in these may be 
seen pretty clearly that he had he 
already projected the ideal of the 
poem, which was to embody in alle- 
goric form his conception of a hell, 
purgatory, and paradise, to be a 
satire on his personal enemies and. 
those of his country, and an immor- 
talization of his ue for Beatrice. 
The early cantos of the Jnferno 
indicates her reappearance. As to 
the controversy whether he in- 
tended her as an allegory, &c., thein- 
trinsic evidence of the portions of the 
poem in which she appears testifies 
that the object of her introduction 
was of mixed nature, as at one time 
he has made her speak as a woman, 
and further on in the Paradiso as an 
exponent of his views of theology, « 
a study which he is said to have de- 
voted himself to at Paris shortly be- 
fore commencing;the Paradiso. His 
first idea was to immortalize his love, 
and secondly in the person and under 
the name of Beatrice—one who 
blesses,—to make her the mouthpiece 
of divine theologic knowledge. He 
first represents her as a real being, 
and subsequently idealizes her. into 
a celestial myth. 
Of the three parts of the “Comme- 
dia,” while there is greater energy and 
ower of invention in the/nferno, there 
is, with the exception of a couple of its 
episodes, a spans. gaan poetic spirit 
pervading the Purgatorio than the 
Paradiso; and it is pleasanter to wan- 
der with him from day to day through 
the ascending regions of this great 
mountain in the middle of the ocean, 
whose summit touches heaven, than 
to accompany him through the strain- 
ed conceptions of a Ptolemaic heaven, 
where there are so many absurdities 
and where the imagination is wearied 
with his endless attempts to represent 
degrees of blessedness by variations 
of intensity in light, &c. Altogether 
there are too many signs of labour in 
the great poem in which Dante’s for- 
mative intention is so apparent. In 
the Purgatorio he exhausted the sub- 
ject in the twenty-nine cantos, but 
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was obliged to write several more to 
make it nearly the same length as the 
Inferno, “There are many individual 
peculiarities seen here and there; 
among them, his ending each of the 
three parts with the word “stella.” 
Altogether Dante’s poem, with its 
union of greatness and littleness ; its 
sublime and beautiful flashes of ima- 
gination ; its exhibition of individual 
passion ; its absurdities, charms, and 
Incongruities, is one of the most dif- 
ficult subjects of criticism in the 
range of literature. But amid imper- 
fections, the result of a barbarous age, 
and of the purpose which the writer 
set- before him, it contains passages, 
both for conception and diction, which 
for high spiritual imagination are 
unique in creative literature. No 
writer ever intensified prosaic reality 
80 wonderfully into poetry. 


* EPIC POETRY. 

Tne critical idea of the epic, as illus- 
trated by the chief works of that order 
of poetry, is an elevated discourse of 
a great and important action which 
terminates happily. The “Iliad” isthe 
epic of eroism ; it ends with 
the death of Hector, the Trojan hero 
and safeguard of Troy, the victory of 
the Greeks, and prospective consum- 
mation of the struggle involved in the 
above event. The purpose and end of 
the “ Aineid” are the adventures of 
“ 7ineas” and foundation of Rome. 
Tasso’s “Gerusalemme,” is the epic of 
Christian chivalry, its object, the 
rescuing of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the hands of the Mahometans. The 
“Tusiad” of Camoens—the Odyssea 
of modern European literature, and 
still more modern in its spirit than 
the foregoing poems, is the epic of 
commerce—the discovery of the pas- 
sage round the Cape to the East by 
Gama. Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” is 
the epic poem of Biblical writ and 
Christian theology. The latter, ‘in- 
deed, does not fulfil the purpose of 
an epic in ending happily, but such 
conditions | are realized in “ Paradise 


ost all those poets have framed 
their works on Homer. The intro- 
duetion of the «machinery of pagan 
deities, which, in the imitator, Virgil, 
is so far consistent with the religious 
ideas of his age, becomes, to the last 


degree absurd in the poem of Camoens, 
which describes one of the chief events 
of Christian Portugal in the fifteenth 
century. Even Tasso, also, would 
have been much ‘more consistently 
poetic, if he had confined his machi- 
nery to the spirits and enchanters of 
Romanic poetry, without the owtré 
introduction of the Tartarus of the 
Pagans,—an anomaly in which he 
followed the barbarism of Dante, and 
an anomaly which the really sub- 
lime imagination and poetic judgment 
with which: Milton was endowed, 
—— him ee ; 
omer, in sses an eye for 
natural truth oe) a vigour of ima- 
gination, equal to any poet, excepting 
in the highest conceptions of sublimity, 
which were not possible in the pagan 
age in which he lived. But we can- 
not think that the entire of the “Iliad” 
and “Odyssea” were the works of his 
individual mind; it is much more 
rational to believe that, with his 
largely receptive soul, he appeared at 
a period when a large accumulation 
of traditional and written ballad 
literature, having for their subject 
the ten years struggle between the 
Greeks and Trojans, existed, that 
he collected and re-shaped them 
into a continuous narrative, and that 
it is only now and then, when some 
incident struck his imagination, that 
he has remoulded it with the indivi- 
dual originality and power of his 
genius, just as Shakes worked 
with the early essays of the English 
drama. Appearing in a cultivated 
age, Virgil drew largely from his mo- 
dels, the “Odyssea” and “Tliad;” butit 
is absurd to speak of him as a mere 
ae. It is chiefly = his neseies 
that he appears so, it being, in > 
difficult to rival Homer in the treat- 
ment of such subjects; but that his 
imagination was capable of producing 
original conceptions and descriptions, 
equal to any in the poems of the Greek, 
the death of Dido, the games in the 
fifth book, and a couple of the episodes 
testify. Tasso’s “ Gerusalemme,” the 
chief excellence of which attaches to 
the choice of the subject and its sym- 
metrical struct is an aggregation 
of imitations: ie conceptions ° of 
Homer and Virgil are constantly ap- 
parent in his battles, and its finest por- 
tion (the 16th canto), the description of 
the garden of Armida, is taken from 
the island of Venus, in the 9th canto 
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of Camoen’s “Lusiad.” Like Virgil, his 
—_ i ity is vote Bee in his epi- 
es, and like the tuan, his de- 
termination to produce a sha 
on a classic model, interfered with his 
inventive powers. It is in the earlier 
talian poets, Pulci, Boiardo, and 
Ariosto, rather than Tasso, that the 
characteristic genius of modern Italy 
is seen in all its natural, spontaneous 
wildness, beauty, and variety.. The 
epist, Tasso, though gifted with a fine 
intellect, and exquisite sensibility, 
cannot compare with his forerunners 
in spontaneous imagination. - It is in 
the regions of pure romance, untram- 
melled by classic forms, that the Italian 
genius has produced its most national 
and delightful poetry. 

To exalt the glory of Christendom 
was Tasso’s object; to immortalize the 
national glory of Portugal, that of 
Camoens. A poem based on a voy- 
age of discovery undertaken to con- 
nect Europe and the East by com- 
merce, is in its ideal in advance of 
those of which mere war constituted 
the interest. That of the Portugese 
somewhat resembled the “Ph ia” 
of Lucan, inasmuch as it derives its 
chief literary interest from its pic- 
tures, geographical and local; but 


tong it is interspersed with vigor- 


ous descriptions in strong and rich 
language, it does not display much 
imagination. In its most famous 
passage, the apparition of the storm 
phantom of the Cape, the poet de- 
stroys the effect by entering into de- 
tails respecting its appearance, which, 
though intended to be sublime, are 
merely horrible and ludicrous. Itisa 
Dantesque conception in its literal- 
ness, but without a touch of the 
genius by which, if he did not always 
render sublime, he e his concep- 
tions intensely impressive. Again, 
his description of the Isle of Venus, 
instead of painting the beauty of such 
a place in an imaginative manner, he 
has thought it necessary to display his 
observations as traveller, by describ- 
ing almost every tree of the tropics. 
The bathing nymphs and other acces- 
sories, however, of this picture have 
left Tasso little to do but translate it 
into Italian, condensed and pruned 
of its prosaic superfluities of detail. 
Calypso’s Island is, of course, the 
nucleus of all such poetic paradises 
of the ocean ; and in its narrow but na- 
tural simplicity, the picture of Ho- 
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mer has a charm more truly imagina- 
tive than those of the succeeding epic 
poets. To Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” we 


ped need not allude; the first, second, and 


- books, arethe sublimest creations 
of epic poetry, nor is it necessary to 
add how eat more poetically noble 
are his Garden of Eden, his Eve and 
Adam, than Tasso’s garden of vo- 
luptuous enchantment, and his Ar- 
mida. 

Epics have thus been grounded on 
heroic life, battle, and voyage, on 
Christian chivalry, on conquest, and 
commercial discovery, and on the 
theologic history of Christianized hu- 
manity. The question arises—are any 
of the nations of Europe likely to 
produce an epic embodying the spirit 
of the more modern epoch than which 
reflect the historic phases of the past ? 
To great genius nothing is impossible. 
It is . eee opinion that in the 
present age of prose romance, in 
which the chief object is to pe 
the reader by the highest stimuli of 
invention, a poem of the same length 
asthe “Tliad” or“Paradise Lost” would 
obtain but a limited constituency of 
readers; but we believe that any well 
selected national subject, treated by 
oon imagination andart, could hardly 
ail of success. A poem of this order, 
referring to modern times, would pre- 
sent many difficulties, but though 
devoid of the charm which remote- 
ness ever gives, its want in that re- 
spect should be obviated by the pe- 
culiarity and novelty of its treatment. 
That there are abundant themes for 
epic poetry in antique and Middle- 
Age fable, affording unbounded seope 
for the imagination, we need not say; 
as regards England there is the peri 
of Arthurian romance, from which 
the great Italians derived so much of 
their inspiration and materials, and 
which is now being worked up 
Tennyson. On such fabulous peri 
epics are still ible, and very de- 
lightful ones, but they should be of 
a purely imaginary character, based 
on pure nature, moulded by pure 
art, and divested of the now absurd 
classical machinery which has inter- 
fered so much with the poetic effect 
of several above alluded to. - 

An epic poem, however, reflectin 
the modern age and impregnate wi 
the modern spirit, should be based 
either on some historic circumstance 
or fable suitably invented with this 
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object, and should be designed to 
illustrate civilized humanity in the 
current epoch, in which man has pro- 
gressed to a position independent of 
external circumstan in which he 
stands at the head of the economy of 
nature, ns science as an instru- 
ment to control nature, and while de- 
wperiog her powers, elevating himself 
above them ; in a word, he now repre- 
sents the conquest of spirit over 
matter. A purely scientific ees, in- 
deed, or one merely intended to ex- 

und the discoveries of science would 

merely didactic ; but the introduc- 
tion of its spirit into a poem referring 
to the condition of progressive man, 
would if treated with high imagination 
and art realize a degree of grandeur 
to which poetry has not hitherto at- 
tained. oetry should divest the 
utilized facts of science of the com- 
monplace aspect in which they have 
come to be received, from familiarity, 
and, illuminating them by descriptive 
eloquence, display them as instruments 
of the power of progressive man 
and of the glories of civilization. 
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The machinery of the modern epic 
would thus be found in the spiritual 
triumphs of the greatest minds—this 
conquest of nature through the dis- 
covery of its laws and the inventions 
which have arisen therefrom. A good 
fable once founded in historic fact or 
invented, all such elements could be 
made instrumental to its progress. 
Every epic subject should be wrought 
out of elements—national, social, hu- 
man—founded upon actions, thoughts, 
emotions, so universal as to render 
all human souls contemporary ; it 
should contain the most vigorous de- 
lineations of incident and character, 
the grandest and most pathetic paint- 
ings of passion, all that the imagina- 
tion can create in the realm between 
the real and possible; everywhere 
mnanifesting the noblest real and con- 
ceptive truth embodied by the most 
comprehensive art.; and, uniting the 
Gothic, with the scientific spirit, re- 
flect at once the characteristics of the 
modern European imagination and 
the intellectual progress and glory of 
a civilized age. 


TIMON. 


Cast on this globe by cold mechanic Fate, 
To breathe and suffer ’till I perish thence, 
Choose thou, my soul, instead of love or hate, 
The temperate sphere of calm indifference ; 
Matching against the infinite pitiless power, 
That makes and breaks an universe at will, 
A mind as feelingless and firm, until 
The hurrying darkness of the final hour 
Blots thee to nothing. Let the human race, 
Weak, wanton, treacherous, cruel, pass thine eye 
As pictures, to be viewed a little space 
From out thy stoical securi 
Then yielded to oblivion. 


t amen 
one what may 
Matter and soul to change or ruin tend ; 
Life’s only pleasure is, that every da 
But brings our natures nearer to their énd. 
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AN OLD IRISH ACTOR AND HIS TIMES: FROM 1691 To 1721. 


THOMAS DOGGET. 


Many persons who live in London 
may have seen, and a far greater 
number who vegetate beyond that 
busy, boiling focus of excitement, 
energy, ambition, vice, and virtue, 
have undoubtedly heard or read how, 
on the 1st of every August, as surely 
as the day comes round, six “jolly 
young watermen,” arrayed in uniform, 
each with a faultless wherry, whose 
build causes the eyes of professionals 
and amateurs to water, form in a line 
at London Bridge, on the Westmins- 
ter side, facing up the river, opposite 
to what was, and may perchance be 
still, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, that well-known house of call, 
“The Old Swan.” On a signal, given 


at the exact time of ebbing tide, 
when the current is strongest against 
them, they start together, and pull 
with might and main, as fiercely as 
John Gilpin tugged at his horse’s 
neck in his compulsory ride, until they 


reach “The White Swan,” or its site, 
at Chelsea. The removal of ancient 
landmarks by the hand of ruthless 
improvement makes sad havoc with 
historic reminiscences, and saddens 
the heart of the os antiquary ; 
but, happily, this barbarism cannot 
alter appointed scenes of action, or 
confuse their limits. When the goal 
in this aquatic Olympic race is 
reached the proclaimed victor receives 
his prize—a professional upper gar- 
ment, spic and span new, with a real 
silver badge on one of the arms. 
This is called “Dogget’s Coat and 
Badge,” from the name of the ori- 
ginal donor who founded this annual 
display- of skill, and bequeathed at 
his death a sum of money, secured in 
the Fishmongers’ Company, the in- 
terest of which was to be appropriated 
each year, and for ever, to the same 
purpose, in loyal commemoration of 
the advent of the House of Hanover 
to the throne of these realms. The 
first match took place on the Ist of 
August, 1715, and has continued on 
the appointed anniversary, without 
intermission, to the present date. 

But who or what was this public- 
spirited, patriotic Dogget, who has 
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thus perpetuated his name, although 
he was a bachelor without offspring ? 
Was he a lord mayor, or an alderman, 
or a loriner, anglice a saddler, or a 
fishmonger, or a cordwainer, or @ 
tailor, or a “ linen-draper bold,” or a 
peer, or a baronet, or a simple knight, 
or a squire? No; he was none of 
these. The name would scarcely dig- 
nify the peerage, albeit there be some 
Wallops, and Smiths, and Browns, 
and Joneses there, even less aristocra- 
tically euphonious. People,in general 
neither ask nor care a he was. 
The successful Tom Tug who figures 
in’ the prize may perhaps top off a 
gill to the memory of the founder, 
but there his interest in the matter 
ends. Go amongst the countless 
thousands who jostie pell-mell to the 
Derby, the Oaks, or the St. Leger, as 
if they scarcely expect to live till they 
get there, who consider these world- 
renowned reunions as part and parcel 
of their existence, eventsin which they 
have a vested interest, and ask how, 
why, or where each got its distin- 
guishing name. Not one in one 
thousand can tell you. The answer 
will be as satisfactory as the usual 
English response, if in any given city, 
town, or village, you venture to in- 
quire the way to such a shop or 
house, “really I dont know: Iam a 
stranger here.” 

Well, then, this Dogget was an 
actor, a manager, an author, too—for 
he wrote a comedy—and, withal, an 
Irishman. This last accidental item 
was no particular recommendation in 
those days to gentlemen in search of 
a living on the Saxon side of the 
channel. But he was not only a very 
humorous son of Erin, but a pru- 
dent one, to boot, for he made money 
and kept it; was known on ’Change 
as a successful dabbler in the stocks ; 
had savings in the funds, a good float- 
ing balance at his bankers ; ledahighly 
respectable life, and died in ripe old 
age, as honest Partridge so fervently 
expressed his wish to pass away, com- 
fortably in a bed, with sorrowing 
friends around him. 

Dogyet’s intended gift was adver- 

J 
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tised in the Drury-lane play-bill of 
the Ist of August, 1715, a copy of 
which may still be seen in the British 
Museum. The announcement was 
thus:—“This being the day of his 
Majesty’s happy accession to the 
throne, there will be given by Mr. 
Dogget an orange-coloured livery, with 
a badge representing Liberty, to be 
rowed for by six watermen that are 
out of their time within the year past. 
They are to row from London Bridge 
to Chelsea. It will be continued an- 
nually on the same day for ever. They 
are to start exactly at four o’clock.” 
We have here another instance, on a 
small scale, of the loyalty ener the 
players have been sooften distinguish- 
ed. Dogget was an enthusiastic Whig. 
who displayed his bias on all occa- 
sions with more zeal than comported 
with the prudence of one who should 
have remembered that he lives by the 
general favour of the public. He 
needed not his political bequest ofacoat 
and badge to secure his memory from 
oblivion. The pages of Colley Cibber 
have given him a prominent niche in 
a gossiping, life-painting chronicle, 
that will survive many dry annals and 
dull, if authentic, histories. 

Actors are a strange race, and their 
oddities sometimes break out in their 
wills, when they happen to make them 
and have anything to leave. Jealous 
of each other they are—what profes- 
sionals are not? Butit is not true, 
although Lord Byron says so in ironi- 
cal verse, that they hate with a hatred 
found only on the stage. Baddeley, 
of Drury-lane, who was not held in 

articular esteem by his confreres when 
iving, endeavoured to propitiate their 
posthumous good-will by leaving the 
interest of one hundred pounds in the 
three-per-cents. to purchase a plum- 
eake, wine, and punch, to be enjoyed 
by the company of that theatre in 
the great creen-room, on the annual 
recurrence of Twelfth Night. But 
he did more and better than that with 
a much larger portion of his savings, 
to evince his regard for his brethren 
in arms. He directed that his house, 
freehold, messuages, garden, &c., in 
New Store-street, a life interest in 
which he left to a female friend, 
should at her death, together with 
certain moneys to arise from the in- 
surance of an annuity, goto the Society 
established for the relief of indigent 
persons belonging to Drury-lane thea- 
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tre. His house and premises at 
Moulsey he also bequeathed as an 
asylum for decayed actors and ac- 
tresses, with an additional stipulation 
that when the net produce of the 
property amounted to £360 per an- 
num, pensions were to be allowed; 
especial care to be taken to have the 
words “Baddeley’s Asylum” on the 
front of the house. The last clause 
savours something of vanity, and of a 
too literal application of the text, 
which says, “ Do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel?’ Still 
Baddeley meant well, and it was 
hardly fair that his benevolent in- 
tentions should be snutied out and 
forgotten. 

Michael Kelly, in his “ Reminis- 
cences,” published in 1826, tells us 
that the trustees of the Drury-lane 
Theatrical Fund had thought proper 
to sell the house at Moulsey. With- 
out doubt those conscientious irre- 
sponsibles considered they had a right 
to do so, and carried the amount to 
the general balance; but the pro- 
ceeding might have given the testator 
a twist in his coffin had he been sen- 
tient of it. On the day of the first 
meeting for the endowment of that 
praiseworthy, and, we trust, highly 
tlourishing haven of rest, the Dramatic 
College, when so many eloquent 
— were made, in the Princess's 
Theatre, it seems strange enough that 
no one thought of Baddeley, his be- 
quest, or hfs asylum. It was no fault 
of his that his design was not carried 
out, and oblivion is hard measure in 
return for intended benevolence. 

Baddeley had the misfortune of be- 
ing what Iago designated Cassio, 
though all commentators are puzzled 
to find the reason why, unless through 
a misprint— 


“A fellow almost damned in a fair wife.” 


Mrs. Baddeley, née Snow, was one of 
the most beautiful women that ever 
trod the stage or dazzled the eyes of 
the public; but she was frail, and 
venal in her frailties as any Lais, 
Phryne, or Phillis, of ancient or mo- 


dern times. She sold her favours, 
and her husband was aceused of con- 
doning her conjugal lapses, as they 
say in the Divorce Court, by sharing 
in their profits. This brand of infamy 
he carried with him to his grave ; 
yet, on the 20th of April, 1790, he 
published a letter, in his own vindi- 
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cation, in the General Advertiser, re- 
specting the disagreement with his 
wife, and stating, at full length, his 
reasons for parting from her. He 
also directed his executors to reprint 
the letter once every year, “to pre- 
vent the world from looking on his 
memory in the villanous point of view 
in which it had been set forth in cer- 
tain memoirs, pamphlets, &c.” Charity 
inclines us to think the wretched 
Baddeley was maligned. He had been 
cook to Foote, who advised and as- 
sisted him to go on the stage; and 
afterwards, on some quarrel, said, 
“ Hang the rascal, I deserve his inso- 
lence for taking the spit from his 
hands to put it by his side.” He 
evinced considerable talent in French- 
men and fops, though he had neither 
the rich humour as an actor nor the 
systematic integrity as a man, of Dog- 
get, from whom this episodal digression 
has too long diverted us. Our bent is 
discursive, and we often feel obliged 
to say, internally, with the old poet:— 


“ Wolloa, my Fancy! whither wilt thou go?” 


r 


Thomas Dogget was born in Castle- 
street, Dublin, sometime beyond the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
year unascertained. His father ap- 
pears to have been a tradesman in a 
very small way, and the son, with 
such education as he could pick up—(it 
was little enough, for he wrote whole 
without the w)—had to fight a pass- 
age through the rough brambles of 
life as best he might. In early man- 
hood he tried the stage in his native 
city without success. His name is 
not mentioned by Hitchcock or Chet- 
wood in their accounts of the Dublin 
theatres; and he soon crossed over to 
England in search of the honour de- 
nied to him at home. In after-life he 
was incommunicative on family sub- 
jects. The aunals of obscure poverty 
may furnish point to a useful moral 
or wind up a stanza gracefully, but 
Dr. Johnson tells us, and he speaks 
from personal feeling, that they sup- 
ply few pleasurable reminiscences to 
those who are too closely connected 
with them. Fora considerable timne— 
for years it would appear—Dogget en- 
dured the hardships and vicissitudes 
of a strolling life, during which he 
became intimate with Anthony, or 
Tony Aston, as he was more familiarly 
styled, a noted itinerant who laid the 
country towns under contribution 
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with what he called his “ Medley,” 
a selection of first-rate humorous 
scenes from the most popular plays ; 
between eaeh a song or dialogue of 
his own filled up intervals and com- 
pleted the slender bill of fare. His 
company was generally composed of 
himself, his wife, and son, with a 
promising recruit or two, when he 
could pick them up without bounty 
or pay beyond a precarious share. 
He assumed a sort of manorial right 
to every town he invaded; and, if an- 
other troop disputed occupancy with 
him, he used every art he could de- 
vise to evacuate the place of these 
interlopers, as he denounced them, 
He was generally popular, contrived 
to re up @ livelihood, and was as 
well known and expected as the post- 
boy and his horse, who carried the 
mail. His exceedingly scarce thea- 
trical pamphlet of twenty-four pages, 
which he calls a sequel to Cibber, 
contains anecdotes relative to the ac- 
tors of his day, particularly Dogget, 
which are nowhere else to be found. 

Galt’s account of Dogget is meagre 
and dull. It could scarcely be other- 
wise, writing as he did, to order, in 
haste, and with scanty materials, 
What he tells us is a transcript from 
Cibber, divested of Cibber’s piquancy. 
He had evidently never seen Tony 
Aston’s treatise. We should wonder 
if he had, for Isaac Reed says in a 
note attached to his copy—which 
brought £1 16s. at his sale—“Though 
Thave possessed this pamphlet twenty- 
six years, I have never met with a 
duplicate of it.” Genest was the pur- 
chaser, and quotes freely from it in 
his “ History of the Stage.” There 
is now a copy, perhaps Genest’s, in 
the British Museum. The work seems 
to have been printed privately for 
subscribers only. 

The first authentic record we have 
of Dogget, as a London actor, dates in 
1691, when his name appears as Je- 
puty Nincompoop in > Urfey's co- 
medy of “Love for Money, or the 
Boarding School,” produced at the 
Theatre Royal, as Drury-lane was 
then called, par excellence. The first 

reat actors of the Restoration had 
een swept away by the scythe which 
spares no one, but they had left sue- 
cessors and pupils supposed to be 
equal to themselves. The part above 
named, one of importance, could 
scarcely have been given to a new 
35* 
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actor, untried on the metropolitan 
boards, and in all probability was not 
his first appearance. Dogget had not 
only been for years a strolling actor, 
but a manager of strolling actors, and 
must have been, at least, five and 
thirty at this time. It seems likely 
that he had already saved money, for 
within nineteen years after, we find 
him associated in the new patent of 
management with Colley Cibber and 
Wilks. 

“ Love for Money” met with oppo- 
sition on the first night, but continued 
to stand its ground, and had reasona- 
ble success. Forty-two years later, 
Charles Coffey, a little Irish play- 
wright, transformed it into a ballad- 
farce, under the title of “ Boarding 
School Romps, or the Sham Captain ;” 
but a bad copy of a poor original 
had no elements of vitality, and it 
died accordingly without a struggle. 
Shortly after the production of 
“Love for Money,” in 1692, another 
comedy, by D’Urfey, called “ The 
Marriage Hater match’d,” afforded 
Dogget an opportunity, in the part of 
Solon, which he took such advan- 
tage of that his favour with the town 
became fully established. Yet, either 
the exigencies of the theatre or mana- 
gerial caprice thrust him into such 
unimportant third-rate tragic parts 
as Batto in “Regulus,” Bertrard 
in Bancroft’s “ Henry the Second,” 
and Phorbas in Dryden’s and Nat. 
Lee’s “ Gidipus.” From this damag- 
ing line, however, he delivered him- 
self by an untoward comic effect in 
the last-named character, which res- 
cued him effectually from the buskin 
of Melpomene. He had to say, “ Why 
had not Phorbas perish’d in that 
moment” which he so pointed as to 
produce a roar of merriment scarcely 
equalled by Liston’s long subsequent 
efforts in Romeo and Octavian. 

Tony Aston describes Dogget as a 
little, lively, spract man, who spoke 
several dialects correctly, sang humo- 
rous songs with infinite effect, intro- 
ducing them often between the acts 
and at the end of tragedies ; and adds 
that he danced the Cheshire round 
more nimbly than even the famous 
Captain George. Perhaps his native 


“jig” helped him here, supposing the 
round to pe a collateral of the sane 
family. Downes says of Dogget, “ On 
the stage he is very aspectabund, 


Here 


wearing a farce in his face.” 
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we have a direct vision of the Mun- 
den physiognomy in Cockletop, with 
all those marvellous variations which 
looked so natural that it were pro- 
faning genius to call them grimaces. 
Downes then adds, “His thoughts 
deliberately frame his utterance con- 
gruous to his looks. He is the only 
comic original now extant; witness 
Ben, Solon, Nykin, the Jewof Venice,” 
&c. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that, until Macklin’s time, 
Shylock was considered the lawful 
property of the low comedian or 
buffo of the company. Steele, in the 
Tattler, No.120, terms Dogget the best 
of comedians. The Spectator says, 
No. 370, “The craft of an usurer, the 
absurdity of a rich fool, the awkward 
roughness of a fellow of half courage, 
the ungraceful mirth of a creature of 
half wit, might be for ever put out of 
countenance by proper parts for 
Dogget.” All accounts agree that he 
copied nature and studied no other 
model. He dressed his characters 
with the exactitude for which William 
Farren was so remarkable in our own 
days, and made up his face for all the 
different degrees of age with the con- 
summate skillof a professor of the art 
pictorial. This led Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler to tell him that he was a better 
painter than himself. “TI,” said the 
knight, “can only copy Nature from 
the originals before me, while you 
vary them at pleasure, and yet pre- 
serve the likeness.” This genuine 
comedian worked up his joke and his 
audience aloug with him to the true 
point, but never exceeded it; he 
ceased to tickle before verging on 
satiety, and above all, scrupulously 
observed that great canon of Shake- 
speare so often and _ remorselessly 
violated, which enjoins “those that 
play your clowns to speak no more 
than is set down for them.” Liston 
indulged in this licence sparingly, 
John Reeve liberally, and Wright 
immoderately. One evening, at the 
end of what was announced in the 
bills as “another screaming farce,” 
the last-named actor came into the 
green room, where the author sat, 
writhing in agony at the multiplied 
interpolations. “I think wehad’em to- 
night,” he said, glowing with applause 
and complacency. “ You had, if you 
please,” groaned out the immolated 
scribe, “but, for my part, I never 
wrote a line of all you have uttered,” 
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and so saying stalked out indignantly. 
“Now, there’s gratitude for you!” 
exclaimed Wright. “If I had stuck 
to his d——d trash, where would the 
farce have been?” 

With his multiplied endowments 
for the worship of Thalia, Dogget 
undervaluéd her sister muse. He 
thought, and in some respects plau- 
sibly if not justly, that comedy was 
more in accord with every-day life 
and practice ; and when he became a 
manager, his innate love of economy 
made him view with horror the costiy 
trains, pluines, and processions, with 
which Tragedy, “in gorgeous pall, 
came sweeping by.’ He looked at 
the treasurer’s books, cast up the 
balance according to hisown bias, pro- 
nounced the chance of profit incom- 
mensurate with the risk,and gave this 
amongst his reasons for retirement, 
while money was flowing in in a con- 
tinuous streain. 

The celebrated comic actor, Nokes, 
died in 1692. He can be scarcely 
said to have made a vacancy for 
Dogget, although nearly in the same 
line; but Nokes inclined more to 
burlesque. He was the John Reeve 
rather than the Liston of his day, and 
had fallen into comparative decline 
before Dogget appeared. In 1693, 
Congreve’s first comedy of the “ Old 
Bachelor” was produced, and at once 
stamped him as one of the most 
brilliant writers in our language. His 
dialogue isa coruscation of wit, while 
his plots and characters are really his 
own. The latter may be fictitious 
and artificial, but they are infinitely 
amusing and contrasted with rare 
skill. On the immoral bearing of his 
plays there is no occasion to enlarge. 
They have died with change of man- 
ners, and would not be tolerated 
now. Expurgation is impossible: the 
leaven is inthe marrow. When Con- 
greve composed the “ Old Bachelor” 
he was only nineteen. “It was 
written,” he says, in his defence 
against Jeremy Collier, who had 
singled it out for express execution in 
his famous attack on the licentious- 
ness of the stage, ‘‘as several know, 
some years before it was acted. 
When I wrote it I had little thoughts 
of the stage, but did it to amuse 
myself in a slow recovery from a fit 
of sickness. Afterwards, through my 
indiseretion, it was seen, and in some 
little time more it was acted ; and I, 


Thomas Dogget. 


through the remainder of. my indis- 
cretion, suffered myself to be drawn 
into the prosecution of a difficult and 
thankless study, and to be involved 
in a perpetual war with knaves and 
fools.” On this Collier retorted, “I 
shall not inquire what his disease 
was, but it must have been a very ill 
one to be worse than the remedy.” 

There seems, as Dr. Johnson says, 
to be a strange affectation in authors 
of appearing to have done everything 
by chance. The “ Old Bachelor” was 
written for amusement in the languor 
of convalescence ; yet it is apparently 
composed with great elaborateness of 
dialogue and incessant ambition of 
wit. The periods which appear to 
flow easiest cost the authors the most 
painful labour. Moore says that the 
most sparkling passages in the “School 
for Scandal” eame from Sheridan’s pen 
by slow and gradual instalments ; and 
Moore’s biographers tell us that he 
cast, re-cast, and polished up his most 
fascinating lyrics a hundred times 
before he satisfied himself that he 
had touched the true chord. The 
age and practical inexperience of the 
writerconsidered, the * Old Bachelor” 
is, indeed, a very wonderful perfor- 
mance. Dryden declared he had 
never seen such a first play. “ As for 
comedy,” he says, in his Essay on Dra- 
matic Poetry, “repartee is one of its 
chiefest graces ; the greatest pleasure 
of the audience is a chase of wit kept 
up on both sides and swiftly mana- 
ged.” In this interchange df verbal 
carte and tierce, this rapid word-play 
of passado and punto reversd, not 
even Vincenzio Saviolo with hisrapier 
could have held a candle to Congreve 
with his pen. Dryden, in conjunction 
with Southerne and Arthur Main- 
waring, the cher ami of Mrs. Oldfield 
for the time being, slightly revised 
Congreve’s comedy, and gave it to the 
manager, who reaped therefrom a 
harvest of gold, some of which the 
author entwined with his laurels. In 
those days the most successful plays 
had no such runs as we have wit- 
nessed and are witnessing in modern 
times. Eight or ten repetitions was 
considered an average attraction. In 
the “Female Wits,” a comedy in the 
form of a rehearsal, acted in 1697, 
Marsilia speaks of her play as likely 
to be acted seventeen or eighteen 
nights together, to which Mrs, Wed?. 
fed replies, “ How, Madam! That 
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is three or four more than the ‘Old 
Bachelor’ held out.” : 

In the “ Old Bachelor” Dogget was 
admirably fitted, as Fondlewife, called 
sometimes in the bills Vykin, and so 
delighted the author that he declared 
he would write a part for him in every 
play he might produce in future. The 
cast included Betterton, Powell, Dog- 

et, Bowers, Joe Haines, Underhill, 
illiams, Alexander, Mesdames 
Mountford, Bracegirdle, Bowman, and 
Leigh, a galaxy of talent, which, if 
we are to believe the ancients, was 
never approached in the degenerate 
days when these, in due time, had all 
withered off the stalk. Portraits of 
many of these worthies, male and 
female, in their most applauded 
characters, may be seen in the paint- 
ings and engravings of the Garrick 
Club, and in no other place. 

Dogget had a good part cooked 
up for him in a comedy from Moliére, 
by Wright, called the ‘“ Female 
Virtuosos,” but fortunately for him- 
self he escaped the “ Wary Widow,” 
by Higden, in which Whincop says, 
“The author had contrived so much 
drinking of punch, that nearly all the 


actors got drunk, and were unable to go 
through with it, so that the audience 
was dismissed at the end of the third 


act.” A good warning to writers to 
stint their scenes of conviviality, 
which some indulge in rather exuber- 
antly. The author of the “ Wary 
Widow”, printed his play naturally 
enough in an ill-humour; but in his 

reface, instead of alluding to the 
immediate cause of failure, he made 
a savage attack on the public for pre- 
ferring such poor stuff as the “Old 
Bachelor.” 

Congreve’s next comedy, “ The 
Double-Dealer,” produced also in 
1693, was less successful than_his 
first; neither did Dogget find Sir Paul 
Plyant a second Fondlewife. In 
1694, he acted Sancho Panza, in the 
first partof D’Urfey’s “Don Quixote,” 
and spoke a singularly indecent epi- 
logue in character, riding on an ass. 
Joe Haines introduced this sapient 
quadruped in 1697, in the epilogue to 
“Unhappy Kindness,” dressed as a 
cavalr Theor. Pinkethman some- 
times followed the eminent examples; 
and Liston, as utany of us have seen, 
frequently mounted Lord Grizzle, on 
his benefit nights, on a similar charger. 

In 1695 a considerable portion of 
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the Drury-lane company rebelled 
from the government of Rich, and, 
headed by Betterton, set up their own 
standard in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,where 
they fitted up the Tennis-court as a 
theatre, and opened under a licence 
from King William the Third, ob- 
tained through the interest of Lord 
Dorset, then Lord Chamberlain. They 
started with a new comedy by Con- 
greve, called “ Love for Love.” Ben, 
the sailor, was so admirably acted by 
Dogget that much of the success of 
thirteen successive repetitions was 
attributed to him. The character of 
Foresight is obsolete. No one now, 
except a few old ladies of both sexes, 
followers of Zadkiel, has any faith in 
judicial astrology however they may be 
mnystified by spirit-rapping and spiri- 
tual “manifestations.” But, in 1695, 
it was a fair subject for ridicule. 
Persons of the first rank, education, 
and ability, devoted themselves to the 
study, and firmly believed in it. 
Dryden cast his son Charles’s nativity, 
and found that he was threatened 
with danger from water ; and, strange 
to say, a narrow escape he had from 
drowningat Rome. The Lord Shaftes- 
bury of Charles the Second’s time, a 
very different sort of man from his 
living descendant, though a professed 
deist, was a dotard in astrology, and 
said to Bishop Burnet that a Dutch 
doctor had foretold to him the whole 
series of his life. 

In 1696, Dogget produced his 
comedy, called “A Country Wake,” in 
which, in addition to his own talents, 
he enlisted those of Betterton, Under- 
hill, Kynaston, Trefusis, Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Bowman, and 
Mrs. Leigh. There have been many 
better, and quite as many worse, plays 
thanthis. Dogget must have improved 
his literary acquirements materidlly 
since the time when he mis-spelt 
monosyllables. Fifteen years later, he 
cut his comedy into a farce, and re- 
vived it at Drury-lane under the title 
of “ Hob, or the Country Wake,” 
rincipally for his own acting, which 
~ it on the stage for several 
seasons. Both comedy and farce were 
often attributed to Cibber, although 
printed with Dogget’s name in the 
title-page. The Spectator says, No. 
502, “ There is something so miracu- 
lously pleasant in Dogget’s acting, the 
awkward, triumphant, comic sorrow 
of /Tobin different circumstances, that 
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T shall not be able to stay away when- 
ever it is given.” In 1720, Leigh, the 
actor, reproduced the farce with 
some additions, and called it “Hob’s 
Wedding.” 

Again, at the same theatre, Hip- 
pesley brought out a fourth version 
of the “.Country Wake,” as “ Flora, 
or Hob in the Well ;” a good ballad- 
farce, but Dogget’s original comedy 
is much better than any of the pieces 
taken from it. ‘“‘ Hob in the Well” 
vas revived at Drury-lane in 1767. 
The last performance was so recent 
as June, 1823, for Knight’s benefit, 
when he played //ob in the Somerset- 
shire dialect. 

In 1697, Dogget, on some difference 
with the management of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, returned to Drury-lane. 
Vanburgh cast him into the part of 
Lory,a smart valet, in the “Relapse,” 
but he resigned it to Pinkethman 
after the first night, as unsuited to 
his style. It seems quite clear from 
sufficient evidence that Dogget was 
of a most obstinate temper, immov- 
able in his opinion of what he 
thought right and wrong, and never 
easy under any kind of government. 
Cibber says, ‘* I remember him three 


times, for some years, unemployed in 
any theatre, from his not being able 
to bear, in common with others, the 
disagreeable accidents that in such 


societies are unavoidable.” Those 
who know the stage experimentally 
can best tell how the career of the 
most applauded actor—more espe- 
cially if he is seduced to dabble in 
management, which seems to the 
uninitiated to be all cowleurderose—is 
beset by storms, vicissitudes, heart- 
burnings, jealousies, disappointments, 
failures where triumph appears cer- 
tain, and loss and ruin where genius, 
industry, and sound judgment seem 
almost to bind fortune to his chariot 
wheels. Dogget, from a habit of 
carefully looking after his own in- 
terest, sometimes fell into false caleu- 
lations. Cibber says, again, “ What- 
ever pretences he had formed for this 
first deserting from Lincoln’s Inn, I 
always thought his best reason was 
that he looked upon it as a sinking 
ship, not only from the melancholy 
statement of their profits, but like- 
wise from the neglect and disorder of 
their government.” That govern- 
ment, be it remembered, was a 
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republic, which, if possible, suits 
theatres less than nations. 

Dogget had not been a season at 
Drury-lane after his return before he 
discovered that Rich, the patentee, 
broke faith with him, although he 
had taken care to have his articles 
drawn firm and binding, fenced round 
with penalties and forfeitures, in case 
of infraction. He therefore refused 
to act any more, choosing rather to 
lose his unsatisfied demands than to 
incur the risk and expense of an 
action atlaw. Butthe manager, who 
knew his value from others, being in- 
capable of estimating it himself, ob- 
tained a mandate from the Lord 
Chamberlain, through an ea#-parte 
complaint, traced him to Norwich, 
and despatched a messenger to bring 
him up in custedy. Dogget, who 
had money in his pocket and liberty 
in his heart, langhed at the summons 
and obeyed it with alacrity. He 
entertained the tipstaff, his travelling 
companion, with the best cheer on the 
road, refused to ride on horseback, 
insisted on being conveyed in a coach, 
and altogether displayed as much 
sense of enjoying a joke as a man 
whose mind was exclusively pre- 
occupied with business might be sup- 
posed capable of exhibiting. As he 
found his charges were to be defrayed, 
not out of his own pocket, he called 
for the choicest dainties that every inn 
could provide, or a pretended weak 
appetite digest. At this rate they 
rolled jollily on, more like two friends 
on a party of pleasure than with the 
air of a poor devil in durance. On 
reaching London, Dogget immediately 
applied to Lord Chief Justice Holt 
for his habeas corpus, which that 
eminent functionary of the law at 
once granted, with a public ceffsure in 
court on the process of his arrest. 
The officious agents in the afiair 
found they had mistaken their man, 
and Dogget told Cibber they whis- 
ered something in his ear on leaving 
him, which removed all uneasiness on 
his part as to future proceedings. The 
Lord Chamberlain found that he had 
exceeded his authority, and was glad 
to get out of the scrape as well as he 
could, 

Jetween 1698 and 1700, we find no 
mention of Dogget in either of the 
London theatres. These three seasons 
comprise one of the intervals alluded 
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to by Cibber, and it seems scarcely 
probable that a money-loving man, in 
the height of his reputation, should 
lay quietly fallow ieiee that long 
period, waiting the upshot of chance 
and time. We may more readily 
sup that he scoured the provinces 
with one of the strolling companies 
spoken of by Tony Aston, which, with 
rare art and still rarer luck, he con- 
trived to render respectable, comfort- 
able, and remunerative. “While I 
travelled with him,” says Tony, “each 
sham kept his horse, and was every- 
where treated as a gentleman.” Those 
were improved days for itinerant sons 
of Thespis ; for we find from “ Hamlet” 
that, when the Copenhagen company 
visited that philosophic prince at 
Elsinore, that they performed the 
journey more humbly: 


“Then came each actor on his ass.” 


While Dogget was in eclipse, Con- 
greve brought out his comedy of the 
* Way of the World,” in bic, of 
course, he had no character. This 
play is quite equal, if not superior, to 
its predecessors from the same hand, 
yet scarcely passed muster. Could 
the absence of one favourite and 
leading actor, however powerful, have 
been the cause of this? It is difficult 
to say. The “Wheel of Fortune” 
without Kemble, or “ Paul Pry” with- 
out Liston, would, in all probability, 
have died and made no sign. Dennis 
assures us that the “ Way of the World” 
was “hissed by barbarous fools in the 
acting ;’ and Dryden, in a letter to a 
friend, remarked, “ though Congreve 
was at that time at the height of his 
reputation, yet this admirable comedy 
was coolly received, at which he was 
so highly offended and disgusted that 
he resdlved to commit his quiet and 
his fame no more to the caprices of 
an audience.” 

Nearly all the plays of the era we 
are now treating of were immoral, 
indecent, and irreligious. Wit, how- 
ever brilliant, is an unsatisfactory 
equivalent or excuse for such generic 
corruption. Addison says, in the 
Spectator, No. 446, “ Cuckoldom is 
the basis of most of our modern plays. 
If an alderman appears upon the 
stage, you may be sure it is in order 
to receive this distinction. A hus- 
band that is a little grave or elderly 
generally meets with the same fate. 
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Knights and baronets, country squires 
and justices of the quorum, come up 
to town for no other purpose. I have 
seen poor Dogget cuckolded in all these 
capacities.” The Master ofthe Revels 
at last felt the necessity of interfer- 
ence by a restraining Act, under which 
Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle were 
fined for uttering irreverent expres- 
sions. Collier madeaviolent onslaught, 
against which Dennis, Congreve, and 
Vanburgh defended themselves by 
answers which led to retorts written 
with a sharper pen, and containing 
sounder arguments. Dryden alone 
pleaded guilty, and promised amend- 
ment in the preface to his Fables, 
published in 1700. At an earlier 
veriod he more emphatically placed 
1is penitence on record in the tollow- 
ing noble passage in his ode on the 
death of a Anne Killigrew : 





“O gracious God! how far have we 
Profan’d thy heavenly gift of poesy? 
Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 
Debas'd to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordain’d above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of 

love. 
O wretched we! why are we hurried down 
This lubrique and adulterate age, 
(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own) 
T’ increase the streaming ordures of the 
stage, 
What can we say toexcuse our second fall? 
Let this, thy vestal, Heaven, atone for all ! 
Her Arethusan stream remains unsoil'd, 
Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefiled ; 
Her wit was more than man, her inno- 
cence a child.” 


Pope has filched the last line almost 
verbatim, and without acknowledg- 
ment, in his epitaph on Gay : 


“ In wit a man, simplicity a child,” 


Shakespeare always excepted, we 
may, perhaps, consider Congreve as 
our best comic writer ;—observe, we 
speak of genuine comedy, not farcical 
buffoonery ; and one of the highest 
compliments ever paid to Sheridan 
was when he was called the modern 
Congreve. 

With all his talent, Congreve must 
be pronounced a literary fop. He 
pinned himself on to the skirts of the 
great, and took more pride in his 
doubtful toleration amongst the 
ranks of fashion than in his ad- 
mitted pre-eminence in the common- 
wealth of letters, When Voltaire 
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called upon him, while in England, 
he paid him many compliments on 
the reputation and merit of his 
writings. Congreve thanked him 
coldly, and at the same time told the 
“ingenious foreigner” that he wished 
to be considered not as an author, 
but only as a private gentleman, and 
in that light expected to be visited. 
Voltaire replied that if he had been 
only a gentleman, he had never been 
troubled with that visit. In his own 
account of the incident, the French- 
man observes that he was not:a little 
disgusted at such an unseasonable 
demonstration of vanity. But, though 
Congreve undervalued the fame his 
comedies brought him, he did not 
treat the consequent pounds, shillings, 
and pence, with equal disdain. They 
were solid and tempting, and led him 
to enter into a compact with the 
Lincoln’s Inn management to furnish 
a play annually for a share of the 
general profits. Assuredly, the la- 


bourer is worthy of his hire ; but if he 
feels ashamed of, or undervalues the 
work, let him, to be consistent, eschew 
the honoraria, the fees and monetary 
pepe Resets belonging. Lord 


3yron abused Sir Walter Scott be- 

cause he asked, and his publishers 
chose to pay, half-a-crown per line for 
his poems. He says :— 


‘* For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son, 
And bid a long good night to Marmion.” 


But, when Murray put forth a 
pamphlet in ee to some state- 
ments by Captain Medwin, after Lord 
Byron’s death, it appeared that the 
noble bard had received some £24,500 
for his copyrights, that he was a stout 
stickler at a bargain, and that in a 
particular transaction, touching me- 
moirs, he remonstrated in jocular 
— but with business-like argument, 
thus :— 


‘‘ For Oxford and for Waldegrave, 
You give much more than me you gave, 
Which is not fairly to behave, 
My Murray. 


“ For if a living dog, ‘tis said, 
Be worth a lion fairly sped, 
Why, a live lord is worth two dead, 
My Murray.” 


In 1701, we find Dogget reinstalled 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and assisting, 
as the French say, at a pernicious 
sacrilege against Shakespeare, in an 
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alteration of one of his finest plays 
into a thing called the “Jew of 
Venice,” by Granville, Lord Lans- 
down—Shylock, asa comic character, 
by Dogget. This farrago kept the 
stage, until driven off by Macklin, in 
1741, a dreary interval of suspended 
Shakespeare, lasting forty years. 
Downes says that Shylock, even thus 
travestied, was one of Dogget’s best 
characters. We may be sure that he 
scorned to buffoon it. At Bassanio’s 
grand entertainment, given with the 
Jew’s own ducats, Shylock is intro- 
duced at a separate table, and drinks 
to his money as his only mistress. At 
the end of the third act, Granville 
makes him say to Antonio, “ Thou 
art caught, and shalt pay the whole 
thief’s bill.” Rowe, in his account 
of Shakespeare, prefixed to his edition 
of the poet’s works, has this para- 
graph—* Though we have seen the 
“Merchant of Venice” received and 
acted as a comedy, and Shylock per- 
sonated by an excellent comedian, 
yet I cannot but think that the 
character was tragically designed by 
the author.” This is so plain, that 
it is strange Granville should not see, 
or that seeing, he should presume to 
alter it. But what are we to think 
of the taste and delicacy of a noble- 
man who makes fortia say, if she 
should be forced to marry her Dutch 
suitor,she must become “La Signora 
Gutts/! Oh, hideous! What a sound 
will that be in the mouth of an 
Italian ;” or, who could sit and listen 
to a prologue supposed to be spoken. by 
the ghost of Shakespeare, containing 
such a dose of servile sycophancy as 
we find in the following lines :-— 


“These scenes, in their rough native dress, 

once mine, 

But now improv'd, with nobler lustre 
shine! 

The first rude sketches Shakespeare's 
pencil drew, 

But all the shining master-strokes are new. 

This play, ye critics, shall your fury stand, 

Adorn'd and rescued by a faultless hand !” 


But charity can palliate, if not cover, 
even vanity egregious as this. Let it 
then be recorded that Granville gave 
the profits of his play to Dryden’s 
son, who was poor enough to be in 
want of a dinner. 

The noted Joe Haines died in 1701, 
He was a strange compound of oppo- 
sites. A buffoon, swindler, scholar, 
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linguist, mountebank, fortune-teller, 
A.M. of Trinity Collegey Cambridge, 
and a comic actor of great humour, 
with an irresistible cuiien facetious- 
ness, which introduced him not only to 
the acquaintance, but the familiarity, 
of persons of the first rank. He con- 
trived to get himself employed on the 
staff of two distinguished statesmen, 
Sir Joseph Williamson, and the Duke 
of Buckingham, but his constitutional 
impudence and laxity of speech 
marred his promotion in diplomacy. 
He passed himself off in France for a 
count, and became a general favourite 
in society for a time from his fluency 
in the language and incomparable 
dancing. Through life he was up 
and down—a pauper, or a spendthrift, 
rolling in ephemeral wealth, or with- 
out a penny in his pocket. His great 
forte seems to have been in speaking 
prologues and epilogues, particularly 
those written by himself. But he 
was ever a licentious dog, loose in 
morals and without religion. Once 
he played off a practical joke on a 
parson, by pretending to appoint him 
chaplain to the players, which led to 
some unseemly equivokes. The par- 


son happened to have a son, a member 
of the thrasonical family, a talking 
bully, and, of course, a coward ; but 
he vowed publicly to avenge the trick 


gut upon his father. Accordingly, 
1e watched Joe from rehearsal one 
day, and swaggering up, desired him 
to draw. Joe demanded to know 
why, and they adjourned to a tavern 
that he might be told. Joe receiving 
the information, consented at once, 
but said, “I am a religious man, and 
must have five minutes to say my 
prayers.” He then retired to the 
next room, and in a loud tone, dis- 
tinctly heard by his challenger, ex- 
pressed his repentance for killing 
seventeen persons in duels, and con- 
cluded by asking forgiveness for 
being obliged to add this unhappy 
entleman to the list. The other 
ooking on his fee-simple of life as 
not worth a moment’s purchase, ran 
down stairs, and left Joe to pay the 
reckoning. Quin told Garrick the 
following story of him:—In James 
the Second’s time, when Romanism 
‘was a sure road to preferment, he 
amongst others. of higher rank and 
more weight, professed himself a 
convert, and gave out that the Virgin 
had appeared to him. Lord Sunder- 
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land sent for Haines, and questioned 
him as to the truth of his conversion, 
and whether he had really seen the 
Virgin. ‘“ Yes,’ my lord; I assure 
you it is a fact.” “How was it, 
pray?” “Why, as I lay in bed the 
Virgin appeared to me, and said ‘Arise 
Joe”” “You lie, you rogue,” ex- 
claimed the Earl ; “if ithad really been 
the Virgin herself, she would havesaid 
Joseph, if it had only been out of re- 
spect to her husband.” Haines, upon 
his re-admission to the theatre after 
his return from the Church of Rome, 
acted Bayes, and spoke his recanta- 
tion-prologue in a white sheet, with 
a burning taper in his hand. The 
prologue is printed in Tom Brown’s 
works. Amongst Tom Brown’s Letters 
from the Dead to the Living are three 
long ones from Joe Haines to his 
friends at Wells’s coffee-house in Co- 
vent Garden, but they contain little 
or no theatrical information, and are 
dullerthan might have been expected. 
Joe Haines was buried in that 
favourite theatrical necropolis, the 
chureh-yard of St. Paul’s Covent 
Garden, but we never heard that 
any of his aristocratic friends erected 
a monument to his memory. 

Not long after Haines, died Edward 
Kynaston, one of the earliest actors 
of the Restoration. In youth he was 
celebrated for his performance of fe- 
male parts, in which old Downes has 
recorded that he so sensibly touched his 
audience that it was doubted whether 
any of the women who followed him 
were equally successful. He became 
so much the rage that ladies of fa- 
shion paraded him in their carriages 
to the park, after the play, in the 
dress of the heroine he had person- 
ated. But as age advanced his voice 
became harsh and dissonant, and so 
he subsided into tyrants and bullies. 
He bore a great resemblance to the 
noted rvoué of his day, Sir Charles 
Sedley, of which he was absurdly vain, 
and endeavoured to display it by 
many expedients. On one occasion, 
he got a suit of laced clothes made 
in imitation of the Baronet’s, and ap- 
pearing publicly in it, Sir Charles, 
whose wit very seldom atoned for his 
ill-nature, inflicted a severe punish- 
ment on his folly. He hired a bravo 
to accost Kynaston in the park one 
day, when he bedizened himself in 
his finery, pick a quarrel with him, on 
account of a pretended affront from 
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his — and cudgel him unmer- 
cifully. This scheme was duly put 
in practice, and though Kynaston pro- 
tested that.he was not the person his 
antagonist took him for, the ruffian 
redoubled his blows on account of 
what he affected to consider his scan- 
dalous falsehood. When Sir Charles 
Sedley was remonstrated with upon 
the cruelty of this transaction, he 
told the actor’s friends that their pity 
was misplaced, for that Kynaston had 
not suffered so much in his bones as 
he had in his character, the whole 
town believing that it was he who 
had undergone the disgrace of the 
chastisement. Kynaston died wealthy. 
He bred his only son a mercer. Davies 
speaks of having seen his grandson, 
the Rev. Mr. Kynaston, who purchased 
the impropriation of Aldgate ; but he 
thought it no honour to be the de- 
scendant of a player, and declined 
communicating any anecdotes of his 
ancestor. 

During the season 1704-1705, we 
find Dogget once more at Drury-lane, 
in his usual round of characters, re- 
appearing as Str Nicholas Cully, in 
the “Comical Revenge,” followed by 
Fondlewife, in the “Old Bachelor.” 
On the 3lst of January, 1705, he 
acted Polonius for the first time. _In 
1706, he returned to the Lincoln’s Inn 
Company, now removed to a new 
theatre in the Haymarket, built by 
Sir John Vanburgh, and opened as 
Moneytrap in the new comedy of the 
“ Qonfedaracy.” This was oue of his 
most brilliant hits, greatly aided by a 
minutely elaborated make-up, which 
heightened the general effect to an ex- 
tent that actors, careless of adventi- 
tious aids, have no idea of. His coat 
was old and threadbare, with new 
cuffs, pockets, lids, and buttons, to 
render its natural rustiness more con- 
spicuous, The neck so stuffed as to 
make him appear round-shouldered, 
and to force his head forward. His 
square-toed shoes were large enough 
to buckle over those he wore in com- 
mon. His breeches rather long and 
loose, which shrank his legs, of ordinary 
size, to most unnatural thinness. The 
picture was a study, and the perform- 
ance unique. But neither the one 
nor the other were dashed off by im- 
pulse or inspiration. They resulted 
from careful thought, long practice, 
and comparative observation. When 
will the aspiring tyros of the day, 
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who wish and expect to reach perfec- 
tion at a hop, skip, and a jump, re- 
member the laborious apprenticeships 
of their forefathers, and tame down 
their vaulting ambition to the pati- 
ence and perseverance with which the 
elders were contented to toil up the 
ladder, a round at atime ? ~ 

“Squire Trelooly,” a farce by three 
eminent hands, as Sylvanus Urban 
used to call his leading contributors 
—Vanburgh, Congreve, and Walsh— 
was highly successful ; according to 
Downes, in a great measure owing to 
Dogget’s excellence in the Squire, 
founded on Molitre’s A/onsicur de 
Pourceaugnac. <A triumvirate of re- 
nowned names is naturally security 
forsuccess. “Three Hours after Mar- 
riage,” by Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot 
was unequivocally damned. These 
three great scholars and critics laid 
themselves open by a blunder they 
would have lashed unmercifully in 
others. Sir Z'remendous says, “O, 
what felony fromthe ancients! What 
petty larceny from the moderns. 
There is the famous Iphigenia of 
tacine ; he stole his Agamemnon from 
Seneca, who stole it from Euripides.” 
Now Racine could notsteal his Iphige- 
nia from Seneca, as the French play 
represents the intended sacrifice of 
Iphigenia by Agamemnon at Aulis, 
and the Latin play the murder of 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and 
Agisthus. Dennis himself, ridiculed 
as Sir Tremendous, could not have 
made such a mistake. 

The new theatre in the Haymarket 
proved a losing concern. Every im- 
portant quality of convenience had 

en sacrificed to the display of a vast 
triumphal piece of architecture. Van- 
burgh let the building to Owen Swiney, 
who engaged some of the actors from 
Drury-lane, including Wilks and Cib- 
ber, but Dogget ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the company. Two years 
passed over before his name re-ap- 
peared in the London bills. In 1708 
the Haymarket was made over en- 
tirely to Swiney, for operas, and the 
actors joined the forces at Drury-lane 
under Rich and Brett. The united 
companies opened their campaign on 
the 15th of January. On the Ist of 
March, Dogget was announced for six 
nights only, an engagement that ap- 
pears not to have been renewed. He 
commenced with Ben, in “ Love for 
Love,” and coneluded on .the 15th of 
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the same month, as Fondlewife, the 
last night being announced as his be- 
nefit, and this was probably his stipu- 
lated remuneration. His only per- 
formance in 1709 was on the 7th of 
April, the night of Betterton’s famous 
benefit, when he volunteered his 
services ih his favourite original part 
of Ben. The pit was thrown into 
boxes, and no person admitted with- 
out printed tickets, delivered at a 
guinea each. Mrs. Bracegirdle de- 
livered a prologue, and Mrs. Barry an 
epilogue, written respectively by Con- 
greve and Rowe for the occasion. The 
stage was filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, and such a concourse of 
rank and fashion had never before 
been assembled in the theatre. 

In 1709-10, Dogget was associated 
with Wilks, Cibber, and Mrs. Oldfield, 
in the new patent. Betterton would 
have been included, as justly entitled 
to the distinction from his high stand- 
ing and long service; but he was 
seventy-three, a martyr to gout, and 
had lost his slender earnings by 
speculation, and by disregarding the 
caution of the wise king, who foretels 
the consequences of suretiship. He 
preferred a fixed salary, though small, 
to the chances of profit and loss. 
Dogget objected to a petticoat in the 
government, and proposed to buy Mrs. 
Oldfield out on her own terms, which 
proved to be moderate, and were 
readily acceded to. The confederate 
actors then went to work with a good 
will, but the necessary alterations in 
the theatre, together with losses by 
the opera, to which they were liable 
in terms of the contract, interfered 
sadly with their gains. The trial of 
the notorious incendiary, Dr. Sache- 
verell, which occupied nearly two 
months of their first season, divided 
the public mind, and kept the higher 
ranks from places of public amuse- 
ment. Burnet says all business was 
at a stand, for this engrossed every 
man’s thoughts. Any sense of im- 
pending and undefined danger pro- 
duces a similar effect in England, 
though not with our mercurial neigh- 
bours of France. In Paris, during 
the revolution, the theatres were filled 
while gentlemen were dangling from 
the lamp-posts ; and later, when the 
cannon of the allies were thundering 
from Montmartre. Theannals of the 
Dublin theatre, in particular, fur- 
nish repeated instances of the baneful 


effects of political excitement. The 
manager of Hawkins’s-street often had 
occasion to groan over the injurious 
vicinity of Goneiliation Hall. 

A leading point with the regnant 
triumvirate at the Haymarket, and 
one which was sure to tell with the 
public, was to throw their whole 
strength into every play, without re- 
ference to what actors might consider 
their exclusive lines and positions. © 
In illustration of this system, Downes, 
in his “ Miscellanies,” gives the bill 
of the “‘ Rehearsal,” as copied from 
the first edition of the “ Spectator,” 
published in numbers. In this play 
there is but one prominent character, 
Bayes; all the rest are subordinate, 
and some utterly insignificant :— 

“THe REHEARSAL.” 

As acted at the Haymarket, Noy. 18th, 1709. 
dayes, . ; Estcourt. 
Johnson, . ° Wilks. 
Smith, . . Mills. 
Prince Prettyman, . Powell, 
Prince Volscius, . Cibber. 
Kings of Brentford, Bullock, 

*” Bourn. 

Gentlman Usher, Pinkethman. 

Physician, . ° Cross, 

Tom Thimble, Dogget. 

Fisherman, or Knave, Johnson, 

Hughes, a Highwayman, Norris. 


All the best living comedians were 
here grouped in this play, and Norris, 
a genius of the first order, the speaker 
of two lines only:—“ Heigh ho! Heigh 
ho! What a change is here? Hey 
day! Hey day! I know not what to 
do nor what to say!” This odd soli- 
loquy he made so effective and so ex- 
clusively his own, that thenceforward 
he was termed by the audience and 
announced in the bills by the name of 
Heigh-ho. Thissobriquet was changed 
to Dicky, some time after, when he 
made a similar hit in Jubilee Dicky, 
in Farquhar’s “Constant Couple.” 
In the early bills of the “ Beau’s 
Stratagem” he is called Dicky Scrub. 

William Peer, a contemporary of 
Norris, presents another instance of 
an actor who continued to get a living, 
not a reputation, by his excellence in 
minimis. His repertoire consisted 
of two parts only, neither of which 
exceeded half a dozen lines—the 
speaker of the prologue to the play 
in “ Hamlet,” and the starved apothe- 
cary in “ Romeo and Juliet,” as al- 
tered by Otway to Caius Marius. 
The prologue he delivered with an 
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air that conveyed he was an actor, 
and with an interior manner, as only 
actinganactor. This madethe others 
on the stage appear real dignitaries 
_and not representatives. This was a 
nicety in art which none but a subtle 
master could ever have conceived. 
As his excellence lay in so small a 
compass the managers enlarged his 
sphere of action, and aggravated his 
salary by making him property-man. 
But while Peer thus reached and even 
exceeded the summit of his ambition, 
he-lost the virtue in prosperity which 
had lifted him from obscurity. Good- 
fortune, indeed, had no effect on his 
mind, but most damagingly on his 
body. In his seventieth year he 
grew fatand fubby, which rendered his 
figure unfit for his two chefs-d’envre. 
He had lost the “meagre looks” 
necessary for the apothecary, and 
was too jolly and rubicund to speak 
the prologue with becoming humi- 
lity. It was thought this calamity 
went too near him and shortened his 
days. Perhaps his fate furnished 
Colman with the idea of his poetical 
vagary, entitled “The Life and Death 
of Mr. Daw.” When Peer died, the 
demands on the house claimed by his 
representatives were confined to the 
following bill. (See Guardian, No. 
82.) 
s. d. 
For hire of six cases of pistols, 4 0 
A drum for Mrs. Bicknell in 
the “Pilgrim,” . arm: < 
A truss of straw for the mad- 
men, e ° ‘ 
Pomatum and vermillion to 
grease the face of the stut- 
tering cook, ° : 
For boarding a setting dog 
two days, to follow Mr. 
Johnson in Epsom Wells, . 
For blood in ‘“ Macbeth,” . 
Raisins and almonds for a 
witch’s banquet, 


Total, >: 


On the 13th of April, 1710, the 
great Betterton bade adieu to the 
mimic world as .Welantius, in the 
“Maid’s Tragedy.” His exertions 
accelerated an attack of gout, which 
he endeavoured to subdue for the 
moment, but the effort killed him 
within ten days after. On his final 
appearance, the first experiment was 
made of what has been often re- 
oom since under the name of ¢tab- 
eaux vivans. The bill, after naming 
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the tragedy, said— To which will be 
added three designs, representing the 
three principal actions of the play, in 
imitation of so many great pieces of 
history-painting, where all the real 
persons concerned in these actions 
will be placed at proper distanees, in 
different postures peculiar to the pas- 
sion of each character.” In the first 
advertisement was added, ‘‘ This has 
been often performed in the theatres 
abroad, but never yet attempted on 
the English stage.” 

In 1710, Dogget played the Grave- 
digger in “ Hamlet,” and although 
no mummer, we have no doubt he 
stripped off the traditionary waist- 
coats, which were continued down to 
Garrick’s and Kemble’s days, and 
not finally repealed until within the 
last ten years. In the same year he 
also acted the first speaking witch in 
“Macbeth.” In 1711, the company, 
on a new arrangement, shifted their 
ground to Drury-lane, where they 
finally established themselves. A 
golden age appears now to have 
dawned upon the stage, with only 
this drawback, that it was not likely 
to be permanent, as how could it be 
certain that three men of opposite 
temperaments and habits, invested 
with joint power, would continue to 
agree! Wilkstook charge of the stage, 
for which duty he received a specific 
salary of fifty shillings per week. 
Dogget supervised the exchequer, and 
Cibber wrote plays, selected revivals, 
and fluttered amongst the fashionable 
world to keep up the general interest. 
All three were in the vigour of their 
powers as actors. The accounts and 
expenses were in good order, and kept 
within well-regulated bounds. In 
several seasons they never had a 
creditor who asked twice for his bill. 
Every Monday morning saw all de- 
mands discharged before the mana- 
gers took a shilling to themselves. 
Their daily receipts exceeded any- 
thing they had imagined. Theyseldom 
met as a board to settle weekly ac- 
counts without feeling the satisfaction 
of joint-heirs in possession of an un- 
expected estate. Wilks was the 
hardest worker of the three. He 
acted thrice for Cibber’s or Dogget’s 
once. His only mistress was the stage, 
while Dogget coquetted with the 
stocks, and Cibber suffered himself to 
be seduced by the gaming table. The 
time and money he wasted there cost 
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his colleagues many a groan, and ex- 
cited their fruitless remonstrances. 
One morning Wilks and Booth 
happened to stroll into the box-oftice 
before rehearsal, and found that Cib- 
ber had been seized by the sons of 
Agrippa, and carried off in custody 
fora large sum. Their united savings 
would. have fallen much below the 
bail required, even had they been 
inclined so to hazard them. Cibber 
was in the bills for that night, and 
something must be done without 
delay. The box book-keeper, who 
was also treasurer, seeing their per- 
plexity, came forward, and said, 
‘Gentlemen, I beg pardon, but can I 
be of any service here? I would do 
anything for Mr. Cibber.” “TI fear 
not,” replied Wilks ; “the amount is 
too large.’ “How much, may I 
venture to ask?” “Ten thousand 
pounds.” “Qh, sir, I should be very 
sorry, indeed, if I couldn’t do more 
than that to help Mr. Cibber.” 
“Why, Barton!” exclaimed Wilks, 
looking at Booth in utter astonish- 
ment. “Why, Bob!” ejaculated 
Booth, returning his stare; “ what 
have we been about all this time ?” 
We learn from this anecdote that 


eveu in those remote days box-keepers 
and treasurers, as in more recent 
times, contrived to feather their nests 
warmly, while their employers had 
often to console themselves with a 
niche in the Bankruptcy Court. 
When “Cato” came out, in 1713, 


and Booth received his renowned 
purse of fifty guineas, collected from 
the Tories in the boxes by Lord 
Bolingbroke, Dogget, overflowing 
with Whiggish zeal, suggested to his 
coadjutors that they too should follow 
the example, and make a similar 
present to the actor. It would not 
do to be outdone, he said ; and this 
would recommend the liberal spirit of 
the management to the town, and 
mightsecure Booth more firmly totheir 
interests—the skill of the best actor 
never having received such rewards 
in one day before. Cibber opposed 
this move, but Wilks joined Dogget, 
and Booth got the second douceur, 
which he received with many pro- 
fessions of loyalty aad gratitude. The 
donors thought it would prove a sop 
to Cerberus, and check Booth in his 
ambitious aspirations to a share in 
the management, of which he had 
given premonitory symptoms. But 
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the sequel soon showed that their 
calculations were based on sand. 

Dogget’s stubborn temper, his spirit 
of independence, and impatience of 
opposition, writhed under Wilks’s co- 
ercive rule and Cibber’s careless ex- 
travagance. On one occasion two 
actors of little note came from Dublin, 
and Wilks, ever warm-hearted, re- 
ceived them generously, and ap- 
a, appearances for them at 

rury-lane. Dogget fumed ; he had 
outlived or forgotten any particular 
glow of feeling towards his country- 
men, and appealed to Cibber, who 
refused to interfere with Wilks’s ac- 
knowledged department. The strang- 
ers had a benefit, the cash receipts of 
which fell short, by ten pounds, of 
the sum they had contracted to pay 
as charges. Dogget pronounced this 
some trick on the part of the door- 
keepers, connived at by Wilks ; and 
Cibber, to keep the peace, paid the 
deficiency out of his own pocket, 
where ten pounds were not often 
found. Wilks fired up when it came 
to his knowledge, and owing to this 
comparatively trifling incident, dis- 
cord superseded the harmony which 
had, until then, prevailed in the tri- 
umvirate. 

In 1714, Booth applied to the Lord 
Chamberlain to be included in the 
patent or licence, and the lofty ofticial 
politely referred the matter to be 
settled amongst themselves. Tlie 
Lord Chamberlain was arbiter as to 
the patent, but he had no control 
over the property. Wilks and Cibber 
agreed to admit Booth upon specific 
terms. Dogget refused im toto, and 
in his spleen, threw up his articles of 
engagement as an actor, with his 
interest as a manager, when the united 
produce of both was yielding him an 
income of one thousand pounds per 
annum. This resolution was unalter- 
able, and from that time, says Cibber, 
“he came no more amongst us, 
either as actor or manager.” Dogget, 
however, appealed to the law, and 
threw them into Chancery, from 
which he emerged, at the end of two 
years, nominally victorious, being de- 
creed six hundred pounds for his 
share in the property, with fifteen 
per cent. interest from the date of 
the last licence, upon the receipt of 
which sums by him, both parties 
were to sign general releases, and 
severally to pay their own costs. By 
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this decree, Cibber tells us, Dogget, 
when his lawyer’s bill was paid, 
scarcely got one year’s purchase of 
what his partners had offered to him 
without law, and which, as he sur- 
vived but seven years after it, would 
have been an annuity of five hundred 
pounds, and a sinecure for life. So 
much for litigation in preference to 
friendly settlement. Cibber thinks, 
with much probability, that Dogget 
repented of his obstinacy when too 
late. His last appearance as an en- 
gaged actor was as Hob, in his own 
farce of the “Country Wake,” on the 
20th of November, 1713. 

On the 18th of March, 1717, Dog- 
get acted Burnaby Brittle in the 
“Amorous Widow,” for Mrs. Porter’s 
benefit, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, after- 
wards George the Second and Queen 
Caroline, being present. Cibber 
thinks that Mrs. Porter would not 
have requested this favour of Dogget 
if a hint had not been given to her 
that it would be granted, and that 
Dogget’s motive was an expectation 
that the managers would make him 
some proposals, or that the Court or 
town might express a desire for his re- 
turn to the stage, neither of which 
took place. He adds, be this as it 
may, this was his last time of acting. 
Cibber’s mistake in the last state- 
ment is equally unaccountable and 
without excuse. On the 28th of 
March and Ist of April, the King, 
George the First, commanded two 
performances by Dogget—en, in 
“Love for Love,” and Hob, in the 
“Country Wake.” On the second of 
these nights Cibber played Lord 
Foppington in Sir John Vanburgh’s 
comedy of the “Relapse.” Such 
carelessness impugns the credit of a 
work generally looked upon and 
quoted as oracular. 

After the lawsuit, Dogget could 
not endure the sight of Wilks or 
Cibber. The latter had conducted 
the proceedings against him, yet his 
enmity to Wilks was more enduring. 
It was his misfortune to meet bot 
almost daily at Button’s coffee-house, 
so celebrated in the Z'attler, where 
Addison, Steele, Pope, and other 
leading wits “most did congregate.” 
The divided managers never spoke or 
interchanged even formal courtesies, 
but lowered at each other like angry 
bulldogs girding up for a fight. At 
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length, a practical joker, when Cibber 
was out of town, wrote to him a 
feigned account of Dogget’s death. 
Cibber, in reply, expressed his sorrow, 
and used warm terms in eulogy of the 
merits of the supposed deceased. The 
letter was shown to Dogget, perhaps 
by preconcerted arrangement, and had 
the effect of softening him to a re- 
conciliation. Not long after, sitting 
opposite to Cibber, at the same table, 
without exchanging a word, Dogget 
graciously extended his arm for a 

inch of snuff, whereupon Cibber 
Rended his box to him, and breaking 
the ice, asked him how he liked it. 
With hesitation, assisted by his action 
in taking the snuif, he replied, 
“Umph! Ha! the best—umph !—I 
have tasted for a great while.” After 
a few days of these cautious ap- 
proaches they grew conversable, and 
Cibber then begged Dogget to be 
candid, and tell the real cause of his 
enmity. It came from him in half 
sentences and inuendos. “No,” he 
said, “I have not taken any one thing 
particularly ill ; but how could I allow 
others to dispose of my property as 
they pleased? If you had stood out 
as I did, Booth would have paid a 
better price. You were too much 
afraid of the Court; but that’s all over 
now. There were other matters in the 
play-house;—no man of spirit—to be 
always provoked by a trifling wasp— 
a vain, shallow—a man would sooner 
beg his bread than bear it. You did 
not feel the bear’s paws as I did ; and 
for a man to be cutting throats upon 
trifles at my time of day! I would 
not be a Lord of the Treasury if such 
a temper as Wilks’s were to be at the 
head of it.” 

Dogget’s me of retirement was 
Eltham, in Kent, where he died, on 
the 22nd of September, 1721. By an 
undeviating system of economy, by suc- 
cessful working in the funds, and by 
ever taking care to live within his in- 
come, he contrived to amass consider- 
able wealth, on which he enjoyed him- 
self according to his tastes. In his last 
illness he was attended by an eminent 
physician, who gave him hopes of re- 
covery, founded on his regular habits 
and apparently sound constitution. 
“ Doctor,” said the sick man, “when 
the wheels of a watch are totally de- 
cayed, do you think they can be re- 
paired?” “No; by no art in the 
world,” “Then, sir,” said Dogget, 
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“it is the same case with me. I feel 
as if-the wheels of my machinery are 
absolutely, through time, worn out, 
and nothing can restore them to their 
accustomed force.” Dogget does not 
appear to have been importuned 
through life by poor relations or 
necessitous friends, and he makes no 
mention of such in hiswill. With the 
exception of gifts to his servants and 
a sum of money to the wife of Sir 
G. Markham, he says, “I will and 
bequeath to Sir George Markham, of 
the Temple, bart., and Thos. Merris, 
co. Middlesex, esq., all my South Sea 
stock, subscriptions, &c., bonds, plate, 
jewels, lands, and goods, of which I 
am possessed, in trust; and I also 
make the above Sir G. Markham and 
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my last will and testament, and what- 
ever there may be over, after pro- 
viding for the waterman’s badge, &c., 
the remainder is to be given to Ed- 
ward Burt and his heirs for ever.” 
Dated 10th September, 1721 ; twelve 
days only before his death. We find 
no token of remembrance to any of his 
brethren of the sock and buskin. He 
might have been expected to feel 
kindly towards some of them, although 
not likely to leave mourning rings to 
Wilks, Cibber, or Booth. There is a 
portrait of Dogget, not in character, 
in the gallery of the Garrick Club, 
which formed one of the original 
series collected by the late Charles 
Mathews. It really is the sort of 
man we are prepared to look on from 
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ORPHEUS. 
BY THOMAS IRWIN. 


[In selecting the story of Orpheus—perhaps the most beautiful myth of antiquity—the 
writer has proposed, consistently with ideal of the subject, to embody it in a series of Pic- 
tures and Hymns, rather than in a connected descriptive poem. In the first part, the 
arrival of the Eastern Poet in Greece, his marriage with Eurydice, daughter of the King 
of Beeotia, her death, and his grief, are indicated; and the Voyage to Hades sketched at 
more length, as this part of the subject offers a new style of treatment—namely, the 
poetical and picturesque as distinguished from the merely geographical, such as is found 
in Ulysses’ Voyage in Homer, and that of Ubaldo to the Fortunate Islands in the “ Jeru- 
salem” of Tasso. The first part of this sketch leaves Orpheus at the entrance of the Land 
of Death. The second, which will follow some short time hence, will contain various 
imaginative pictures of the regions of torture and happiness in the region beneath the sun- 
set (where, as Egyptian inscriptions testify, the ancients supposed the land of phantoms 
to be placed), the meeting between Orpheus and Eurydice, and the concluding incidents 
of the story. | 


PRELU DE, 
L. 


Lo! on this wood-crowned summit let us stand, 
As summer day dies o’er an antique land ; _ 
Its rich green glooming groves and purple line 
Of mountains nobly stretching toward the brine ; 
Its white sheep-drifted pastures, pillared town, 
And endless inland, hamleted and brown ; 
And let the indolent fancy’s memoried sight 
A minute rest in light 

Upon the peaceful olden landscape, rife 

With real, or imagined shapes of life-- 
Ere through the flooding sunset, vesper’s spark 
Pencils the waters, and the world grows dark. 


What shapes are those upon the evening plain— 
What shapes within the fruited woodland’s cover 1 
Lo! where the sunset streams in golden rain, 
Under the sycamores interbranching over 
Yon crystal grassy well 
Budded with asphodel— 
A shepherd Maiden and her Lover ; 
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Blithe have they feasted in their rural bower, 
On milk and chestnuts, honeyed leaf and flower, 
And now in amorous dalliance while the hour. 
See, he has wreathed with fern her small white brow 
And dry brown locks, with fingers fond, and now 
By each pellucid ear-tip tenderly, 
In frolic mood, 
_Drawing her sweet face to his own, has kissed 
Her lips of blossom amorously, 
The while the happy blood 
Rosies her face in a soft modest mist ; 
And looks into her eyes 
Where sunshine mingles with the violet’s dyes. 
While near them summer-prattling swallows fly, 
While near them hums the brown bee honeyly by. 


II. 


Lo! in the warm shade of yon marble fane, 
Under the violet-covered steep, 
A Nymph form, light as the hyacinth stem, 
And fair as the foam of the eastern main, 
Smooth-draped, and crowned with an anadem 
Of blossoms steeped in roseate dyes, 
Beside a tumbled Cupid lies, 
With laughing lips and half-closed eyes, 
Fronting the level-lustred skies, 
Fondling him to sleep ; 
And passing, soft as orient pearls, 
Her gleamy fingers through his curls ; 
While anear this frolic elf, 
Under a.vine-draped cavern arch, 
Shadowed by poplar pale and drooping larch, 
Beyond which, in the azure light, 
One star hangs bright— 
Lo! an old hairy Satyr shape, 
Gorged with juice of strongest grape, 
Beneath the leaves and clusters i 
Drowsily murmurs to himself— 
“ Atra-hue! atra-hue ! 
Humph 
Then, on a golden heap 
Of mosses, tumbles into sleep : 
While from the vale a girl is heard to sing 
A rural ballad by the grassy spring ; 
While from the summer inland laughters rise 
Melodious faint ; and from the blossomed bower 
Still filled with western heat, 
Where heart to heart, the lovers’ pulses beat, 
Breathe on the golden stillness of the hour 
Kisses, and sitherysmal murmurs sweet. 


yp? 2 


III. 


But hark !—for the eve is a festival time,— 
To the sounds that swoon off through the sunset sublime, 
O’er a land piled with rich breathing harvests divine, 
O’er an ocean grown purple as purplest wine. 
Lo! through the white towns of the blue summer isles, 
Where the Graces strew roses, the sea sleeps in smiles, 
Now the plenteous deep fountains of Bacchus are crowned ; 
Now in jubilant dances the groups beat the ground, 
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Light-vestured, bright sandalled, with hyacinth crowned ; 
Now glad voices and song-mingled laughters resound 
From the cool-shadowed plains, from the temple-topped height, 
From the gates of the city that ope toward the night, 
Where the bard rhapsodizing of battle and Troy, 
Or now tearing the crimsoning string from his lyre, 
With soul tuned to plenty, to peace, and to joy, 
Gives his fancies to air in rich pulses of fire : 
While the clear jacinth splendours still flit o’er the crest 
Of the marble heights fronting the purpling main ; 
While waves of rich sound, rising up from the west, 
Through the splendid dark stream in a heroic strain 
Toward the east, where in star gloom and red sunset glows, 
Soars Olympus, supreme o’er the world in its snows. 
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Whitely the pillared city shines o’er the pastured plain ; 
From temple and turret the banners droop in the gloried wane 
Of sunset rich on the rivers, and golden on many a hill, 
And many a twilight woodland, odorous, dusk, and still. 
Down from the brazen portal, fronting the western glow, 
Trains of kingly chariots roll to the plain below, 
Dizzied in glittering dust, and horse besprent in foam ; 
In ebon lines move on like armies of the night, 
While o’er them high in the air, from wall and thundering dome, 
Cymbals clash, and gongs resound in the golden light. 
And lo! the crowds are flocking, flocking from street and bower, 
Where the gray prophet stands, high on the marble tower, 
Uttering words of wondering, tranced in a doomful swoon,— 
Pointing with shadowy arm ay to the full sea moon :— 
“Yonder a bark comes bearing the Poet from India’s land, 
Coming to woo and win our daughter’s virgin hand ; 
Long have I watched him wandering over the hills of snow, 
Over the sheening desert, deep in the orient glow, 
On by the Syrian cities, on by the Asian plain, 
On where the town of Tyrus lightens the purple main ; 
Thus it was written of old, and now the twilight gloaming 
Red on his weary sail, declares our chief is coming. 
Priests of the Moon prepare, kindle the incense fuel ; 
A Maidens, array in white, and don the festival jewel ; 
tH!) Minstrels, tone your harps, go forth to the shore and greet him, 
| | For he like summer is coming, and we like summer must meet him.” 





GIRL’S SONG. 


I 


Know ye the days that hover around us ? 
Oh! they are born in the clime of the sun, 
Winter that fled then is following after, 
Long have they sought us and now they have found us, 
Give them the meed they have won. 
Rivers flow brighter, earth flies the lighter, 
Meet them with greetings of music and laughter, 
And from the blossoming wreaths they have wound us, 
Fling them a wreath as they run. 
Now in the days when the spirit reposes, 
Hushed upon of acanthus and roses. 
Weave me a song for each sunny new-comer, 
Chant it and dance to it here, 
As we lie in the summer, the flush midsummer— 
The deep midsummer, the lap of the year. 
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Soon the white days of winter will hover, 

Oh ! they are born in the clime of the moon ; 
Coldly our bosoms will beat to the lover,— 

‘ale grow our cheeks as the hills in the distance,— 

Dimly we’ll live in the fire-lit noon ;— 
But now we may ponder, and sunnily wander 

- Away o’er the world in a spirit existence, 

To woodland that lies in the _— deep skies, 
Where joy spreads a roseate feast for the rover, 

And life is a summer-breathed tune. 
In the warm moon by the fountain at even, 
We'll sing in the spray that it tosses to heaven, 
Or Fee along with a star by the meer, 

e’ll praise the sweet summer—the flush midsummer— 

The deep midsummer, the lap of the year. 


ORPHEUS'S HYMN TO EURYDICE. 


I 


Oh, love in life, oh, paradise surrounded 
By w distances of desert space, 
At length I breathe amid thy bounteous region, 
And meet at length thy spirit face to face ; 
The present swims in sunlight past my vision, 
The past in dreams of darkness fades away, 
And the rich life-spring of a newer nature, 
In fullest fountain rises into day. 


Il. 


There is love that broods like sunset o’er the ocean, 
Lapsing down, content with change of shade and hue ; 
There is passion, proud and conquerless and earnest, 
As the lightning globe that cleaves the deeps of blue. 
But oh, there is a worship of pure beauty, 
To whose altar turns the spirit’s tranced light, 
Like a star that splendours through some magic casement, 
Misted round from urns of frankincense at night. 


Ii. 


Oft at dawn her voice awakes my cone spirit, 
Like the sweet wind whispering in the rose’s ear ; 
And her presence through my soul, in trance of twilight, 
When the first star lights the even, hovers near ; 
Like some purple sunset shadow in a valley, 
Girt with summer woods, by waters as flow, 


Goes old heroic ruins on their stillness, 


Hamlet homes, and distant summits spired in snow. 


IV. 


Oh, could sweet fancy realize its visions, 
ar, far from dusty cities should we roam, 
O’er the earth in happy pilgrimage together, 
Till at length, some magic hour, we reached a home, 
In some golden land of noon beyond the mountains, 
In some ancient isle of sweet perfection where, 
From twilight temples, highest thoughted music, 
Filled with spirit round the fragrance of the air. 
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Vv. 
Where the goldened lark would set our hearts to music, 
As, in jubilant communion with the sun, 
We'd pace the airy mountains o’er the ocean, 
Till the nightingale in woodland dusk begun. 
Where en in heaven’s light our spirits 
Would broaden with the glory of the hours ; 
And close beneath transparent dark in slumber, 
Like odours masked in crimson folded flowers. 


VI. 

This were to live—to tread the world together, 
Passing on to higher lives beyond the night, 

While Thought in subtle spheres illumed the future, 
And Fancy charmed the present in its flight ; 

Thus in loving pass the blossom of our being, 
’Mid realities of beauty and its dreams, 

Like seraphs, through some inland tract of heaven, 
Floating Godward up the glory of its streams. 


LOVE REVERIE OF ORPHEUS. 


When shall the Poet sing of thee, 

Or paint thy beauty, form, and spirit divine ? 
In clearest moonlight with sweet minstrelsy, 

Dwelling in distance, or wlfen o’er the sea 
The summer wind, in love with some rich star, 

Sighs in my ear, and seems as though it wooed 
My soul to be its soul’s interpreter ; 

Or when the silent morning, sapphire-hued, 
Smites the blue hills with fire, and heaven seems 
O’erflowing earth, and mingling with my dreams /— 

Her eyes are bright with secret power, 

Her lashes black with secret wiles ; 

Oh, star and shadow, who would flee 

Thy dark entrancing sorcery 

Would turn, and turning vanquished be. 
Beneath the orient streaming shower, 

And splendour of her tranved smiles. 
Her colour changes in the light, 

But fixes under love’s deep gaze ; 
Proud of its passion, like some slight 
Rose cloudlet, centred in the sight 

Of the warm misty autumn blaze. 
Fair is her oval forehead tressed 
With floating gold down to the breast, 
White as the creamy cloud that lies 
Under the moon in Persian skies, 

And balmy as the wind that blows 
About some full voluptuous rose : 

Her voice has ranges from the far 
Sweet minstrelsy of evening’s star 
Ethereal, mournful ; or the plaint 

Of late bird o’er the forest faint, 

To joy’s sonorous golden tone, 
Flowing from some rich violon : 

Her laugh is low,*like some sweet well 
Bubbling through blossoms in a dell, 
Or pleasure’s pulse, by some wild spell 
Of radiant lips made audible : 

Her whisper, like a spright in the dark, 
Or on some mine the sightless spark, 
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By one light touch can spirit tame, 
Or roll confused sense in flame : 

Then of her fine wit who can tell ? 
Number the stars, or ripples bright, 
That kiss the shore in crimson light, 

Or the gay leaps of the gazelle, 

Or the clear rays that dazzling dwell 

Around some fretted pinnacle : 

White robed amid the golden air 

In summer’s noon she seeks repose, 

Dreaming of joy that floats and flows 
From her, around her, everywhere : 

As some rare swan in sunset’s calm 
Sailing the lakelets-marge of balm, 
Watching herself, delighted goes 
Amid the shadow of her snows :— 
Oh, happy starry hour to stand 
Beneath her casement holding now 

The small white treasure of her hand ; 
While beams upon my heart below 
The spirit splendours of her brow, 
Where through the auburn shines the snow, 
As moonlit waters smoothly flow 

Within their marge of golden sand, 

To whisper through the balmy air 
Unto the little ear that there 
Listens half-hidden while my sighs— 

Charmed as the moon waves as they roll— 
Pour from the heart all ecstasies, 
sragnation, as it flies, 

Feeds on, the while through love deep skies 

In mist and music floats my soul ; 

As summer lightnings round a sky 
Grown languid, dusk shoot tremblingly ; 
Then widening higher, higher, higher, 
As round some god’s funereal pyre, 

Till all the darkness dies in fire,— 

The heart’s deep pulses drown the sight, 
With soul, soul mingles its delight, 

And flaming from their supreme height, 
Fancy and passion fill the night. 


NUPTIAL SONG, 


1. 
Roll on, ye days, but slowly roll, 

Fuse, earth and sky, each charm of thine, 
Till all without the happy soul, 

Seem rich with peace, love, breath divine ; 
Shed silent summer from the height, 

Each lingering charm in calm refined ; 
From yonder sun a finer light, 

From yonder sea a balmier wind. 


Il. 
Rich mountains shining o’er the mead, 
Rose sunsets sinking less and less ; 
Wild forest walks, that winding lead 
Into the heart of loneliness, 
Grow stiller, fairer, - a while, 
c 


And thou, sweet clime, that reignest o’er 


The hap y space, smile, deeper smile, 


’Mid blushes strewn from shore to shore. 
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III. 

Oh, happy time, oh, wondrous time ! 

When love completed fills the hours, 
And fancy flies with it, sublime, 

To vaster worlds and richer bowers. 
Oh, magic days that crowning keep 

The heart above the cast of doom ; 
Sweet morning moments soft as sleep, 

Short twilight hours of precious gloom. 


IV. 
liege a little o’er that soul, 
here full-orbed fancy shines and plays ; 

Breathe through the heart, whose caiae roll 

To love’s voluptuous cadences ; 
Linger a little o’er her brow, 

Blue veined and fragrant, full of rest, 
And o’er the sacred spirit now 

That, blessing, yields but to be blest. 


THE DEATH-DAY OF EURYDICE, 


The sad gray day foredoomed by Death rolled on, 

Silent and sad beneath the sightless sun ; 

The moon-lights vaguely shone, and gusts of balm, 
Wind-loosened, from their summer forest thrall, 
Came breathing faint along the river’s fall, 

And levels, chequered with light streaks of calm : 

Far off the moveless mountain clouds, embossed 
With changeless light and shadow, faintly shed 
White splendours o’er the streamlet’s distant bed, 

Where the fiy-following swallow, skirred and crossed : 

And o’er the corn-land, in a tender round 
Of bluest air, the eager skylark sang, 

Till all the silent height with music rang,— 

Then dropp’d in a quiver of faltering wings and sound : 

Along the watery reaches smooth and gray, 

And margined sands, the ws faint and white, 
Bent waveringly above its shadow slight, 

In sunny musings all the silent day : 

But as noon waned, from out the woods, a strain 
Of wind in melancholy dirges went, 

Along the winding river reeds it bent ; 
And southward loomed the low hills, gray with rain. 


Soon sank the sun beyond the sandy bar ; 
The crows winged woodward through the fading sky ; 
And naught was heard around the ocean shores, 
Save the sad singing of the salt sea waves, 
O’er the dim sands and through the headland’s caves, 
As ieee dusky spirit from its star, 


Sparkling through lengths of mist, moved breathlessly, 
Closing with drowsy hand the cottage doors. 
— ae when all was dark and rest, ls, 
rom some potent magian’s sov’reign spe 
Or some awakened deity’s behest, 
‘Blue summer lightning crossed the sapphire sea, 
Flaming above the hills along the lea, 
Flaming amid the lonely forest wells, 
And through the casement like a marble tomb, 
Where, silent in the deepening azure gloom, 
Sad victim of inexorate destiny, 
Pale as the dead flowers round her, lies Eurydice. 





Orpheus. 
OVER HER TOMB, 


The morn is breaking faint and cold 
Along the world with sullen glare ; 
The moon, like the face of Aquarius old, 
Looks through the piteous winter air ; 
The peasant guides his oxened plough 
Amid the shadowed stretch of lawn, 
And his far voice sounds upward now 
Under the dark and solemn dawn. 
Oft have we watched the setting moon, 
And often viewed the morning waken, 
Nor thought the spirit of our clime, 
Relentless god, could mark the time 
When, oh ! too bitter and too soon, 
Thy heart is cold, and mine is breaking. 


The sea birds wheel through misty beams, 
The weary sea wakes round the shore 
Like one who dreamed eternal dreams, 
Nor thought that he would waken more ; 
The lean woods shake in upper air, 
And lapse in sorrow gray and still, 
And sounds amid the bickering glare 
The roar of wind beyond the hill :— 
Thus sing I thee the morning’s birth, 
Lost spirit, even as thou couldst hear me— 
Oh, would this day of life were past, 
Oh, would that I might rest at last, 
And leave all sense above the earth, 
Save the dumb joy that thou wert near me. 


The clouds enfold thy father’s tower, 
The red light strikes across the plain, 
And keen behind the aloe bower 
Seems burning the tall trunks in twain : 
The last star drops beyond the sea, 
And day looks from a scattered sky, 
And night melts in eternity, 
And all is gone that seems to die :— 
Bear me, ye winds that follow night, 
Where the great shadow host are turning ;— 
Oh, spectral star that sinks beneath, 
Draw me unto thine orb of death ; 
Quench in the vast this spirit’s light, 
Or bear me where the lost are mourning. 


INVOCATION, 


Dark-winged Angel, speed thy plume 
tom the moon upon the billow ; 

Stand within the silent room, 
’T wixt the fading stars and I, 
And breathe beside me as [ lie, 
A drowsy ballad o’er my pillow : 

For the grief that springs with morn 
Droops not when the daylight closes— 

Fades not with the shadowing seas ;— 
Ah ! night has its pale memories ; 
Keen stars that rise in light withdrawn, 
And watch my heart when earth reposes. 
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In this uneasy lonesome hour 
The wind comes low along the mountain, 
And gusting wastes the olive flower ; 
Around the casement dim and bleak, 
The grapes half summer-purpled shake, 
And dead spray shrouds the sorrowing fountain. 
Poor heart, thy hopes are blown away, 
And joys unripened vex thy fancy ; 
Thy pulse is low, thy light is gray ;— 
Jome, spirit of dream, or soulless rest, 
Lay thy dark hand upon my breast, 
And wrap me in sweet necromancy. 


Bring me some meed of hallowed calm 
From yon oblivious moon descending ; 
Pause in the woods of myrtle balm, 
And cull in their dark odorous bosom, 
Lethe rain and dewy blossom 
In thy vase of ebon blending : 
Pace thy old track to those that mourn, 
Bring the dark urn the gods have lent thee, 
And sprinkle round its epiate dew, 
From sombre blooms of jet and blue, 
And strew me, ere the last stars burn, 
With drooping buds of dark nepenthe. 


Come, Spirit, wandering in the glow 

Of setting orbs, and flash me over 
With thy broad calm meteor brow, 

And let me hear, tranced in its light, 

Thy utterance in the magic night, 

And wrap my soul in thine, dark lover :— 
Thou comest, and the orbéd moon 

Has swooned beneath the sightless sea ; 
Thy beauty fills the silent room ; 

New senses spring, and grief is gone, 

And light and dark are mazed in one— 

I tremble, and life goes to thee. 


THE VOYAGE OF ORPHEUS TO HADES. 


He passed, as midnight mornward wore, 
The wood-skirt, hazed in slumb’rous mist, 
And through a cavern toward the shore, 
Whence flashed the sea’s deep amethyst ; 
While o’er the far line, wavy-hoar, 
Like some light petal, lately slipped 
From flowers that waste in silent noon, 
Above the waters rose and dipped, 
The yellow crescent of the moon ; 
Then sought his bark, that in the night, 
Swung restless, and upon its stern 
Lit his bright lamp, and in its light 
Laid down the dear lyre he had borne, 
That like a glowworm seemed to burn. 
Last from its chords his soul had strayed 
To one that heard them not in death, 
And tears dropped fast as stirred and swayed, 
The loosened boat from the sweet shore ; 
As ’mid its gloom he gave once more, 
Its dewy sails to the night breath. 
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Lo! the dim land-wind speeds him now, 
And chafes the surge, and breathes upon 
The white breadth of his music brow 
And cheek, with melancholy wan ; 
And as he rests, and on the bars 
Of misty cloud looks up, the mast 
Seemed tracing, as each billow past, 
Strange viewless words amid the stars. 
The faint pure moon upon the surge, 
Was sinkines slowly, and a halo 
Hovered above its low white verge, 
Like some pale lily’s dust of yellow ; 
While down the banks of eastern dusk, 
The ripened crimson morning rolled, 
Like some rich fruit ’mid breaths of musk 
And brightening strips of brown and gold . 
And fresher shadows form and float 
Their plumes along the hills of corn, 
And music-winds speed on his boat 
Amid the waters of the morn. 
Then sinks the golden morning bay, 
Bright landless ocean spaces round, 
And, lost in wastes of fiery day, 

Speeds on his pinnace, bound on bound, 
Till winds sink low, the distance shrouds 
The circlet toward the Isles of Death, 

And in the hush he floats beneath 
The shadowy gazings of the clouds. 


VOYAGE, 


Full many a day, from dewy morning pale, 
Till vesper goldened o’er a world at rest, 

He surged along by piny shore and vale, 
That seaward sloped its rivuleted breast ; 

New realms at dawn and moonrise bade him hail, 
As toward the sunset still his pinnace pressed ; 

And prosperously blew the favouring gale, 

While he clave out his voyage to the west, 
As though some god attended his behest, 

Evenly blowing on the oft-turned sail. 

At length the old world narrowed on his way : 
A-right, the lonely splendour flamed upon 

The Celtic promontories, bare and gray ; 

A-left, the desert realm of Afric shone, 

Measureless, vacant, burning in the day ; 

Black coasts gleamed red with fires at midnight wan, 
Black shapes danced wild to pipe and timbrel gay, 
Incantating the moon from silvered bay, 

Or mounds, whence rose against the goldened ray, 

The lion roaring in the sandy dawn. 

Then sunk the aged earth in wat’ry night ; 

Its dying suns, its wild and sterile shores, 
-Vanish in mist ; beyond, the great low stars 
Shimmered ’twixt heaven and earth, between the bars 
Of gold-cloud rusting into gloom, and eld 
And silence reign around, as in the breeze 
Cloud-winged, over the dim primeval seas, 
Sailless and sad, still Hades-ward he held 
His voyage across the trackless infinite. 
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Now, as through golden evening light he sailed 
Along the endless ocean wave away, 
A tempest winging from the sun arose, 
And struck his sheets with fire ; as died the day 
In cloud tumultuous, flamed with sudden glows, 
Heaved sidelong o’er the angry wave, he lay, 
As through the strained cordage sadly wailed 
The level storm : now pausing o’er the scalp, 
Foam-white, of some stupendous watery Alp, 
Now buried aoe beneath the wrathful gale, 
Measuring the gloom of each abysmal vale ;— 
Alone ’mid the devouring deeps sailed he, 
As the blind night palled o’er the monstrous sea. 
The toppling thunder-clouds that heaped the sky, 
Surged, circling fold on fold aloft, as though 
Some shadow god, calling each a power 
From mountain glooms that filled the tracts below, 
Had built around the earth a mighty tower ; 
While in the vacant stormless ves on high, 
Voices, as from the wan and hollow moon, 
Rolling o’erhead all raylessly and slow, 
Swooned down that narrow noon. 
Then the sea grew gray and silent—silent, saving when it moaned, 
Dark and silent, like the spirit of an ancient god dethroned. 
None have passed it, save the lonely Dead upon their way, 
Full of sadness, full of strangeness, wane from the homes of day, 
Leaving the green earth and seasons, field, and house, and firelight gay, 


Home and altar, sacred tomb, above whose dust they used to pray— 
Hollow fiames of fugitive phantoms, melting in the void-like spray,— 
_— trains of child and maiden floating through the silence gray,— 


oomy hosts from horrent battles, shadowing away. 


THE DRUID ISLE. 


Long through the desolate darkness of this sea, 
His charmed bark sped on, from depth to height ; 
Alone amid th’ unfathomed waste of night, 
No star above or friendly shore in sight ; 
Beneath th’ abysmal dark infinity ; 
Around, earth’s spectral winds, his company. 
At length, when many a trackless league had passed, 
Far off appeared a fine of leaden light, 
Creasing the dark, and dimly seen, a hill 
Based on the deeps, bare up against the heaven 
Its ebon crown, sombre and strange and still, 
With minatory light’nings, crossed and riven, 
Reddening the foam. Then, as he nearer came, 
A cloudy realm of forest, vague and drear, 
Endomed o’er savage spaces, lengthened near, 
And desolate inlands crossed with shafts of flame 
And shadow, wandered by a restless air ; 
Slow flapping birds, all ravin-heavy, swam 
The marshy blackness of the shoreward ground, 
With smothered scream, or perched in sullen calm 
On branch or threat’ning cliff ; and moving nigher, 
Along the skirts of the great woods, he hears 
Unearthly phantoms muttering broken charms, 
And voices like the noise of roaring fire, 
In midnight glooms ; at times the jarring sound 
Of thunder moving o’er the mountains round— 
Fierce meteor brows and iron-tongued alarms, 
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The clash of cymbals in the bloody light 

Of a low moon, setting in desolate night, 

And broken gusts of tempest, fitfully 

Mixed with the moan of the foam-covered sea ; 

And as his bark along the blackening floods 
Fled toward the curtain of the angry skies, 
He hears the voice of doomed victims rise, 

- In lapsing wails, unto their savage gods ;— 

And from the sombre centre of the woods, 

The cruel sorcerous glare of sacrifice. 


AN ISLE OF TORMENT, 


A vast of gloom, above below, 
A sea in roaring darkness tossed, 
And past the lurid billows flow 
Fierce ledges of a fiery coast. 
Dim wailings heard amid the glow, 
Wild threat’nings of the torture host ; 
And helpless hands are raised on high, 
As conscience casts a soul’s eclipse, 
And prayers that wither on the lips ; 
And curses on the starless sky. 
Such sights he saw, such accents fell 
Upon his ears, as o’er and o’er, 
In lapsing wails the winds of Hell, 
Came toward his bark from that black shore. 
Away, and onward yet away, 
Deep, deeper with skies of gloom ; 
All helpless as a leaf he lay, 
Caught in the current clasps of doom. 


LETHE. 


Thus sped his bark along the ebon deeps, 
Shattering the surge ; the fiery shores behind 
Sunk into blackness, and a balmier wind 

Came breathing from the firmamental steeps. 
Scarce had the midnight waned, when o’er the sea 
A change arose, and past the clouds withdrawn 
In level spaces eastward, blue and wan, 
Great meteors charioted along the dawn, 
In globes of storm, and vanished silently. 
Then o’er the dim-seen waters rose an isle, 
Looming as if in moonlight far away, 
Its sweet woods crowned with many a crystal hill 
In glitmmering steeps above a ous bay, 
os beneath with many rippled smile ; 
And, closing nearer to its silent shore, 
He moored his bark and waited for the day 
That came not ; for across that clime of gray 
A mellow evening rested evermore. 
Awhile, amid its rivered interspace, 
He floated in a dreamful calm, and mused 
Upon his sorrow, far from human race ; 
And felt his spirit slowly interfused 
As with the stillness of the clime, till rest 
Fell on his heart, like breathings from the west. 
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Here many a Lethe stream tires out the past 
In labyrinthian windings. Through the hills 
That sentinel the vague surrounding vast, 
The old world dimly now dissevering seems 
To falter on the sight ; its sun and moon 
Sink down the steeps, and round a drowsy tune, 
That seems a part of th’ air, diffusive fills 
The sky, from the pale river fraught with dreams 
Up to the phantom clouds. Here slow distress, 
And sorrow’s yearning, and the pangs of wrath 
Fade in the soul, that slowly comes to bless 
This lonely land of sweet forgetfulness, 
Where hope sighs not, and memory grows blind ; 
Where the slow stream upon its glimmering path 
Outflows the pulses of the languid wind. 


THE MUSIC CLIME, 


I. 
As the music clime he entered— 
From the low and lapsing moon, 
In whose golden bosom centered 
Its rich soul, like light in noon, 
Rolled a vast enchanted sounding over stream and forest strewn. 


Il. 
Down the amber river flowing 
With an airy wave-like pace, 
Round each summer gum tree blowing, 
Eddying down from bough to base, 
Settling, dying languidly upon the st ais gleamy face. 


III. 
Now it seemed to range the mountain, 
Swooning with a hollow sound ; 
Now anear the woodland fountain, 
Surging with the spray around,— 
Rolling down the vale like vapours folding o’er the level ground. 


IV. 
To the grotto’s heart it hurries, 
Through the clear scintillant spar, 
And its soul a moment buries, 
’Mid the wells that inward are ; 
Then in one space-sweeping globe rolls lessening toward the sunset star. 


v. 
Yet, when seeming lost for ever 
In the depths of crimson day, 
Bounding back o’er wood and river, 
And a moment past away, 
Lapsing in voluptuous stillness in a vale remote and gray. 


APPROACH TO THE ELYSIAN ISLE, 


It ceased, the scattered tears lay on his cheek 
Like stars amid the even’s rosy clime, 
While coursed his bark by island, cove, and creek, 
And stream marge feathered with the flowery lime, 
’Mid lights that flowed through many an emerald break 
Of foliage ploomed in richest summer prime ; 
While like an evening flower, faint and pale, 
About the mast hovered the little sail, 
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Amid the stillness, making languid way 
Along the yellow rivuleted vale, 
n the low light of day ; 
Over the sleepy ripples by the prow, 
Danced the quick image of the level star 
That laughed in the pure air, and lit afar, 
And seemed to lure him onward now, 
Nearer yet, nearer still— 
. Step by step, and wave by wave— 
Toward the far shining crystal height that clave 
The sky in many a pyramided hill. 
The lilies in the amber glow 
Lay swooning in the stilly floods, 
And twilight tendrils o’er their flow, 
Swayed in the sweet wind’s sightless moods, 
And odours came from boughs drooped low 
By wells within the myrtle woods, 
As starward sped the river’s path, 
’*Mid shrubs that drooping from each bank, 
With dipping buds and foliage dank, 
Rest in the stilly bath ; 
While trees of rarest golden rind 
Dip through the crimson weeds that float 
Around the course of that slow boat, 
And drown in drowsy eddyings behind. 


Within its clime three golden moons 
Float over woodland, vale, and river, 
Shedding their spacious light alway ; 
And flowers fill up those phantom noons 
With mists of faint fine perfume ever— 
Up to the roof of waneless, even 
Over the sea that spreads like heaven 
Floors of crystal glimmeringly. 
Within its deeps of pallid air, 
Keen summits ledged with rosy spar, 
Gleam in long reefs of colour rare, 
Beneath a crescent summer star ; 
Dim lilied streams flow toward the bay, 
Amid their banks of auburn sand, 
And golden woods stretch wide away 
With domes of purple cloud beyond : 
The stream is moved with eddies dim, 
And, dream-like ; faint the branches shed 
Thin o’er blown blossoms, summer red, 
Beside it, while a mystic sound 
Of musing music on the ground 
Breathes Tike the twilight requiem 
Of spirits o’er the beauteous dead. 
Then ’twas as mid its goried clime, 
His soul dilated with old fire, 
And memory came back, and time, 
And love and sorrow through his breast, 
He seized awhile his idle lyre, 
And prayed unto the Isle for rest. 


PRAYER SONG, 


I see thy groves of spreading palm 
Bend o'er the rivuleted lea, 

I feel thy breath of quiet balm 
Float from thy inmost vale to me ; 
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I hail thee, Isle of holy calm, 
That lightest like a moon, the sea, 
And breathe from my still soul, a psalm 
Unto thy clime of memory. 
Old voices, like the murmurings 
Of lonely seas that nightward roll ; 
Sweet thoughts that rise on evening wings, 
Like stars around the clearing pole, 
And sacred dreams, like answerings 
Of purest a. come to my soul. 
Oh, holy Isle, 
Amid the vacant chambers of my mind, 
Let thy sweet spirit-guest 
Come wandering like a summer wind, 
In timid twilight paces from the west, 
And rain upon mine eyes grown blind 
With gazing on hope’s star that rose and pined, 
A measure of thy rest. 
With thy still amber air drink up my tear ; 
Though for a passing moment, bright and brief, 
Mingle thy wave with my sad life-blood here, 
And drain my heart of sorrow, pouring near 
Thy slumberous relief : 
Come, sacred Spirit of the Isle, 
Come with thy quiet phantom smile, 
And with thy light oblivious fingers, moonlight fair, 
Holding the opiate leaf, 
Ease my sick brain of fancies and of grief. 


Smoothe my heart clear of memories that has given 
Their odours to my life ; 
Leave my soul blank as when it fell from heaven 
Into the mortal strife ; 
Blank of all thoughts save one my spirit rolls 
In its immortal spring 
Love centred, precious, changeless, though Time’s King 
Yielded in lieu yon mighty skies of souls 
To its ambitioning. 
And through the stilleees let me float along 
With one sole thought, 
Without whose influence, glory, life, and song, 
And heaven are naught ; 
Whose image I would follow, though the isles 
Of space were multiplied, 
Feeding my inmost fancies with thy smiles,— 
Eurydice, dear bride ; 
Still shall I seek for thy sweet —_— face 
Through the death-shadowed host, 
Armed with eternity, still wander space, 
After the soul I’ve lost. 


INVOCATION TO DEATH, 


Come, beauteous Death, come ebon form who standest 
Where the great past and future join their portals, 
And with thine upraised shadow arm commandest 
Gray earth to yield its soul to the immortals ; 
’Tis the great glory land behind thee, makes 
Thy face a am to all on whom thou gazest ; 
It is the awe of loveliness that wakes 
Our terror when this mortal pall thou raisest ; 
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Thou hast a heart, a victor’s, such when breaking 
The bondage chains in which our spirit grew, 
=e rends up our prison bar by bar ; 
d as the dawn wind shakes from earth the dew, 
Fans not our souls to opiate rest, but waking : 
Oh ! touch me into life with thy dark smile, 
Shadowed and silent as a distant star. 
Men know thee not, nor I, sweet angel, while 
“Thou knowest all I love ; all—all have felt 
Thy kindly kiss. Come shadow saviour nigh, 
And fold me in thy phantom arms ; and melt 
The golden cloud of life around my soul, 
And from the earth, heart-folded let us roll ; 
Oh! magic me, to bloodless life, that I 
May see thy face, and love thee while I die. 


ORPHEUS’S APPROACH TO THE LAND OF DEATH, 


As thus across the shadowing seas, 
Dark, still, he neared the Land of Death, 
Still fainter ebbed his fading breath 
Upon the dim and cloudy breeze. 
Beyond, huge-piled in darkness high, 
Like midnight mountains round the sky, 
The shadowy walls and domed halls 
Plutonian, crossed with glooms and glows 
Immensive in the vast, arose 
In unsubstantial majesty. 
Then, as the air that round him crept 
Breathed death, his spirit sunk and slept. 


DEATH, 


Now comes amid that sinking sleep, 
dream, a space before he dies, 


And rises, as vague Pet rise, 


Upon his spirit from the deep ; 
A yearning vague for some one nigh, 
A torture sense, as past him ir 
Deep-orbed faces, that his soul 
Is working its own agony— 
A blinded wish for one beloved ; 
And yet one dizzying moment all, 
In hubbub dashes down the fall 
Of some black river chasm, and moved 
In blind career beneath the ground, 
Is caught in dazzling floods that run, 
And swallowed in some fiery sun, 
That rolls and flames in storm around ; 
Then, as he nears the brink of fate, 
Swoons past a searching wizard strain, 
A music new with unknown pain, 
A restless sense of something great ; 
And last, by spectral splendours pressed, 
And beckonings through the wondrous clime, 
A weariness of self and time,— 
A strangeness and a wish for rest. 





Whitworth, Armstrong, and Rival Guns. 


WHITWORTH, ARMSTRONG, AND RIVAL GUNS. 


At the last Exhibition, enclosed in a 
select paling, was a series of the fa- 
mous guns of the two cannoniers— 
Armstrong and Whitworth. Exqui- 
site toys they seemed, rather than 
fatal instruments—so delicate, so ex- 
quisitely worked, so smooth and shin- 
ing, so gently bulbous, so rich and 
lusciously brown. No wonder that the 
French artilleryman exclaimed, in a 
sortof professional rapture, that there 
was here “un luxe et une ee 
d’outillage merveilleux.” They had, 
indeed, all the perfection and nicety 
of surgical instruments, and were 
made with the marvellous accuracy 
of an astronomical quadrant. Nor 
was this surprising, when the skilful 
Whitworth had actually among his 
tools a little machine that could indi- 
cate an alteration of a millionth 
part of an inch ; and was training his 
workmen, in their cannon practice, to 
deal easily with such quantities as 
the twenty thousandth — of an 
inch. These are, indeed, the deli- 
cacies of war, and such charming 
pam are almost the jewellery 
and trinkets of the profession. Yet 
the whole—instruments, workman- 
ship, science, skill, startling ranges, 
everything—may be said to have come 
into being since the Crimean war. 
Before that date, scientific gentlemen 
conducting experiments with the 
“ Bess” of the soldier, on a windy 
day had to aim, say four hundred 
yards, to the right or left. It may be 
said that there is about as much dif- 
ference between the weapon—cannon 
or musket—of ten years back, and the 
guns turned out of the Whitworth 
and Elswick foundries, as between 
the same weapon and the old arque- 
bus of some hundred years back. 

It is said that the amendment is 
owing to the substitution of civilians 
for military in the supervision of the 
manufacture—a most satisfactory ex- 
planation. Could the principles be 
extended to other branches—say to 
courts martial, which are ~— much 
in the state they were, when the per- 
sons tried were firing arquebuses, it 
mighthave the same excellent results, 

he secret of these improvements 
consists really in giving its full de- 


velopment to the enormous force that 
lies dormant in a charge of gun- 
powder, and making the aim as cer- 
tain as that of a light fowling-piece. 
The first object was secured by fresh 
strength of the cannon, and by a pe- 
culiar shape of the barrel and the 
missile (for ball it can be no longer 
called) ; and the second by rifling. 
The additional strength was the main 
problem ; for the perfection of a gun 
was not merely to bear almost any 
charge without bursting, but to con- 
tinue to bear it without bursting—for 
they are treacherous’ creatures, and, 
under certain conditions, are subject 
to a steady decay and weakness. The 
vulgar idea of mere thickness of iron 
has now been dispelled; and very 
happily, this is not the condition of 
strength, for the additional weight 
and bulk would more than counter- 
balance the advantage. Professors 
Barlow and Treadwell—one from the 
English Cambridge, the other from 
the American Harvard—have proved 
mathematically, that in cast iron, after 
a certain thickness, no more strength 
is secured by additional thickness. In 
other words, the outer layers become 
superfluous, from, perhaps, the force 
of the shock not reaching to them. 
Of what material, then, should a good 
gun be made ? 

The easiest and simplest plan—the 
oldest, too, and the cheapest—was to 
get a sand mould, with a core, and 
pour in melted iron. - Here was a cast 
gun. The popular idea is that alliron 
is pretty ak the same ; but cast iron 
enjoys a very indifferent reputation 
for steadiness. When poured into the 
mould the outer surface is found to 
cool before the inner ; it is contracted, 
and the inner surface cools later. 
The whole is wrenched, as it were, by 
this unequal process ; and the sur- 
face has often been found quite porous 
~——full of little cracks and flaws—and 
the intermediate region quite soft to 
the touch. It is obvious such offered 
but an indifferent security against 
bursting. The next idea would be 
that of forged iron—iron pounded and 
beaten into a firm, close texture, by 
the agency of hammers, as is done 
with a ship’s anchor. This process 
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ives, it will be seen, an artificial 
Saale, and compactness, and must 
necessarily remove all pores and flaws. 
Still it was impossible, even by this 
method, to secure a proper texture in 
the metal. There was no guarantee 
against a solitary flaw escaping no- 
tice ; and a solitary flaw internally 
would do all the mischief ; for it is 
found that the powder gases act on 
such, even the slightest, like a wedge 
in a cleft, and every new discharge 
widens it steadily. Most rules have 
serene and the gigantic exception 
in this instance is the monstrous 
Horsefall gun, which by reason of its 
enormous size is supposed to have en- 
dured, in spite of a crack fourteen 
inches long. But this was only a 
scratch upon the skin of a giant. 

There are further dangers, too, in 
iron guns, which have been cast or 
pounded into shape. There is the 
certain danger of what is called 
a “set,” which results the con- 
flict of the inner and outer surfaces 
of the gun. The inner surface has 
to bear a greater strain, while the 
outer, as the shock travels to it 
through a dense medium, suffers 
comparatively little. Very often, 
then, the inner surface is strained 
beyond even its power of elasticity, 
and does not return to its original 
state ; whereas the outer, which has 
received merely the proper shock, 
and is returning to its normal state, 
is checked by the sudden interior 
enlargement. The result is a “set,” 
or general dislocation, the whole tex- 
ture of the metal is shaken and dis- 
organized, and the gun is sure to 
burst on the first opportunity. Re- 
flecting on this state of things one 
of the most useful and thorough! 
practical projects in connexion with 
this subject occurred to Captain Pal- 
liser. Turning over this theory of 
setting, and thinking, too, of the 
enormous number of stray cast iron 
guns which are in store, and lying 
scattered about the kingdom like 
stones in a field, and perhaps, too, 
thinking of certain ratepayers whose 
moneys are lavished a little profusely 
in the purchase of these articles, it 
oce to him that this tremendous 
accumulation of waste material might 
be turned to some profit. A gun ~ 


, its youth, its manhood, and its old 
age. It is only allowed to live through 
a certain number of discharges, for it 
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is then known to become dangerous 
to its friends, and is forthwith cast 
out, as some Indian tribes do their 
old men. The accumulation is, there- 
fore, in a tremendous ratio. Captain 
Palliser, therefore, without wishing 
to stand in the way of new inven- 
tions, takes thought only for those 
ancient veterans. He waits until the 
time of old age sets in, when either 
the “set” or the flaw has declared 
itself. He then asks that the con- 
demned gun may be handed over 
to him. 

He knows that the strain on the 
outer laminz is very trifling as com- 
pared with that on the inner, and 
that therefore the outer surface of 
the gun and the metal underneath 
for a good way down is still sound. 
But the dislocated inner surface he cuts 
out altogether, flaws, “sets,”:and all— 
and fits in a tube or series of tubes of 
wrought iron. By this process and 
by the fact of the outer tubes of the 
series being “shrunk” on the inner, 
the shock is made to travel through 
the whole mass with something like 
uniformity. 

Cast and wrought iron being thus 
unsuitable—the Sonam from its de- 
fects, the latter from the difficulty of 
using it in large masses,—a new 
shape of the material, known as “ ho- 
mogeneous,” was thought of, for which 
Krupp, of Berlin, an eminent founder, 
has attained a prodigious reputation. 
It consists of small ingots of the 
finest iron, picked as it were; these 
are melted into ingots which again 
are forged into masses. The strength 
and tenacity of this sort of artificial 
iron is amazing, and recommended 
it to Mr. Whitworth for his guns, 
So unyielding is it, that he has actu- 
ally plugged the barrel of a “homo- 
geneous” musket, and discharged 
it many times without bursting 
it. This valuable material, though 
the best hitherto discovered, is yet 
far from perfect ; and it is owned by 
the great gun engineers that in large 
masses it is more or less uncer- 
tain and requires to be assisted by 
some artificial stays in the shape of 
rings or coils or tubes, which brings 
us to the two great rival guns of the 
day, Mr. Whitworth and Sir William 
Armstrong, whose merits Sir James 
Emerson Tennent has set out in a 
clear, simple, though scarcely impartial 
“story,” from which has been glean- 
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ed some of the facts in this paper. 
Sir William Armstrong deals with 
yet another shape of iron. He no- 
ticed that the welding together what 
might be called “strings of iron, pro- 
duced a singular tenacity, and having 
in his mind the old “twisted barrel’ 
of the common musket, conceived this 
pattern of a gun known now as the 
* Armstrong ”’—a tube of steel which 
is not so much for strength as for a 
lining, which is wrapped round with 
a number of “ welded coils.” No 
better idea could be given of a welded 
ooil than a flattened corkscrew—that 
is, the coils of which are flattened so 
closely as to transform it into a tube. 
A number of these are joined end to 
end, according to the length of the 
gan required. It will be seen that 
y this means the bursting strain is 
made to bear against the spira/s of 
the corkscrew, as it were, and it has 
to struggle against a number of pa- 
rallel bars ; whereas in the common 
cast-iron gun there is nothing but a 
surface which is the same in every 
direction, either in the length of the 
gun or in its breadth. 
The exquisite perfection to which 
Mr. Whitworth had brought his tools 


and machinery, served him in good 


stead for his principle. The interior 
bore is of equal width from end 
to end, but the outer surface tapers 
a little towards the muzzle, in the 
degree of about an inch in every 
hundred inches. The surface is then 
brought toamathematicalsmoothness, 
and overitisdrawnasort of shortstock- 
ing, tapering in exactly the same de- 
gree, which, by hydraulic pressure, is 
orced on up to the breech. This is 
considered preferable to putting it on 
hot, and then “shrinking” it on ; and 
the surfaces correspond so accurately 
that the cohesion is perfect. These 
metal stockings are in short lengths, 
and joined onendtoend. Over them 
again is. drawn a second series, aud 
over that again, at the breech, a third. 
The whole has then a tight compact 
mass, without any violent contraction 
or wrench of the metal from sudden 
cooling. 

It is the misfortune of the Arm- 
strong gun that, as an invention, all 
its notable features should be con- 
tested by many claimants. The 
“welded coil” has been claimed both 
by the American Treadwell and the 
Trish Captain Blakely. What the 
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Blakely gun is shall now be shown, 
These engines have received large 
patronage in foreign countries, but in 
truth there is little to distinguish their 
principle from that of Treadwell. 

It was constructed of an inner tube 
of cast iron or steel, enclosed in a case 
of wrought iron or steel, heated or 
shrunk upon the inner cylinder. The 
diameter of the outer cylinder is made 
smaller than the inner, so as to com- 
press it very tightly, and thus all 

ortions take their share of the shock. 

trange to say, the Ordnance Com- 
mittee of 1861, with an inconceivable 
blindness, reported that the Blakely 
and Armstrong guns were the same 
in principle. But Captain ner 
does not admit the similarity, whic 
is more obvious between his and 
Treadwell’s patent. But the truth is, 
this principle of “ hooping” guns to 
give an artificial strength, is found to 
be an old plan, and is too simple a 
method of ngechanical appliance (sug- 
gested every day by the common 
barrel or tub) not to have been thought 
of long ago. It is said to have been 
submitted to the French govern- 
ment so far back as 1833, and the 
Belgians made some experiments 
shortly after under the direction of 
Colonel Frederick. Mr. Mallet, with 
the same principle before him, brought 
out his 50-ton monster mortar ; and 
Mr. Longridge constructed arms about 
the same time on the same principle, 
using wire ropes instead of hoops. 
But the principle is faulty : the shock 
is found, as might be imagined, to 
“start” the hoops. The strengthen- 
ing power is not almost homogeneous 
with the mass it strengthens, as in the 
Whitworth cannon. Thus much for 
the material of the gun—in itself a 
doubtful matter to decide on, but in 
which;some glimmering of light begins 
to guide us. Twenty years ago, when 
we had got thus far, the gun was 
virtually complete, a bore or touch- 
hole being all that was needed ; but 
now on this bore and the appliances 
depends the whole power of the gun. 
The mere brute-strength of the can- 
non is but a negative virtue—a mere 
basis, as it were. A hundred points 
arise:—should the barrel be broad or 
narrow, short or long, the same width 
all along, or smaller at one end than 
the other; should it be smooth or , 
rifled, and if rifled, how should it 
be rifled? The Whitworth gun is 
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an open tube of equal width from 
end to end. The Armstrong tapers 
slightly to the muzzle for an object 
that will be seen later. The rifled 
Armstrong must be loaded at the 
breech, for this reason ; the Whit- 
worth may. 

Sir Emerson Tennent remarks, that 
this fancy of breech-loading has 
always exercised something like a 
fascination on inventors ; there isa 
cloud of ingenious patents dealing 
with it; and yet, the advantage 
gained—except with the object of 
compressing the shot, as in the Arm- 
strong gun—is very slight, not enough 
tocompensate for the delicacy and con- 
sequent derangement of the mechan- 
ism necessary. In the Armstrong 
gun the shot or bolt is put in at the 
open breech, a “ vent-piece” is then 
dropped down, like the slide of a 
ae aia camera, and a turn of a 
hollow screw, through which the ball 
had passed, fixes the slide tightly in 
its place. But there are grave ob- 
jections to this system—the most 
common of all, that of the vent-piece 
being liable to be blown out. The 
cause of this is the imperfect contact 
of the breech screw and the vent- 
piece ; and safety will be secured if 
the artillerymen are careful to see 
that the allowance should be exactly 
“ Ssoths” of aninch! Ifthe allow- 
ance is less or more, the soldiers, in 
the heat of rapid firing, become in- 
accurate in their calculation of the 
respective 1000ths. There is sure to 
be an accident; and as the vent- 
piece is kept firm by a hollow screw 
only, the pressure is merely caused 
by the edge of a ring and is unequal. 

The superior simplicity of the 
Whitworth plans commends itself at 
once. Mr. Whitworth does not fancy 
the breech-loading system at all ; 
but there is a craze for it; and he 

atifies it with certainly the simplest 
orm. The breech of his cannon 
swings back on a hinge, like the top 
of a heavy glass ink-bottle. The 
shot is put in, the cap shut back, and, 
with a turn or two, screws on tightly. 
There are no delicate pieces and fine 
adjustments, and but two pieces. 
Above all, the gun can be used as a 
muzzleloader. On theother hand, the 
touchhole of the rival gun, being in 
the movable vent-piece, can be re- 
newed as often as necessary ; for it 
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is well known that this is the most 
perishable feature in any. gun. 

The feats of the French “canons 
rayés” at Solferino and Magenta 
were what first attracted the publie 
attention to the somenne of @ se 
cret power in guns hitherto not uti- 
lized ; and yet the idea was not new ; 
it can be traced back a hundred years 
at least. The first English attempt 
in this direction was the Sebastopol 
Lancaster gun, with an oval or ellip- 
tical bore, with a slight twist, some- 
thing in the nature of a turn in a 
hollow screw. But the gun has 
been unsuccessful, owing, it is be- 
lieved, to the ball getting ‘‘ jammed” 
in the gun. 

But the utility of rifling once con- 

ceded, a hundred questions arose as to 
detail. Should the turns of the screw 
be - and numerous, or the re- 
verse? The discussion fluctuated 
between as many turns as are in a 
corkscrew and a single wavy line—e 
fraction of a single turn, and so faint 
as to be scarcely ampere With 
numerous turns, there was an ob- 
vious loss of power, and a more vio- 
lent strain on the gun. The tendency 
has, therefore, been to a turn, as 
nearly as possible in a line-with the 
direction of the projectile. Sir W. 
Armstrong has carried out this prin- 
ciple so far, that he does not, strict- 
ly speaking, “ rifle,’ but merely 
“grooves” his pieces ; and the sec- 
tion of one of his guns seems like the 
outline of a circular saw. But there 
is a sacrifice of the spiral motion, 
which imparts an accurate aim to the 
shot. 
Mr. Whitworth scores, as it were, 
with a free hand the interior of his 
gun. Cuommon rifling does not alter 
the character of the bore ; but the 
Whitworth plan converts the interior 
of the gun into a sort of hollow screw. 
There is said to be a greater strain 
and violence on the gun where the 
shot first starts from, owing to the 
suddenness of the shock ; and to ob- 
viate this, Captain Palliser ingeni- 
ously proposes that the ball should 
have travelled some part of its road 
before coming in contact with the 
rifling. 

Having now the material, the shape. 
the bore, and the rifling—in short, all 
the appliances for despatching the 
missiles, and despatching it truly, the 
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next question is, what is to be des- 
patched? And it is now found that 
the shape and properties of this latter 
are as important for speed and direc- 
tion as the points we have been con- 
sidering in the gun itself. A Belgian 
General has laid down the prin- 
ciple that “whether with a smooth 
or a rifled bore the projectile has al- 
ways a more extended influence than 
the piece which throws it.” And in 
their shape a perfect revolution has 
taken place. The old spherical shot 
was about the worst for receiving 
force that could be imagined. We 
may be said to have finished with 
them. The word “ball” disappears ; 
for it is substituted “bolt.” A short 
cylinder, of which the little lengths 
of the Atlantic cable, that used to be 
sold in inches would be a good mo- 
del, is found to be a true pattern. 
It is twisted like the cable, and, as 
it were, screws out of the gun. For 
the remarkable principle has been 

- discovered, that an “elongated shot” 
allows of the weight being increased, 
without experiencing additional re- 
sistance from the air. This could 
not be done in the case of a sphe- 
rical ball, without increasing the bore 
of the gun. The Armstrong projec- 
tile being coated with a soft metal, 
is forced, as it were, to “‘ rifle” itself ; 
for on the explosion taking place, it is 
driven, as it were, through a mould, 
and is obliged to take a shape cor- 
responding to the interior of the gun. 
The Whitworth missile, on the other 
hand, is of hard metal, and projec- 
tions on its surface have to travel 
through corresponding indentures in 
the lining of the gun prepared to re- 
ceive them. This does appear to be 
an imperfection, from a liability to 
jam, if all does not run pefectly 
smooth. 

It is surprising what slight modi- 
fications in shape, even after this new 
model had been adopted, were found 
to add to its speed and efficiency. Mr. 
Whitworth found that by merely 
sloping away the hinder portion of 
his bolt something into the shape of 
a pigeon’s egg, the velocity was in- 
creased. But more marvellous still 
was the surprising result obtained by 
merely flattening the head of the shot. 
This was suggested to him by the 
action of the common “punch” fami- 
liar to every whitesmith. It was 
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found that with a spherical head the 
bolt had to overcome a lateral re- 
sistance ; with a flat head, the edges 
“punched” in a hole the same size 
as itself. The real problem of our 
day in all discoveries of this sort is not 
the invention of new forces, of which 
there is a superabundance, but of 
economizing what we have, and giv- 
ing them a fair field. 

For the rival gun was found a rival 
bolt or shell—certainly one of the 
most tremendous contrivances ever 
dreamt of ; a portable mine, as Lord 
Rosse described it. This terrible 
engine consists of a series of metal 
layers or discs, forty-two in number, 
laid oneach other, witha hollow cavity 
traversing them all. It then made 
use of, for a core, as it were, a thin 
lead casting which keeps all these 
pieces together. In this state, says 
its inventor, it is so compact that it 
may be fired through six feet of hard 
timber without injury, while its re- 
sistance to a bursting force from the 
interior is so slight, that an ounce of 
powder is sufficient to break it in 
pieces. To suit his shell, Sir William 
also invented a “time fuse,” which 
by a dial and hand can discharge it at 
any time. Once burst—say on leav- 
ing the gun—every fragment acquires 
a velocity equal to the original shell ; 
and one being let off, by way of ex- 
periment, in a closed chamber, the 
pieces were collected and counted and 
reached to over two hundred. At 
three thousand yards distance’a hun- 
dred distinct holes have been made 
in targets by this destructive engine, 
yet its principle, like every detail of 
this famous gun, is not new. A Bel- 
gian has claimed the time fuse, and 
in the Patent Lists of 1854, one Hol- 
land is registered for a shell quite the 
same in principle. 

The Whitworth shell is in sha’ 
much what is the Whitworth bolt. 
But it has this surprising advantage, 
it requires no time fuse. The heat 
pues by the striking of the flat 
1ead upon the object struck is so 
sudden and excessive that it lets off 
the charge. The various experiments 
against targets at Shoeburyness and 
other places—the piercing of iron 
plates—the “ discoveries of flaws” — 
the bursting of guns—in short, the 
battle now raging between guns and 
plates, with doubtful issue, these are 
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all familiar, through the reports that 
have appeared in the Z%mes. 

From the growing feeling in favour 
of the Whitworth guns, as well as 
from an impression abroad that one 
special inventor has received more 
official countenance than perhaps is 
customary in England, the whole ques- 
tion has just been reopened again. 
Without balancing their merits very 
minutely, or wishing to prejudge the 

uestion, it is impossible to deny that 
the Whitworth has the merit of greater 
simplicity and of less delicacy—a 
merit which, when we come to the 
rude wear and tear of war and field 
service, and even granting there is 
some superiority on the other side, in 
range and accuracy of aim, must 
counterbalance every other. The 


fact of a weapon becoming “unpopu- 
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lar” with the service is a dreadful 
shibboleth, fatal even to excellence. 
Vent-pegs flying out, gases escaping, 
and accidents which, we are told, may 
depend on the falge adjustment of a 
1,000th part of one inch, begin at 
length to encourage doubts and sus- 
— among the men who have the 

andling of these arms ; and suspicion 
and doubt cause uncertainty. This 
feeling has a greater influence than 
would be supposed, andactually brings 
about mistakes and accidents. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
Captain Palliser’s plan commends 
itself by economy, and the utilization 
of a large existing “plant.” It is 
simple and inexpensive—merits of no 
common order in these days of large 
outlay and costly extravagance. 


THE GRAND TOUR—FOURTH EXCURSION, 


THE COURT OF SAXONY, 


IF an engagement were made that 
there should be presented in these pa- 
pers a true picture of the tone of so- 
ciety, and the moral condition of the 
upper and lower classes throughout 
Europe, A.D. 1730-40, the disap- 
pointed reader would have just 
grounds for complaint. 

Whether agreeable to ourselves or 
not, however, we must glance at un- 
welcome and, on the whole, repulsive 
subjects ; but, at least, in doing so, 
we shall cherish a righteous awe of 
the critics, and imitate those tigers 
mentioned by that great Egyptian au- 
thority, the late Tom Moore, whoavers 
that these beasts, while quenching 
their thirst with Nile water, keep 
running all the time they are lapping 
it, lest they should find themselves 
on a sudden in the interior of a cro- 
codile. 

As our travellers quitted the Prus- 
sian for the Saxon possessions, they 
became sensible of a change for the 
better in the soil and climate, and in 
the dispositions of the people also. 
They found the middle ranks and the 
artizans very industrious and intelli- 
gent, and disposed to literature ac- 
ee to their means. The great 
obstacle to the thorough well-being 
of the people was the insuffifiency of 
native-grown corn for the wants of 


the population. Hence their depen- 
dence on Silesia and Bohemia. The 
farms were generally large, and the 
small cultivators were obliged to use 
great economy. It was no uncommon 
thing to see the cow, after having 
furnished the breakfast-milk, taking 
the ox into partnership, and helping 
to drag the plough through the light 
soil for many hours of the day. Meat 
was as unfrequent at the tables of the 
small farmers asif their lot had been 
cast in green Erin. Potatoes, cab- 
bages, and turnips, furnished the 
staple of food, and coffee in a very 
diluted state was drunk in large 
quantities. When the Englishmen 
were leaving the country and getting 
over the Erzgeberge mountains, they 
had an opportunity of inspecting the 
diligent working of the mines by the 
thrifty and industrious people. The 
gentlemen turned their woods to the 
best account, and at that period the 
Saxon wool, dyed blue, was an article 
acceptable through the greater part 
of Europe. 

At Leipzig, which they took in 
their progress to Dresden, they found 
thetownall alive with the manufacture 
of velvets, silks, rough cloths, linen, 
carpets, and apothecaries’ drugs! and 
even then distinguished by the number 
of books there printed, and by the. 
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surprising quantities of that commo- 
dity interchanged by the booksellers 
oz all the German States, at the 
fairs held on New Year’s Day, and at 
Easter and Michaelmas, Vienna being 
the only city unrepresented. Saxony 
was atthe time the Attica of Ger- 
many in literature and esthetics. 

Our tourists were struck by the 
houses of Leipzig, which were dis- 
tinguished by their great size and 
height, built with freestone, and the 
lower floors used as warerooms by the 
foreign traders who resorted regularly 
to the fairs. It was no uncommon 
occurrence to find two or three kings 
and queens, and a couple of score of 
princes and princesses collected at one 
of these re-unions. They were sur- 
prised, too, at the vast and curious 
trade in larks yearly caught in its 
neighbourhood, and exported to other 
German States, as well as to Holland 
and Denmark, the export-duty being 
a grosh (24d. British) for every sixty 
birds. Nightingales were also mar- 
vellously abundant. 

A word about their cuisine while 
en route. The ordinaries in the 
smaller towns and villages between 


Leipzig and Dresden did not favour- 
ably impress our travellers, either by 
the quality of the fare or the cleanli- 


ness of the apparatus. At Meissen 
they visited the manufacture of the 
beautiful gold-enamelled porcelain, 
the invention of a professed alchemist, 
who pretended he could make gold. 
The King of Poland believing in his 
skill, shut him up in the Castle of 
Kénigstein, near Dresden, so that he 
might have the full benefit of his 
labours. The distracted man, in his 
miserable endeavours to produce the 
precious metal, lighted on the secret 
of the beautiful ware mentioned— 
nearly as valuable a discovery. 

In Dresden they beheld a nicely 
laid out city, even in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, remarkable 
for its tall houses, broad streets, spa- 
cious squares, and its splendid stone 
bridge connecting the old and new 
towns. Among the public buildings, 
was the palace of the Indies, the 
rooms of which were filled with the 
most costly China and Japan wares, 
one room, furnished with curtains, 
sofa-covers, and other draperies, com- 
posed of feathers so skilfully wrought 
that to casual observers they had the 
appearance of satin, The royal trea- 
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sury, called the Green Vault (Griine 
Gewolde), consisted of three arched 
rooms, filled with complete sets of pe 
cious stones, forming buttons, hat- 
loops, sleeve-buttons, shoe-buckles, 
sword-belts, snuff-boxes, &c., nicely 
arranged in crystal cases. The great 
picture-gallery was only begun at the 
period of our friends’ visit. 

This would be a more edifying 
paper if as much good might be said 
of the inhabitants of the palaces 
as of the palaces themselves, but 
such is unhappily not the case. If 
Augustus, the “Elector, whom we 
have seen at Berlin, enjoying a pri- 
vate dinner with Frederic William, 
was distinguished by a high degree of 
immorality, no one could point out 
his grandfather, John George IT. (ob. 
1680), his father, John George IIL, 
who died of .a camp pestilence in 
1691, or his own elder brother, John 
George IV., whose life and short reign 
of three years ended in 1694, as models 
of domestic life. Still there were good 
points about his father, the third John 
George. He was openly rebuked 
from the pulpit, by a stout Court 

reacher, for sins respecting which 

ing David had unfortunately set 
him an evil example ; and after the 
second or third rebuke, he had the 
manliness to promote the conscien- 
tious clergyman to a higher post in 
the church—at Berlin. Thus the pro- 
phet was rewarded, and the sinner 
relieved. 

Augustus’s brother, of the short 
reign, was an industrious, intelligent, 
and judicious prince, and would have 
done more for his electorate but for ° 
having been entrapped in the meshes 
of Mile. Von Neitschutz, an artful 
and ambitious girl, provided with a 
lynx-eyed and enterprising mamma. 

e was so enthralled by the devices 
of the pair, that he treated his wife, 
Eleanore Louise, of Eisenach, with 
utter neglect, and would have even 
divorced her but for the interposition 
of Augustus, his brotherand successor. 
Mile. held a promise of marriage of 
some kind, and her infatuated lover so 
wrought on the Emperor that he con- 
ferred on her the title of Countess of 
the Holy Roman Empire. The next 
step was to procure for her the fur- 
ther title of princess. That done, she 
would push the Electress from her 
throne ! 


Philtres, it was said, had been un- 
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sparingly resorted to by mother and 
daughter. The Elector was at her feet. 
An event, however, occurred which 
interrupted the progress of their 
splendid machinations. She was 
taken ill. She attributed the atiack 
to poison. It proved to be small-pox, 
on the remedies to drive in the 
disease succeeded in covering her with 
a “black scurf.”” She died in her 
palace in Dresden, at the age of 
twenty, and shortly after her death 
green and yellow spots appeared all 
over the body. The Elector had it 
wagee’ in the ,costliest materials, 
celebrated the obsequies, with a wild 
and forlorn magnificence, and soared 
even to profaneness in her epitaph. 

Poor thing !—her countenance, they 
say, had neither a good nor noble ex- 
pression. She was vicious and per- 
verse ; yet her epitaph vaunted her 
“ numerous virtues and the profusion 
of her excellent qualities, which left 
imperishable regrets in all hearts.” 
The infatuated John George, forget- 
ting orthodoxy, coolly assumed her 
present portion to be with the blessed, 
and apostrophized her accordingly. 

Having staid by her during her 
illness, and remained near the corpse 
for a considerable time, he was seized 
with a mortal malady, and died 
within four weeks. Such was the 
detestation in which mother and 
daughter were held, that the survivor 
was tried for witchcraft, and the poor 
corpse was exhumed in order to be 
examined for witch-marks. None, 
however, were found, and the remains 
were re-interred in a field, divested of 
its silks and velvets, and the valuable 
jewels that studded and embroidered 
them. 

Here was a tragedy. “They had 
sowed in the flesh, and of the flesh 
had reaped corruption.” But all could 
not avail to prevent his successor, 
Frederic Augustus, from copying his 
offences against morality in more than 
a hundredfold proportion. It is as- 
serted that the number of his children 
born out of wedlock was three hun- 
dred and fifty-four. Yet towards the 
decline of his life, Frederic William 
of Prussia, of whom we have lately 
been speaking, agreed to receive him 
as husband of his daughter, the future 
Margravine of Bareith ; and had it 
not been for the opposition made by 
Augustus’s son the match would have 
been ratified, 
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On the demise of the noble and 
heroic John Sobieski, our Elector was 
chosen his successor on the throne of 
Poland, with the title of Augustus IL, 
having conformed, with true German 
flexibility, to the Roman Catholic 
religion as a condition precedent. It 
is hard to conceive Solomon as under 
considerable religious influence at the 
period of his espousals with his 
thousand pagan wives, more or less, 
Nor is it probable that Augustus’s 
affairs of state and affairs of gal- 
lantry, his fears of Charles XII. and 
his fears of Madame Cozel, left him 
sufficient time to decide on the com- 
parative merits of Calvin’s Institutes 
and the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent. 

This prince, in addition to an agree- 
able appearance, was one of the 
strongest men of his time, and to these 
attractive qualities he added a ma- 
jestic air, good-nature, politeness, and 
courage. He was not only generous, 
but knew how to confer his favours 
gracefully. Let these gifts be com- 
bined with a total destitution of reli- 
gion and a thirst for pleasure, and 
the result has not far to be sought. 
Pleasant it must have been to the 
enemy of man, in his excursions down 
the Elbe, to witness his reckless ex- 
peditions among the frail beauties 
of Saxony, which is well known not to 
yield the palm of loveliness to any 
country in Europe. 

During a sojourn, in his youth, at 
Venice, he made a visit, in disguise, 
accompanied by two of his gentleme 
to the apartment of a celebrate 
astrologer. He had covered his dark 
brown locks with a yellowish peruke, 
and assumed the bearing of an at- 
tendant. The astrologer, however, 
addressed him at once by the titles, 
“My Lord,” and “Your Highness,” 
and persevered in the same vein, not- 
withstanding the assertions of the 
three that he was under a mistake. 
“T know well enough,” he rejoined, 
“to whom I have the honour of speak- 
ing.” He conducted them into a closet 
and bade the prince look into a mir- 
ror hanging on the wall. The first 

lance showed himself in the Elector’s 
1abit ; the second presented him with 
crown and sceptre, and at the third 
he was horrified at finding himself 
dying of wounds. However clever 
this adept might have been, he was 
evidently no conjuror, as Augustus’s 





death at. a comparatively early age 
was the natural consequence of his 
life of unlimited indulgence. 

Our wanderers had the good-fortune 
to make acquaintance with the once- 
much-spoken-of Count Pollnitz, whom 
we have already introduced to our 
readers, a thriftless, whimsical, rest- 
less, gad-about, who reverenced every 
crowned head about whose court he 
ey to flutter for the time being, 
as devoutly as ever Boswell did the 
great Lexicographer. 

He gave them, in his gossipping 
way, an account of the marriage of the 
Electoral Prince, afterwards Augustus 
IIl., with the Archduchess Maria 
Josepha, daughter of Emperor Jo- 
— and the Hanoverian Princess 

ilhelmina Amelia, in which recital 
he did not spare them the least item 
of the marchings and counter-march- 
ings of the Saxon ambassador to and 
from Emperor, Empress, and Dowager 
Empress, to obtain the consent of fa- 
ther, mother, and dowager grandmo- 
ther. All kindly consented as far as 
each was concerned, but still with the 
proviso that Maria Josepha was will- 
ing. On the question being proposed 
to the party chiefly interested, who had 


been accidentally in the next room, 


richly dressed, she at once 
signified ready compliance with their 
highnesses’ wishes. The delighted 
ambassador then advanced and pre- 
sented the bridegroom’s portrait, which 
the dutiful bride presented to her mo- 
ther without even looking at it. The 
gratified parent at once proceeded to 
affix the richly-framed gage of love to 
the waist of her daughter's dress, but 
the delighted ambassador on bended 
knee requested that the coveted oper- 
ation might be performed by himself. 
The impatient bridegroom did not at 
first venture nearer to the city than 
to a house two leagues away, but the 
Empress, and the bride, and her sister, 
favoured him with an interview of a 
half hour’s length at an intermediate 
convent, after which the betrothed 
went to make their confession as if 
they were simple peasants. At six 
next evening he proceeded to the 
palace, and having changed his dress, 
and paid his respects to his imperial 
father-in-law the procession to the 
royal chapel began. 

he good loquacious count did 
not spare his hearers a yard of 
marble slab or Turkey carpet, tra- 


and ay 
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versed in all the long-drawn-out pro- 
ceedings, or flounce, or stomacher, or 
lofty téte worn by the high-born la- 
dies; but we cut all this short, and 
confine ourselves to the outward wo- 
man of the Empress, who had on a 
“straw-coloured gown of silver-tissue, 
adorned with diamonds, and her head- 
dress was adorned all over with pearls 
‘like pears.’ (?) The archducal bride 
wore a farthingale, and her gown 
was of silver brocade, adorned with 
diamonds.” 

At the nuptial banquet the bride- 
groom had the honour of sitting at 
his lady’s right hand; but Pollnitz’s 
hearers were scandalized to learn that 
he was provided with a mere plain- 
backed chair, while his Princess, and 
her parents, and her sister, the un- 
married Arch-Duchess, enjoyed the 
honour and comfort of chairs with 
arms. The ladies of the court stood 
round till the imperial family took 
their first glass of wine, and then re- 
paired to an adjoining room to help 
themselves. They returned again to 
the dessert. 

The Turkish ambassador dined in 
a sort of gallery fitted up in this hall, 
and was waited on by thirty of his 
own dependents, and not neglected in 
the matter of sweetmeats. Being 
afterwards asked what he thought of 
the entertainment, he said it was 
very fine, but in his mind the grandest 
object in the room was the person of 
the Empress. 

Next evening the whole court at- 
tended an opera composed expressly 
to celebrate the happy event, the 
Prince Elector still obliged to sit after 
the Arch-Duchesses (daughter and 
sisters of the Emperor). Dear, how- 
ever, as was to Pollnitz the atmos- 
here breathed by imperial and royal 

ighnesses, even he found the enter- 
tainment a little too long, and the air 
of the theatre somewhat too hot. 

But that performance was not 
worthy to be mentioned in the same 
sentence with one that took place 
after the arrival of the illustrious pair 
in Dresden. It lasted so long that 
King Augustus ate his supper in the 
pit, and tables suitably provided 
were furnished to the ladies in the 
boxes. These events had place in the 
year 1719. 

Profusion was one. of Augustus 
II.’s little failings. He celebrated the 
reception of his daughter-in-law by 
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an entertainment in the Turkish style, 
thus described. :-— 


“Upon the feast-day the whole court ap- 
peared at the Turkish palace in the Habits 
of Turks. The King came in the Dress of 
a Sultan, but without any Attendants. His 
Majesty was soon after followed by the 
Princess, his Daughter-in-law, with her 
Ladies. Her Royal Highness for whom 
the Entertainment was made, found a 
body of Janizaries drawn up in the Court 
Yard of the Palace. The King received 
her at the Entrance of his Apartment, and 
conducted her into a Hall spread with fine 
Tapestry, and laid with Cushions richly 
embroidered. 

“The King and Princess being seated, 
were served by twenty-four Negroes in 
Sumptuous Dresses, with Sherbet, Coffee, 
and Sweetmeats, in great Vessels of massy 
Silver; nor were Scented Waters and per- 
fumed Handkerchiefs forgot. After this 
Collation they drew near the Windows to 
see the Pillau (which is the rice of Turky), 
and the King’s Bounty-money distributed to 
the Janizaries. This was followed by a 
Comedy, with an Entertainment of Turkish 
Dances. Then came the Supper, the Guests 
sitting cross-legged upon the Cushions, and 
the Courses being served up after the 
fashion of Turky, by the Negroes and young 
Turks. While they were at Table, the 
Company was diverted by the various 
Leaps and Postures of certain Tumblers and 
Rope Dancers. Supper being over, they 
went into the Garden, which was illumin- 
ated with several Thousands of Chrystal 
Lamps. There was Tilting and Shooting 
at the Mark, and whenever the Mark was 
hit a Sky Rocket was sent up, which for 
the time seemed to Sprinkle Thousands of 
Stars among those in the Firmament. 
After this the Company retir’d into the 
Palace, where the King and the Princess 
open’d the Ball; and there was Dancing till 
five o’clock in the morning, when the Ball 
was concluded with a sumptuous Break- 
fast, that was served at the several Tables 
after the Manner of our own Country, 
which, with the Leave of the Mussulmen, 
is as good as theirs,” 


Allusion has been already made to 
a aaa projected between Augus- 
tus and Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, 
Princess Royal of Prussia. Her fa- 
ther, Frederic William, and her bro- 
ther, the future hero of the Seven 
Years’ War, paid a visit to Dresden 
during the negotiation, and were roy- 
ally entertained. The earnest Fre- 
deric William was scandalized at first, 
at the lax examples set by King and 
Court, but, as far aseating and drink- 
ing were concerned, he was soon se- 
duced into excesses. Having thus 
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sapped the foundation 4 little, Augus- 
tus thought he might venture to give 
the edifice of morality a final shake. 
Having induced him to drink more 
than was good for soul or body one 
evening, he conducted him into an 
apartment tastefully and gorgeously 
furnished. While giving the various 
objects of art due attention, his eye 
was a by the withdrawing of a 
curtain before a recess, and there, re- 
clining on a couch, was an ivory 
statue, as perfect in form, as it seemed 
to him, as any Venus or Grace that 
was ever extracted from a shapeless 
stone by Athenian chisel. Well, there 
is no essential harm in the finest 
specimen of sculpture unless com- 
municated by an evil inspiration of 
the sculptor ; but the pious and tipsy 
monarch, as he approached, was sen- 
sible of motion in the eyelids, lips, 
and arms of the false work of art. 
The effect was different from what 
Augustus expected. Frederic Wil- 
liam turned round, and seeing his son 
behind him, he angrily pushed him 
towards the door, and had he had the 
royal cane in hand, he would have 
made it ring on his shoulders. He 
openly declared his disgust at the 
snare laid for him, and threatened to 
quit the court at once, if any other 
trick of the kind were attempted. 
The vicious career of the future pupil 
and friend of Voltaire commenced with 
that visit to Dresden. 

Frederic Augustus, born in 1670, 
became Elector of Saxony in 1694, 
Whatever his faults, harshness or 
tyranny were not of the number. 
Though public indignation obliged 
him to have the old soldier above- 
mentioned a for witchcraft, 
he managed to defer the punishment 


till all excitement on the subject had 


died away. His profligacy was ex- 
treme ; but Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu and Baron Riesbach insinuate 
that the Saxon ladies must share the 
blame which he so richly deserved. 
The Baron insisted that the ladies— 
ay, even the daughters of farmers and 
8 os a it acutely sensitive 
to the influence of sentimental novels, 
and a consequent desire of filling the 

rts of those heroines, one of whom 
is so well personified in Miss Edg- 
worth’s “Leonora.” These impres- 
sionable beauties were always more 
ready to make sacrifices for éhat all- 
exacting passion so dominant in the 
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novels ‘of Goethe and the plays of 
Kotzebue and Lessing, than for the 
Christian duties of wife or maid. 
Lady Mary says nothing on this head, 
whatever‘ she might have thought : 
perhaps her code of morality was not 
very rigid. She openly accuses them, 
however, of affectation and its con- 
comitant small vices :— 


“They are very genteely dressed, after 
the English ‘and French modes, and have 
generally pretty faces;* but they are the 
most determined minaudiéres in the whole 
world. They would think it a mortal sin 
against good breeding if they either spoke 
or moved ina natural manner. They all 
affect a little soft lisp and a pretty pit-a- 
pat step, which female frailties ought, 
however, to be forgiven them in favour of 
their civility and good-nature to strangers, 
which I have a great deal of reason to 
praise.” 


Even the good-natured Pollnitz was 
obliged, by conscience, to lay some 
little faults to the charge of the la- 
dies, after lecturing their husbands, 
lovers, and sons, in this wise :— 


“The Saxons are addicted to all Plea- 
sures in general, but to none so much as 
the Bottle and Gaming. They love Ex- 
pense, and are naturally not very engag- 
ing, being exceedingly ceremonious, and 
affecting more than all the Germans to ape 
the French, particularly in their fondness 
for new Fashions, their Forwardness in mak- 
ing new Acquaintances, and their readiness 
to fall out with them on every trifling Oc- 
casion. 

“Since I have spoken so much of the 
Men, I must also give you some account of 
the Saxon Women. They are all of a fair 
Complexion, and there are among them the 
finest Faces in the World. They are gene- 
rally well-shap’d, too, which is what they 
are generally taken notice of for. They 
are tall and slender; they dance well, and 
have a surprising genteel Air, which they 
take great Care to improve by rich dress. 
One Fault I find with them is, that they are 
very affected, and that they have too much 
Action when they talk. As to their tem- 
pers, they are reckoned to be good-natured ; 
but then they are subtle and crafty. They 
love Dress and Ornament more than all Wo- 
men that ever I saw. They are lively and 
gay, and passionately fond of Dancing and 
Merriment. When once they love, they 
love with Tenderness; and there are among 
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them such Examples of Constancy as would 
eclipse even a Cleopatra (!) or a Clelia. 
These heroic sentiments of Love they learn 
from Romances, which they are vastly fond 
of. But this must be said to their honour, 
that Gallantry does not take up so much of 
their Time or their Thoughts as tomakethem 
neglect their business; for they are labo- 
rious, dextrous, and amuse themselves with 
all sorts of work.” 


So great was the rage for fine and 
rich dresses, from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s wife down to the grocer’s, that 
a nobleman-visiter, who did not look 
deep below the surface, said, on his 
return home—“I have just escaped 
from a city to which the devil ap- 
years to have carried all the riches of 
jurope.”” 

Let the most rigid moralist take up 
a French novel of the bad kind, and 
allow his judgment to remain passive 
for the first eight of the ten volumes 
filled by the story. If at that stage 
he allows his perception to dwell for 
a moment on the other slumberin 
faculty, without waking it to mora 
consciousness, it will be found sym- 
pathizing with the author’s views and 
wishes, and utterly insensible to con- 
siderations of right and wrong. Some- 
thing similar had taken place at the 
Saxon court, and in the society whom 
it naturally influenced. The careless 
Count Pollnitz could not be expected 
to be a very rigid “censor morum,” 
for he only lived when moving among 
courtly throngs. Hear how he men- 
tions the Countess of Kénigsmarck, 
when giving an account of the four 
sons and three daughters legitimized 
by the King :— 

“Count Maurice of Saxony* is the eldest 
of the King’s natural children. His mo- 
ther, Aurora, Countess Konigsmarck, was 
the most worthy of her sex in Europe to be 
the mistress of a great sovereign, and of all 
the King’s favourites, she kept longest in 
his favour, so that after her retirement she 
continued in the possession of his Majesty’s 
Esteem and Favour. She is still living, and 
after having been the Prioress of the Im- 
perial Lutheran Abbey of Quedlinburg, she 
rose to be the Abbess,” 


Once on a time, when her royal 
lover was in an uncomfortable per- 


ee 


_* Madame Dudevant (George Sand) prides herself on being the lineal descendant of 


King Augustus and Countess Aurora. 


When genius takes possession of an individual 


of such a face, we cannot expect the results to be otherwise than of a bizarre -and eccen- 


ttic character. 
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plexity between Charles XII. and his 
own senate, and concluded that a 
private treaty with the Swede was 
the only means to get him out of his 
difficulty, he empowered the fair 
Aurora to act as plenipotentiary. 
With any other European sovereign 
she would have been successful— 
perhaps even with the cast-iron 
Charles himself, but he took special 
care not to hazard aninterview. Count 
Piper was indiscreet enough to pro- 
mise her that favour, but all his and 
her efforts were to no purpose. Yet 
she seemed to have everything in her 
favour. She was a Swede by birth, 
and had even celebrated the Hero 
of the North in passable French 
verses. (She could speak several Eu- 
ropean languages with fluency). These 
are the concluding lines of the com- 
position, in which the gods had vied 
with each other in conferring gifts 
on the insensible hero:— 


“* Enfin chacun des dieux discourant asa 
gloire, 
Le placoit par avance au temple de 
mémoire, 
Mais Venus ni Bacchus n’en dirent pas 
un mot.”* 


Other stratagems proving useless, 
she attempted to waylay him in his 
daily excursions. Meeting him one 
day in a narrow road, she at once 
alighted from her coach, but the 
enemy was so dismayed that he at 
once turned his horse, and rode back 
in unseemly discomfiture. So the 
fair Aurora failed in her mission, but 
she had the satisfaction of feeling 
that she was the only mortal of whom 
the redoubted Charles XII. stood in 
awe. The unhappy and unprincipled 
lover of Sophia Eastin, wife of 
George I. of England, was her bro- 
ther. 

Lady Mary relates the wooing of 
the Countess of Cozel at second hand, 
but the amusing circumstances de- 
tailed by her are, we admit, impro- 
bable. Our readers shall have them, 
true and false, as they remain in the 
witty Englishwoman’s lively gossip. 
We first hear of her as maid of honour 
to the Duchess of Wolfembuttle, 
then as the wife of Count de Hoym, 
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Augustus’s minister of state: He 
had scarcely conveyed her to Dresden, 
when the King and she became irre- 
vocably enamoured of one another. 
The enraged husband at onceobtained 
a divorce, and to spite his faithless 
wife, he took another to his bosom. 
If we mistake not, King Augustus 
must, by this time, appear to our 
readers as a sort of suitor irresistible 
to the too impressible ladies of Poland 
and Saxony from his manly beauty, 
and the combined dignity and agree- 
ability of his manners ; yet the report 
of the wooing subscribed by Lady 
Mary ran thus :—Znter Gentleman 
with a horseshoe in one hand, and a 
bag containing a hundred thousand 
crowns in the other. The expression 
of his face is at once tender, insinuat- 
ung, and truculent. 

Lad y.—QO, my sovereign! why this 
unreadable expression on your august 
face, so calculated to produce rapture 
and dismay? Why are the muscles 
of your strong right arm distended by: 
that cruel weight, and why is your 
royal and electoral left degraded by 
that vulgar adjunct to the foot of a 
domestic drudge ? 

Gentleman.—Madam, I am a man 
of few words. Quit Hoym; “come 
live with me and be my love,” and 
take, oh take that heavy bag.. But 
if you adhere to Hoym and the con- 
nubial pot a feu, and thus treat your 
lover and sovereign with{neglect, ob- 
serve what such contemners may 
expect, and tremble! TZ'wists the 
horseshoe, and it snaps in twain. 
Lady turns from the terrible sight, 
kneels by the money bag, and kisses the 
securing string. 

Countess de Hoym being created 
Countess of Cozel, rather abused her 
privileges. The king, though a mar- 
ried man at the time, gave her in 
writing a matrimonial post obit on 
himself, payable whenever death 
should remove his queen. And if her 
devotedness to his person could en- 
sure happiness, “Seged, King of Ethi- 
opia,” might envy him. She more 
than once exhibited to his admirin 
though startled gaze, a”’small an 
richly ornamented pistol, andsolemnly 
swore, by the unbounded love she bore 


* Last of all, each of the gods holding forth in his praise, set him up in the Temple of 
Memory, But not a word was uttered by Venus or Bacchus, ; ” 








him, that if he “ proved false to his 
vows” she would most assuredly 
lodge its contents in her own bosom— 
do you suppose? by no means—in 
the most vital portion of his own 
well-developed person. An intense 
passion of love or hate being irrecon- 
cilable with domestic comfort, the 
poor king began to hint to the coun- 
tess that his conscience was perpe- 
tually upbraiding him about that 
unlucky written promise of rever- 
sionary marriage, as ever was the 
English Harry when he began to re- 
flect that he had married question- 
ably. She hinted that she was by no 
means keeper of his conscience ; that 
being master, he might take her life 
at any time, but her precious paper— 
never ! 

So the lovers, who erst found life 
unendurable if separated for half a 
day, found out at last that they were 
notatall too remote from each other— 
one at Berlin, the other at Dresden. 
As she continued inflexible in her 
determination to retain the engage- 
ment, the Prussian king, at the 
request of his brother of Saxony, per- 
mitted her arrest and deportation from 
his capital. Continuing obstinate, 


she was confined in a Saxon castle, 


until the death of Augustus deter- 
mined her reversionary claim, in 1733. 
Lady Mary remarks, in reference to 
her determined will, “I cannot for- 
bear having some compassion for a 
woman that suffers for a point of 
honour, however mistaken, especially 
in a country where points of honour 
are not over-scrupulously observed by 
ladies.” 

One of Countess, Cozel’s successful 
rivals was a certain Mme. Renard, of 
Warsaw, though the king for a long 
time did not show much affection for 
the daughter, afterwards Countess 
Orzelska, whom she presented to 
him. Her half-brother, Count Ro- 
tofski,* finding her in that city in 
circumstances very unsuitable to the 
daughter of a king, took the liberty 
of reminding her father of her con- 
dition. We shall here quote the 
words of our valuable acquaintance 


* Another illegitimate child of the King’s. 
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the Prussian Pepys, as he detailed his 
experiences to our British tourists :— 


“The King thereupon desired to see her, 
and she came into his presence in the Ama- 
zonian habit, which was her favourite Dress. 
The King thought she resembled him very 
much; and not being able to resist the 
tender Impressions of Nature, he embraced 
her and called her his Daughter. At the 
same Time he ordered the whole Court to 
acknowledge her in that Quality, gave her a 
magnificent Palace, with Diamonds without 
Number, and settled great Pensions on her. 
Tis certain that never was Daughter so 
like her Father. She had the same Features, 
Temper, and Genius. It was impossible for 
her to be handsomer, with a more grand 
Air. She is fond of Magnificence, Expence, 
and Pleasures. One of her Diversions is to 
dress in Man’s Apparel. It was in this 
Habit I saw her for the first time when she 
was on Horseback, in a purple Habit em- 
broidered with Silver, and wore the blue 
Ribband of Poland. Being all alone I 
could not learn who she was; but really 
took her to be some young foreign Noble- 
man whom I had not seen. I never did 
see any Body sit better than she did on 
Horseback, or have a more amiable Air, 
insomuch that many Ladies would have 
been glad of a Lover so handsome. The 
same Evening I saw her at the Ball, where 
she was still dressed like a Man, only her 
Habit was more rich than it was in the 
Morning, and her dishevell’d Locks of Hair 
hung down in fine Curls about her Shoul- 
ders. So that Cupid himself was not more 
tempting when he appeared before Psyche. 
Her good Mein (sic) and the graceful Air 
with which IT saw her dance a Minuet, made 
me enquire who this pretty youth was. 
Count Rotofski, who overheard me, made 
Answer, ‘Come along with me, and I will 
make him known to you. Then I will 
leave you to come off with him as well as 
you can.’ I guessed by these Words that 
the Person he was going to usher me to, 
was the Countess Orzelska, and I was con- 
firmed in my suspicion when I heard Count 
Rotofski say to her—‘ Sister, here is a Gen- 
tleman who has all due Respects for you, 
and who, I'll engage, will be ready to serve 
you in whatever you shall require of him.’ 
Mademoiselle Orzelska smiling at this dis- 
course, I saluted her with all the respect 
which I owed to her Rank, and she received 
me in the most obliging manner possible. 
I saw her next Day in Women’s Apparel, 
and thought her still more amiable. I 
visited her every day and generally found 


His mother was a Turkish lady who 


happened to be made prisoner of war, and Augustus would have probably remained 
constant to her had it not been for the unprincipled Mme. de Lubomirski, to whom he 


to surrender at a very short notice. Rutofski inherited much of the strength, 


dexterity, valour, and bonhommie of his father. 
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with her, Charles Lewis, a younger Prince 
of the Family of Holstein Beck, who, ’twas 
said, was the happy man for whom she was 
designed in Marriage.” 


The King of Poland and his con- 
temporary Philip of Orleans, the Re- 
gent, resembled each other very much 
in their good and evil qualities. Both 
were above taking personal revenge ; 
each possessed the qualities that emi- 
nently distinguish the ee; 
each was prone to ennui, Philip par- 
ticularly so, when not engrossed by 
business or in the full swing of en- 
joyment. Augustus conceded some- 
thing to religious etiquettes and de- 
cencies, Philip renounced them all, 
and both died before their natural 
time. Even in their favourite daugh- 
ters the parallel held good. Countess 
Orzelska was as great a favourite 
with Augustus, as the Duchess of 
Berri was with Philip. Neither of 
the ladies ruled a happy household. 
Charles Lewis deserted his wife after 
the death of her father, and students 
of French history are not ignorant of 
the unedifying life of the “ Regent's 
Daughter.” 

At the time of the visit of our 
sight-seers, the great Count Flem- 
ming had gone to his account, and 
very various were the impressions 
sought to be made on the strangers 
concerning his character and adminis- 
tration. He was the son of the Pre- 
sident of the Regency of Stargard, the 
capital of Prussian Pomerania, and 
had served in his youth in the army 
of Brandenbourg. He entered the 
Saxon army during the short reign 
of Augustus’s brother, and served 
against the Turks in Hungary, in 
1695-6. In 1697 he was sent into 
Poland, where, by the aid of some 
powerful relatives, he was instru- 
mental in having his master elected 
king, with the title of Augustus IT. 
This service procured him the office 
of Major General, and laid the foun- 
dation of his fortunes. It is said 
that he advised the Elector to detain 
Charles XII. on the occasion of that 
mad hero’s visit to Dresden. Whe- 
ther he urged his master to deliver 
up the Russian Patkul or not, there 
existed a confirmed dislike between 
the two men. - Patkul having pre- 
sented a petition to Augustus for the 
amelioration of the Russian soldiery 
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in his service, concluded it with 
these words :— 


“ Dizi, et Salvavi Animam.” 


Flemming, on reading the docu- 
ment through, and stumbling on some 
uncomplimentary remarks on his own 
conduct thus subscribed it :— 


** Maledizisti et Damnaberis.” 


In our paper on Frederic William’s 
household, some of Flemming’s pro- 
ceedings were discussed. He had 
the honour of negotiating the mar- 
riage of the Prince Elector with the 
Archduchess Maria Josepha. He ob- 
tained a divorce from his wife, and 
his son by his second was only a year 
and a-half old at his own death in 
Vienna. This child dying shortly 
after, the vast riches which the count 
had accumulated at the expense of 
his country and his king, passed into’ 
the hands of his second wife, who 
soon transferred them to a second 
husband. So,as the French say, 
“what was got by the fife was spent 
by the drum.” 

The count could be courteous when 
he judged it needful; otherwise his 
demeanour was contemptuous, and 
bitter jests were no strangers to his 
tongue. Pollnitzhadexperiencedsome 
unkindness at his hands, and the cha- 
racter he has sketched of him savours 
of his soreness. :— 


“Count Flemming was taller than ordi- 
nary, but a handsome Man. He had very 
regular Features, a lively Eye, a disdainful 
Sneer, a haughty Air, and he was really 
proud, and beyond measure ambitious. He 
was generous to a degree of Ostentation, and 
always aimed to do Something to be talked 
of. He was vigilant, laborious, indefatiga- 
ble, allowed himself little sleep, and when- 
ever he took a Debauch, a Nap of two Hours 
set him to Rightsagain. It was no more for 
him to go from a Debauch to Business, than 
from Business to a Debauch, and he never 
fatigued himself, but dispatched the greatest 
Affairs with so much ease as if they were 
only a diversion. He loved to banter, but 
did not always make use of the terms suita- 
ble to his character; and Persons who did 
not dare to answer him again, were com- 
monly the Butt of his Raillery. He was 
lite when he had a mind to it, but in the 
general Course of his Behaviour, he carried 
an Air fitter for a Captain of Dragoons than 
for a Marshall and a Prime Minister. He 
never did a Thing for any Body without 
some view. He scrupled neither fanning: \ 
nor even Perjury; and provided he cou 
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gain his Ends, all ways were alike fair to 
him. All his Life-Time he took care to do 
his own Business first, and then his Master’s, 
the King’s; and I question if I do him any 
Injustice if I say that he was the King of 
Prussia’s Minister much more than the King 
of Poland's.” 


We have seen that the Elector con- 
formed to the Roman Catholic reli- 
= on being crowned King of 

oland. He did not much relish the 
restrictions attached to that high and 
uneasy dignity, and spent as little 
time at Warsaw as he could. His 
Saxon subjects disliked his new faith, 
but were much attached to his person, 
and remained loving and loot lieges 
to his descendants, though they con- 
tinued in the adopted faith of their 
strong-armed ancestor. Count Poll- 
nitz happened to be a Roman Ca- 
tholict when Peregrine and Mentor 
enjoyed the advantage of his society, 
and the three gentlemen being very 
tolerant in their way their intercourse 
was pleasant enough. The count 
would frequently invoke their sympa- 
thies for the sufferings he was endur- 
ing at the hands of one or other of 
the Lutheran ministers, who looked 
on him as no better than a brand re- 
served for Gehenna. One of these 
complaints took the following shape : 


***T happened yesterday to be making a vi- 
sit to a Lutheran Lady, who passes for a very 
devout one, when who should come to add 
himself to the Company but a Minister that 
was a Doctor, and by consequence a Man 
of Importance. As such too he was re- 
ceived by the Mistress of the House, who, 
as soon as she saw his face, said to me. 
‘vou will now seea holy Man.’ The Good 
Man entered the Room with the air of one 
saying Domine non sum dignus. He spoke 
on serious subjects, and was hearken’d to 
with as much attention as if he was an 
oracle. I listen’d to him at first like the 
rest, but at last I thought I might as well 
talk to a pretty young Lady that sate just 
by me. The Doctor, offended by seeing the 
little regard I paid to what he said, enquir’d 
of the mistress of the House who I was. She 
told him my Name, and withal that I was 
once a Calvinist, but that I was turned Papist. 
What a Thunder-Stroke was this to the 
Doctor! He threw himself to the Back of 
his Chair, lifted up his Eyes to Heaven, 
sighed, and cried out ‘ Das Gott erbarme’— 
i.e., God help us! Then transported by a 
fit of Zeal, he turned about to me, and 
asked me what had induced me to embrace 
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a Religion which he treated as Idolatry. I 
told him that I did not think that he need 
give himself any trouble about my Con- 
version, since according to his System, I 
was damn’d when a Calvinist as well as 
when a Catholic. . ‘ The Case is not quite the 
Same,” said the Minister. ‘But to turn 
Papist !” cried he, ‘ to adore Baal ! to become 
a disciple of Antichrist! Alas! it were bet- 
ter to be a damn’d Calvinist! I own that 
I had much ado to help laughing outright at 
the Minister’s impertinent Zeal. He said in- 
deed a great deal; and because I made 
no answer, he thought he had touched 
me to the quick. He was actually ap- 
plauding himself for the good Work 
he had wrought upon my Soul, when 
I told him it neither consisted with my 
Character nor my Temper, to dispute 
about Religion. ‘What Blindness is 
here?’ cried the Doctor again. ‘ What a 
mad Papist are you? If you will not be 
of our Communion, return to the Religion 
which you have abandon’d, in which there 
is some hope, at least, that God will pardon 
you. 

‘Formerly the Preachers had the Pleasure 
of venting their choler in the Pulpit, but the 
King has confined them now to the preaching 
of the Gospel, and to treat of controversial 
matters no farther than is meerly necessary 
for the People’s instruction. For the rest, 
the Parsons need not fear being soon sup- 
planted, for the Saxons are hearty Lutherans; 
and if they tolerate the Catholics *tis because 
they can’t help it. They have excluded 
them from offices in the Courts of Judicature, 
and from the Privilege of enjoying Lands, 
but they have not been able to keep them 
out of Places in the Ministry, or at Court, 
nor from Employments in the Army, which 
are three very engaging Articles to make 
Proselytes among the Gentry.” 


_This phase in the progress of so- 
ciety from the sharp warfare of creed 
to indifference or toleration, is worth 


a passing thought. The sincere Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics of 
Germany in our day, are rather more 
interested in checking the spread of 
Colenso-Strausso-Renanism, than in 
girding at each other. 

In one of the excursions made by 
our tourists they came to the town of 
Mersebourg ; and entering the church 
they stood for some time before the 
monument of Rodolph of Schwartz- 
bourg, who died in a battle fought 
with the Emperor Henry IV. e 
had lost a hand in the fight, and when 
he was dying he held it up with the 
other and reproached his allies for 


* Let it be hoped that the reader has kept in mind his three changes. of faith. 
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having induced him to use that mem- 
ber against his lord, before whom he 
had once held it up when promising 
faith and allegiance. The worthy 
citizen who related this incident to 
the strangers also mentioned the cir- 
cumstance of Henry’s visit to this 
church and tomb, and what he said 
when one of his courtiers suggested 
the destruction of the rich monument 
raised to the rebel. ‘Would to God,” 
said he, with as much wit as bonhom- 
mie, “ that a/l my enemies were as 
pompously interred!” 

They were hospitably received by 
the resident Duke and Duchess, and 
in the course of the day were intro- 
duced to the hall where trophies of 
fight and chase were none, but in 
their stead bass viols covering all the 
walls from ceiling to floor. In the 
centre stood a giant instrument whose 
head touched the ceiling, and near it 
was a double ladder for the conve- 
nience of visitors who might be 
curious to see it from different points 
of view. It was a present made to 


the Duke by one who wished to be 
privy councillor, and who became one 
accordingly. The Duke was a genuine 


Fanatico per la Musica. 

Having dined and spent a pleasant 
evening with their noble hosts, they 
returned to their lodgings, and were 
putting their wardrobes in order, 
when a gentleman of the Duke’s 
household interrupted the operation. 
But we must quote Mentor’s own 
words on the subject of the visita- 
tion :— 


“ He said, as he was passing by he saw 
our Man packing up the things, and that 
therefore he came in purely to wish us a 
good Journey. He assured us he had a 
secret kindness for us ; that we might safely 
take his word; that he was sincerity itself ; 
and that he wished 500,000 d#—~s might 
twist his neck if he was not heartily our 
friend. ‘And to give you some proof of it,’ 
said he, ‘I will treat you with some trifle, 
such as adram of Orange-water, Anniseed, 
or Ratafia. Upon my word my Apothecary 
has what is choice good ; he lives but at the 
end of the street. Come, I will show you 
the way to his house.’ 

“While he harangued me in this manner, 
he reeled, being so drunk that he could not 
stand. fF thanked him therefore for his 
Love, and told him that I did not drink 
Drams, but that if he had a mind to any 
liquor of that sort, I would send for some 
for him, and I bid our Landlord fetch it. 
The Apothecary, as luck would have it, was 
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not yet got up. ‘ Soho, here,” said our new 
Sriend, ‘ there is nothing to drink but aqua- 
vite. Here, Landlord, a Glass of Brandy, 
Pipes, and Tobacco. You must have some- 
thing,’ said he, ‘ to be doing.’ Every thing 
he called for being brought, my Gentleman 
drank two or three Glasses of Brandy and 
smoked as many Pipes of Tobacco. I hoped 
to see him tumble down, and by consequence 
to get rid of him, when he took it into his 
head to call for some dishes of tea that I 
had ordered to be made for myself, and 
which made him so sober that he recovered 
his reason. I laid hold of this happy inter- 
val (for I heard him calling out for Brandy, 
which I apprehended would occasion a 
Relapse), and talked to him about his 
Master’s Bass-Viols, upon which, without 
much Intreaty, he said to me—t You know, 
sir, that almost every one has his particular 
Whim, Princes as well as private Persons. 
One is an admirer of Magnificence, another 
of Troops, and another of Mistresses. As 
for my August Master, his Fancy runs only 
on Bass-Viols, and whoever sollicits him for 
an Employment or any other Favour, can’t 
do better than to accommodate his Arsenal 
with one of these Instruments.’ 

“ This officious Gentleman told me a great 
many other Particulars of the Court of 
Merzebourg, but I don’t trouble you with 
it, because the Truth is not to be told at all 
times.” 


Weimar was a place of some con- 
sequence at the time with which we 
are concerned, though Goethe was not 
yet in long clothes. The reigning 

uke was Ernest Augustus, his family 
consisting of three daughters and a 
son about ten years of age, the latter 
rather deaf and difficult of utterance. 
He spent the greater part of his time 
at his country house of Belle Vue, 
and no one presumed to disturb him 
except on Mondays, when people of 
the middle and lower classes attended 
with their petitions and applications, 
all of which were received by the 
secretary, and laid before his august 
master. The Englishmen applied to 
the marshal of the court for leave 
to present their dutiful respects, but 
were as unsuccessful as most other 
applicants for that honour, whether 

erman or foreigners. 

This potentate, as our visitors 
learned, spent his quiet life at Belle 
Vue, the chief attractions of his house- 
hold being two young ladies whom he 
styled his maids of honour, and three 
others of somewhat inferior condition, 
called the ducal chamber-maids. The 
male dignitaries of this country resi- 
dence were—the Baron de Bruhl, his 





master of the horse, the major of the 
reps and the captain of the guards. 

The Duke awoke betimes, but was 
no patron of early rising. He took 
breakfast in bed as well as George 
Augustus Sala, and sometimes treated 
himself to a tune on the violin. At 
others he summoned his architects 
and gardeners, and amused himself 
drawing plans for them. If there 
were any pressing affairs of state that 
could not await his highness’s after- 
noon leisure, his councillors submitted 
it while he was between his feather 

8. 

He arose about noon, and as soon 
as he was well established in his 
clothes he passed his guard in review, 
and used his ducal cane on any soldier 
not lacquered or pipe-clayed to his 
satisfaction. This labour got through, 
he took an airing ; and between two 
and three o’clock sat down to dinner 
in company with the two maids of 
honour, the master of the horse, the 
major of the troops, the captain of 
the guard, and any guest so happy 
as to have received an invitation. 
The dinner, dessert, and libations 
occupied from three to five hours, and 
the Duke talked incessantly. If the 
wanderers received a report of the 
conversation of any particular day, 
they have not preserved it, for it was 
said to be very gross and unintellec- 
tual. Coffee concluded the enter- 
tainment, and whatever part of the 
remainder of the evening was not 
engrossed by the major and the two 
maids of honour at the game of 

uadrille, was fully occupied with 
rawing, playing on the violin, or 
smoking. 

There is here a tempting oppor- 
tunity to dwell on the demoralizing 
influence which a little court thus 
ruled would exercise on the surround- 
ing population. We might also en- 
large on the evil effect produced by 
the presence of a standing army of 
700 infantry, all picked men, 180 
troopers, and a mounted company of 
cadets, in a little duchy like Weimar. 
But our mission is to give as agreeable 
a picture as we can of old-world 
institutions, and to be as sparing of 
moral reflections as possible. When 
Augustus needed assistance he called 
on his cousin Ernest, and paid the 


men while they were in his service. 
On returning to Dresden they were 
@o fortunate as to fall in again with 
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the ous and good-humoured 
Pollnitz, who een to give them 
an account of an excursion he had 
lately made as far as Wurtzbourg in 
the south-west of the country. Its 
ruler enjoyed the style and title of 
Prince Bishop of Wurtzbourg and 
Duke of Franconia. John Philip 
Francis, Count of Schonhorn, had 
been dead a few years, having been 
arrested in the act of erecting strong 
fortificationsand a magnificent palace. 
Wurtzbourg possessed a noble hospi- 
tal, affording shelter to 400 patients ; 
and on every Holy Thursday the 
Prince Bishop there washed the feet 
of a large number of the poor, and 
afterwards treated them to a noble 
feast. In another part of the build- 
ing he entertained his own household 
and his friends. 

We have often dreamed of the 
comparative happiness likely toattend 
on the dwellers of a little state, ruled 
by a good prince bishop, who might 
be said to know all his people by 
sight. Why, a person prone to 
roguery would be restrained from it 
as much by respect and love for his 
pe chief as by a dread of the 
egal consequences. Then what an 
incentive to good conduct it would be 
to feel that the eye of the good ruler 
never slept, and that he only wanted 
means or opportunity to reward every 
well-deserver. There would be no 
wars, no national debt, the taxes 
imposed would be the lightest imagin- 
able, and every individual in the little 
state would feel that he was a cherish- 
ed member of a large and prosperous 
family. But what if the ruler were 
a wicked prince bishop? We must 
now quote from Pollnitz’s budget of 
news :— 


“Tf ever you visit Wurtzbourg, be sure 
to see the Arsenal and Wine- vaults, both in 
the Castle. But be on your guard in the 
Vault. Your Conductors will think the least 
compliment you can make them, is to forfeit 
your reason. I speak from dear-bought 
experience. Three days ago I asked leave 
of the Bishop to see the Castle, and he was 
complaisant enough to order one of his gen- 
tlemen to accompany me. My honest com- 
panion, fearing that a téte-a-téte would be 
rather melancholy, chose for our compa- 
nions two topers whom Silenus would not 
disown for children. When they had shown 
me the arsenal, the apartments, the fortifi- 
cations, &c., they carried me at last into the 
vault, which I found illuminated like a 
chapel, where I was to lie in state. , 
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The glasses served for bells, and torrents of 
wine gushed out instead of tears. . . . 
Two of the Prince’s Heydukes carried me to 
a Coach, and thence to bed—that was my 
tomb. Well, I rose next day at ten o'clock, 
my lungs very much inflamed with the 
wine I drunk the night before, took a large 
dose of tea, dressed myself, and then went 
to make my compliments to the Bishop. 
The Marshall of the Court invited me to 
dine with the Prince, and promised, and 
even swore that I should not drink. At 
Noon we sat down to Table. The Bishop did 
me the honour to drink two or three healths 
tome, The Master of the Horse and the 
Marshall toasted the same number to me; 
and I was under the necessity of drinking 
to no less than fourteen persons at the Table ; 
so that I was drowned in Liquor before I 
dined. When the Company rose, I waited 
on the Prince to his chamber door, where 
he retired, and I thought to do the same, 
but I found an Embargo put upon me in the 
Ante-chamber by the Master of the Horse 
and the Marshall of the Court, who, with 
great Bumpers in their hands, drank the 
Prince's health to me, and Prosperity for 
ever to the most laudable Chapter of 
Wurtzbourg. I protested to them I was 
the Bishop's most humble Servant, and that 
I had a very great veneration for the most 
laudable Chapter, but that to drink their 
healths would destroy mine, and therefore 
I begged they would excuse my pledging 
them ; but I might as well talk to the wind. 
These two healths must be drank (sic), or I 
should be reckoned no friend to the Chapter. 
If this were all my task I should have been 
well off, but then came M. de Zobel (Master 
of the Horse), one of the most intrepid ca- 
rousers of the age, who squeezed me by the 
Hand, and with an air and tone of the most 
perfect cordiality, said to me—- You love 
our Prince so well that you can’t refuse 
drinking to the prosperity of the illustrious 
house of Houtten.” When he had made 
this moving speech, he took off a great 
Glass to witness his great zeal for the Life 
of his master. After which an officious 
Heyduke brought me a glass, and being in- 
fected with the goust (sic) that prevails, 
assured me that this wine could not possibly 
do me harm, because it was the very same 
that the Prince drank. By a persuasion 
founded on so just an inference, I had the 
courage to venture on t’other glass, which 
was no sooner drank than I reeled and 
could drink no more, when, in order to 
finish me, M. de Pechtelsheim, one of 
the honestest gentlemen living, but the 
staunchest Wine-Bibber that I know, ac- 
costed me with a smile, and said— Dear 


Baron, one Glass more to better ac- 
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quaintance. I conjured him to give me 
quarter; but he embraced me, kissed me, 
and called me his Herr Bruder. How could 
a man withstand such tender compliments? 

“ At last I put myself in a fit posture to 
run away. I sneaked off, stole down the 
steps as well as I could, and squeezed myself 
into a Sedan, which carried me home, where 
my people dragged me out like a dead 
corpse and flung me on a bed. After 
three or four hours I woke in a maze, put 
myself to rights, to make or receive visits, 
but whichever I did, I soon found myself in 
such a pickle that I could not walk alone, 
There is no such thing in Wurtzbourg as 
conversation between one friend and another 
without the bottle.” 


The wine-bibbing and garrulous 
nobleman then gave them an account 
of his visit to the Scots Benedictines, 
who treated him to some stone-wine 
—so called, probably, because it grew. 
on rocky soil—and that in their so- 
ciety he broke through his Wurtz- 
bourg regimen by omitting to get 
drunk. On Saint Quillcan’s* day 
he saw the Prince Bishop go in state 
to the Cathedral. There were six 
carriages, with six horses to each. 
Twenty-four footmen and sixteen 
pages were in attendance; eighty 
gentlemen walked before the episcopal 
carriage ; and two files of halberdiers 
served as a guard of honour. The 
Prince Bishop celebrated mass, and 
from the commencement to the eleva- 
tion, the Master of the Horse held 
upright before him the naked sword 
of the Duke of Franconia. Imme- 
diately after the.“ Elevation” he 
sheathed the weapon and turned its 
point downwards. This peculiar pri- 
vilege reminded our men of that en- 
joyed by the Count Abbot of Gem- 
blours in Brabant, viz., to celebrate 
mass in boots and spurs. 

Peregrine and Mentor made a fly- 
ing visit to Anspach, to pay their. 
respects to the young sl 
Frederica Louisa, as: they had re- 
ceived many civilities at the court 
of her father, Frederic William of 
Prussia. They found nothing here 
worthy of recording except a report. 
of the non-existence of rats in the 
Margravate, as one of St. Hubert’s 
rat-killing family had once passed. 
through the country. To this they 


*St Killian, an Irish missionary, Apostle of Franconia, who was martyred in 678. 
Tn 743 his tomb was opened, and a Latin copy of the Four Gospels, stained with his 
blood, taken ant. 
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had the comfort of adding a legend, 
proving that other families as well as 
those of pure Celtico-Hibernian blood 
enjoy the undesirable privilege of re- 
ceiving death-warnings from fays or 
spirits. Joachim IT., Elector of Bran- 
denbourg, wishing to enlarge his 
alace at Berlin, purchased up the 
ouses built on the site. One old 
woman would not sell her patrimony, 
but, after many applications, the en- 
raged Elector ordered that the money 
should be forced on her, and she herself 
turned out. On receiving this treat- 
ment, the old lady swore that she 
would be a plague to Joachim and his 
posterity to the end of the world. 
After that, none of this house could 
die without a previous visit from the 
woman in white, who was uniformly 
seen some nights before, wandering up 
and down stairs, and along the corri- 
dors. This tradition was more firmly 
believed in the smaller courts of the 
house of Brandenbourg than at head- 
quarters—the palace of Berlin. 

With the vindictive White Lady 
haunting their minds, our countrymen 
returned to Dresden, to resume their 
baggage and continue their tour. A 
son of one of the parties, to whom 
the journal of his father was well 
known, passing through Saxony forty 
years later, found little of the magni- 
ficence or prodigality that prevailed in 
the time of Augustus II.* Frederic 
Augustus, his successor, whose mar- 
riage we have detailed, set a good 
example to his court, but was some- 
what indolent, and little fitted to cope 
with the man of iron, Frederic the 
Great, who effectually dismantled and 
disfigured his city. The visitor, in 1773, 
found buildings injured or demolished, 
little public feasting, few gala days at 
court, and theatres in anything but 
a flourishing condition. <A circum- 
stance which occurred at the time at 
the palace of Prince Charles, grand- 
son of Augustus, was calculated to 
excite more attention than the most 
magnificent spectacle the court could 
afford to exhibit. 

It is no secret to the generality of 
reading people, that the quiet man- 
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nered though imaginative folk of the 
fatherland are prone to superstitions. 
In the day-dreams consequent on in- 
action and large indulgence in tobacco 
and beer, they cannot fail to see dis- 
embodied spirits in profusion, and 
among these will be found, now and 
then, the shades of old and dear 
friends, or of historical personages, 
with whom their reading may have 
made them familiar. These phan- 
tasms, however, are of too ethereal 
a nature to brook questions, or hold 
intellectual communion with their 
beer-bemused admirers ; and if they 
wish to secure a genuine conference 
with some unsubstantial being, they 
must have recourse to one who, by 
study of forbidden sciences, has sub- 
jected spirits of the air, of fire, of 
water, and of earth to his will, and is 
powerful enough to call them from 
their dreary abodes, and render them 
visible to his patrons. 

Prince Charles was heir to his 
uncle, the Chevalier Saxe, whom the 
reader will please not to confound 
with the warlike Marshal Saxe, his 
half-brother. It wasthe current belief 
at court that this very rich Chevalier 
Saxe had concealed his treasures here 
and there, and his nephew became 
very desirous to have an interview 
with his spirit, to derive some exact 
information as to the whefeabouts 
of these deposits. While his mind 
was in this state he bethought 
himself of Herr Schrepfer, a worthy 
with whom he was on very un- 
satisfactory terms. This adept had 
originally been a keeper of a coffee- 
house in Leipzig, but not succeeding, 
he took to occult studies, or pretended 
to do so, and soon gave out that he 
had acquired power to call good, bad 
and indifferent spirits from their 
various spheres, and oblige them to 
give answers to such queries as he 
chose to propound. He observed a 
very wise caution in these awful pro- 
ceedings, for he first invoked friendly 
demons, who served as guardians to 
him when the evil ones entered on 
the scene. 

Before he quitted Leipzig he hap- 


* This monarch's death occured in 1733, being occasioned by a hurt received in his 


foot as he was stepping into his carriage. 


Some time before, his physician had effected 
a sort of cure of a disease induced by his dissolute habits. 


He was obliged to remove 


two of his toes to prevent mortification, and he then earnestly warned his patient to quit 


his “custom of an afternoon.” 
slight hurt. 


The advice was neglected, and death supervened on a 
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pened to make use of some degrading 
and insulting expressions relative to 
Prince Charles, which, on being re- 
ported to him, irritated him so much 
that he commissioned one of his 
officers to wait on the conjurer, and 
give him a sound cudgelling. The 
ofticer so far discharged his duty as to 
get into the room where the offender 
was, and begin to cane him in the 
most serious fashion. The victim got 
out of his hands some way, ran into 
a corner, and loudly called on his 
familiar demons to come to his aid. 
Something in the tones or the expres- 
sions acting on the native superstition 
of the operator, so terrified him that 
he cast away his weapon, and fied 
from the house. So the sage escaped 
for the moment, but the results of the 
reported chastisement were so dis- 
agreeable that he quitted the city. 
Sometime after he appeared in 
Dresden as a French colonel, and ex- 
hibited such proofs of proficiency in 
art magic that every idle tongue in 
the city found interesting occupation. 
His identity with that of the Leipzig 
conjurer being established, the money- 
spending and money-loving prince 


did not think it beneath his dignity 
to wait on him, and apologise for the 
little mistake he had made in the 


matter of the caning. Of course any 
advances from so high a quarter could 
not be received but in good part, and 
the prince was soon urging him to 
make his preparations for disturbing 
the repose of his departed uncle. 

Schrepfer was apparently very un- 
willing to undertake the task. He 
represented the risk he ran if the 
good spirits were not powerful enough 
to protect him against the evil-dis- 
posed ones. He also dwelt on the 
trouble it caused him to dismiss them, 
and on the terror-—-even horror—that 
the presence of these denizens of the 
unknown world was always sure to 
bring on the witnesses, ay,even on 
himself. All these representations 
only stimulated the eagerness of the 
postulant, and at last, Schrepfer 
appointed the hour for the incanta- 
tion, the place to be the great gallery 
in the prince’s own residence. As 
the reigning Elector was by no means 
superstitious, the thing was to be kept 
a profound secret. 

The appointed night having arrived, 
the prince and eighteen of his most 
intimate friends were collected in the 
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great gallery of the palace. Schrepfer 
had ordered in a large bowl of punch, 
and now he mentioned to the noble 
company, that as their utmost powers 
of will and courage would be needed 
in the terrible scene about to com- 
mence, it would not be unwise for 
each to partake of the stimulant 
before them. All took his advice 
except two, one of whom thus gave 
his reason for abstaining :—“I am 
come here,” said he to Schrepfer, “to 
be present at raising an apparition. 
Either I will see all or nothing. My 
resolution is taken, and nothing will 
induce me to put anything inside my 
lips.” The other placed himself near 
the door to prevent any entrances or 
exits on the part of mere human 
agents. The doorsand windows were 
all looked to, and in the middle of an 
awful silence the operation began. 

Schrepfer retired into an obscure 
corner, and on his knees he conjured 
with various ceremonies, his good 
spirits to come to his aid. His invo- 
cations being for some time appa- 
rently unheeded, he got into a painful 
ecstagy, even as a pythoness of ancient 
times. A profuse perspiration broke 
out on his body, and he was, or 
appeared to be, seized with convul 
sions. At last a rattling was heard 
on the outsides of the windows, and 
this was succeeded by a more pleas- 
ing noise resembling what is produced 
by the rubbing of wet fingers on a row 
of glasses. The magician seemed to 
hail this with pleasure, as betokening 
the presence of the kind spirits, but 
he was obliged to proceed with 
invocations of the evil demons also. 
Soon was heard a terrible yelling ; 
and while the company, who con- 
cluded that uproar to come from 
the evil influences, were seized on 
by dismay and horror, the principal 
door burst open with a violent 
clash, and a dark spherical mass, 
enveloped in smoke rolled rapidly into 
the centre of the gallery. In its 
wheelings a human countenance re- 
sembling the Chevalier Saxe, became 
visible at times, and a voice, loud and 
angry in tone, shouted, ‘“ Carl, was 
willst du mit mich (Charles, what do 
you require of me ?) 

All seem to have completely lost 
their presence of mind. They were 
seized with consternation, a state for 
which the previous ceremony and the 
horrid sounds had well prepared 
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them, none so much as the prince. 
te threw himself on his kuees, and 
loudly cried to God for pardon and 
protection. All whose voices were 
not rendered powerless by terror 
besought Schrepfer to remove the 
horrible apparition, but that was 
more easily asked for than effected. 
It was an hour before the wizard’s 
spells of power succeeded in causing 
the frightful thing to disappear. 
Even then, when they began to 
gather some courage, and congratu- 
late themselves on their riddance 
from the fearful object, the door flew 
open once more, and once more the 
ghastly apparition rolled in, and an- 
other scene of mortal terror was 
enacted. However, the adept rid his 
patrons of its presence in a shorter 
time than before, and the company 
separated to their several lodgings 
with all possible speed. N. W. 
Wraxall was personally acquainted 
with several of that company, but 
none of them could give him any 
satisfactory account of how the thing 
was effected, if a piece of clever jug- 
glery, nor explain why they had not 
yresence of mind to attempt to lay 


fold of the cause of their confusion. 
The assistants at the spectacle 
were not much inclined to speak of 
their ghastly experiences, but still the 
Elector came to hear of_ it, and was 
in consequence very wroth against all 


the parties concerned. Schrepfer re- 
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In the autumn of 1860 I crossed to 
Ostend, in which town I believed my 
stay would be limited to a couple of 
days, but where, as it happened, I was 
destined to remain for more than a 
week, awaiting instructions from the 
London house of which I was an 
agent. As it was still the bathing 
season, the town continued pretty 
full, and presented an aspect of gaiety 
very different from that it displays 
during the winter, when the strong 
cold wind of the Mer du Nord sends 
the discoloured waters raging along 
the muddy shores and over the long 
wooden pier, rustles round the chim- 
neys, and whirls the slates from the 
buff-coloured lines of houses, coming 
across the deserted gravelly Place du 
Roi, lashing the panes and shutters 
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tired to his native city, and continued 
to amaze and terrify all those whose 
superstitious curiosity led them to 
his cave. At last he conducted three 
pupils to the wood of Rosendaal, to 
show them something more wonder- 
ful than anything yet witnessed by 
them. It was about three o’clock of 
a summer morning, and when they 
came to the selected spot he retired 
from them to make some necessary 
incantations, as he said. Immediately 
after they were startled by the report 
of a pistol, and hastening in the 
direction of the sound they found 
him expiring. Credulous people at- 
tributed his suicide to the wretched 
state into which the powers of his 
evil genii had reduced him. 

We left our travellers preparing 
their mails for departure for Dresden, 
to pay a flying visit to the court of 
Bayreuth, now graced by the erewhile 
Princess Royal of Prussia, who, hav- 
ing been sought in marriage by 
Charles XII., Prince Frederic of 
England, Augustus of Saxony, one of 
the Romanoffs, and a nobleman cr 
two of inferior rank, and having 
suffered sutiicient rough treatment at 
the hands of her harsh father, was so 
fortunate as to be united to the esti- 
mable Margrave of Bayreuth. In due 
time and place the reader will be made 
better acquainted with whatever they 
saw there and at other courts of 
greater pretension. 


MS. 


OSTEND, A.D. 1850. 


with drifts of rain, and sweeping 
away over the leafless trees of the 
canals and fortifications to the deso- 
late sandy down which stretches to 
the south-east, dotted here and there 
by a bosky mound or wooden hut— 
the only objects which mark its wild 
overblown and dismal expansure. In 
the summer or autumn, however, a 
week may he expended passably in 
visiting the churches and historic loea- 
lities, watching the polyglot gathering 
of visitors, bathers, and oyster-eaters, 
or making a pedestrian excursion to 
some of the spacious clean farm- 
houses in the adjoining country, where 
the rural Flemish beauties, with 
honest blue eyes, and skin and hair 
so fair that they seem to have fed 
only on the purest wheat, adorned 
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with caps of rich Valenciennes lace, 
welcome the stranger with bowls of 
sumptuous cream, and display an 
honest pride in exhibiting the beauti- 
ful kine in their clean farm stalls— 
presenting in appearance, manner, 
and conversation, no bad idea of a 
prose Belgium picture of pastoral life. 

A week is quite enough, however, 
to see all that can be seen in this sand- 
girt sea-town and its neighbourhood ; 
and this period having elapsed, ennue 
was already taking possession of us, 
as, one dusky night, having extended 
our walk in a direction unknown, we 
were not displeased at the excitement 
of having lost our way upon the wild 
down above alluded to, and the dark- 
ness of nightfall having been increased 
by asea-fog which completely smother- 
ed the lights along the ramparts, and 
even of the lighthouse itself—that 
never-failing guide to the town from 
ether direction, land or sea—stumb- 
ling over the sandy mounds, and 
now plunging through a patch of 
marsh land, a ruddy glare presently 
met our eyes, and advancing toward 
it, we found it proceed from a hut, 
like a capsized boat, in which some 
men were driaking round a wood fire. 
On our appearance one of taem ad- 
dressed us in Flemish, a tongue of 
which we were innocent, and which 
has always appeared to us like bad 
German spoken by a party whose 
mouth was full of porridge. Then 
another who possessed French, rose 
and addressed us, and finding our ob- 
ject, volunteered to guide us toa road 
which, as it happened, was not more 
than a hundred yards distant. 

“Such fogs,” said he, “are frequent 
on the coast at this season, and you 
are not the first who have lost their 
way on this down. The west wind 
always brings them, and afterwards 
heavy rain. We will have a pouring 
day to-morrow, or I’m mistaken.” 

In a little, reaching the road, we 
thanked him, with a couple of cigars 
for his trouble, and setting out again 
by ourselves through the fog, soon 
arrived at the Rue St. Joseph, where 
we lodged. 

Next morning I found my friend’s 
prediction had turned out true; never 
was there a more resolutely wet day. 
The rain, which poured incessantly 
from the dense gray cloudy sky, in- 
creased occasionally toadeluge ; andas 
the wind from the sea forced itin heavy 
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drifts along the deserted streets (the 
canal fronting our window being the 
only object which seemed to take to it 
with an indifferent relish), it was clear 
that, for that day at least, we were 
destined to remain in-doors, hope- 
lessly imprisoned by the weather. 

After despatching some correspon- 
dence, we began to look about the 
chamber for books to while the 
hours till dinner-time, and presently 
found in a bracket a volume of Thiers’ 
**Consulate,”’ Rousseau’s “Sucial Con- 
trat,” and an old Road Guide through 
Germany—all which, being either 
familiar or obsolete, prounsed but 
weary entertainment: After a brief 
examination we threw them aside, 
and proceeded to investigate an old 
press, Which occupied a deep nook in 
a dark offset of the room. Being in 
search of literary works, the few 
broken cups which embellished the 
lower shelves were little calculated to 
afford the instruction or amusement 
we desiderated ; and feeling as lonely 
amid the watery elements which sur- 
rounded us as the Rabbi who was 
locked up in the Pharos of Alexandria 
to translate the Scriptures, we were 
again, in the despair of ennui, about 
to recur tothe works above-mentioned, 
when, the press-door remaining open, 
we dimly perceived an upper shelf 
which had not been investigated. 
Having therefore lit a bougie, and 
“ascended ourselves” on a chair, we 
brought the light to bear on the dark 
upper cavity. Here the dust lay inch 
thick, and we were about descending, 
when a mouldy roll of paper, protrud- 
ing from the furthest corner, met 
our gaze. To seize it and shake the 
dust from its leaves was the work of 
a moment; thenext, we discerned that 
it was a roll of manuscript in the 
French language, written in a cramp 
but distinct hand, and which, from 
its stained condition, with its yellow 
pages and faded ink, had undoubtedly 
been transcribed many years before. 
Forthwith, moving the sofa to the 
window, and lighting a cigar, we be- 
gan clearly to decipher the document, 
which ran as follows :— 

In October, 1718, I accompanied the 
expedition of the King of Sweden 
aginst Frederickshall, in Norway. 
The winter had set in with unusual 
severity, and the prospect of taking 
so strong a place at such a season was 
looked on as little less than madness by 
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almost all except his Majesty himself, 
who entertained the fullest confidence 
of reducing the town in a few weeks, 
and making himself master of the 
kingdom of which it was the key in 
six months at furthest. 

The town, which is a small place— 
looking like a cluster of molehills in 
the lonely valley whereit stands—and 
strongly fortified, is situated some 
mile or so up the river Tisendel, which 
flows into a deep reach which serrates 
the shore of the Baltic. From the day 
of our arrival, on which they were 
commenced, the siege-works were 
pushed forward with great energy, 
despite the immense difficulties pre- 
sented by the frozen soil; but the 
King said he would teach his soldiers 
howto conquer winteritself ; and truly, 
if all were gifted with the iron frame 
which the hero possessed, the rigours 
of the season wouid have mattered 
little ; for he seemed as indifferent to 
cold as to fear, worked frequently in 
the trenches with the men, and while 
even the hardiest of them coveted a 
few hours of shelter and‘sleep in tent 
or by camp fire, invariably stretched 
himself, when wearied, at night, on 
the hard ground under the icy sky, 
wrapped only in his cloak. But was 
not his entire career an attempt to 
conquer nature and circumstance, and 
to contend, but too frequently, with 
the impossible ? 

The engineering department of the 
army of course occupied the point 
from which the works were carried 
on, while the lines extended on either 
side over an area of nearly five miles, 
the right and left wing occupying the 
villages of Bahus and Anslo, which 
stand on the river on either side of 
Frederickshall. 

From October to the first week in 
December, the army, working in re- 
lays, were engaged day and night in 
throwing up the siege-works, which 
by that time were advanced within 
800 yards of the enemy’s bastions. 
As the winter deepened the cold ra- 
pidly intensified ; every day from six- 
teen to twenty men perished from its 
effects, dropping dead at their posts ; 
and the obstructions offered by the 
ground, which was frozen hard as iron, 
the scarcity of provisions, and other 
difficulties, would have paralyzed the 
energies of any other army than that 
fortified by the example of the King. 
Daily many were struck down from 
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the Norwegians’ fire. The Swedes, 
however, who, seasoned to the prac- 
tice of war, held their enemigs in con- 
tempt, feared nothing but the hor- 
rors of the climate—of a sky which 
seemed filled with the presence of a 
universal death, approaching nearer 
and nearer. The Prince of Hesse, 
who was making the campaign with 
his Majesty, had his camp, which 
was well provisioned, at Bahus, about 
three miles from the trenches ; but 
the King was seldom of his company, 
passing his entire time with the men 
engaged in the works, and in survey- 
ing the surrounding country. 

On the llth of December, about 
half-past eight, I was making my way 
toward my tent, through the trenches, 
when a sentinel stationed at one of 
the angles, as I was about to 
cross an open space exposed to the 
fire, motioned me not to advance. 
In an instant I had retreated into 
the shelter of the parallel, which 
was very high at that place, and the 
next a discharge of grape came tear- 
ing and whizzing past. The trench 
and parallel at this point was very 
high, and tlie darkness complete— 
so dark that the nearest object was 
invisible. I was just about to hurry 
across to the next line, when I heard 
two men, whose figures I could not 
see, and whose voices I did not re- 
cognise, conversing in a low tone to- 
gether. 

“He ought to be near hand by this 
time,” said the first ; “ he left Bahus 
half an hour since on horseback.” 

“What say you,” inquired the 
other-—“ are our fricnds yonder to be 
relied on ?” 

“This affair is one of general in- 
terest,” returned the first ; “ this wild 
expedition is regarded in the same 
light in Stockholm as in Copenhagen 
or Christiana. How bitter cold the 
night is! Providence should have 
made man a hibernating animal in 
this climate.” 

At this moment, anxious to reach 
my tent, I thought nothing of those 
fragmentary remarks of my invisible 
comrades, but recollected them after- 
wards from the event which presently 
occurred, 

I had proceeded some fifty yards 
on my way up the trench, and had 
reached an angle where another com- 
munication with the outwork di- 
verged, when [ saw a tall figure 
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hastily cugrenehing, which I quickly 
recognised as that of the King. He 
stopped an instant and recognised me, 
and as I uncovered, said— Come 
with me, Abedhyl ; I am going to in- 
spect the advanced lines, which are 
proceeding more slowly than I ex- 
pected ; L want to give you some 
instructions on our return.” 

I followed his Majesty, who mean- 
while remained silent, till we came 
up to the advaticed parapet, beneath 
which Siquier and Megret, masters of 
the engineer corps, were conversing. 
When the King went up to them, I 
heard him address Megret in a tone 
of dissatisfaction and anger, reproach- 
ing him for the slow progress of the 
trenches. 

“Sire,” said Megret, “you forget 
it is December in Norway ; the earth 
is iron; we are not—I wish heartily 
we were—besieging a town in Pome- 
rania and in summer.” 

* Put a hundred men additional on 
this parallel to-night,” said the King ; 
“there is no time to be lost.” He 
paused a moment, and then said— 
“Tell me, Mezret, how soon do you 
calculate this place will fall ?” 

“Ta eight days, your Majesty, I 

romise you we shall be inside the 
Soollane yonder.” 

“ We shall see,” returned the King, 
and proceeded with the two oflicers 
to inspect the works at a little dis- 
tance off, where he remained some 
time giving directions. 

[t was then about nine o'clock, and 
although the Norwegian night was 
bright overhead with stars, so deep 
was the gloom which pervaded the 
deep trenches in which we stood, 
that it was impossible to recognise 
any one except by their voices. There 
had been a lullin the cannonade from 
the town, whose intermitting flame 
occasionally shed a red glare over the 
summit of the trenches, and complete 
darkness prevailed. 

was walking to and fro at the 
place where his Majesty had or- 
dered me to await him, trying 
to keep myself warm under the dark 
sky, whose benumbing cold weighed 
like lead on every nerve and fibre, 
when once, as I turned, I thought 1 
saw two figures stealthily approach- 
ing in the deep shadow of a converg- 
ing parapet, but took no heed of them, 
believing them to be soldiers descend- 
ing to their labour below. Presently 
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I dimly recognised the King striding 
hastily away from Siquier and Megret 
who followed him at a distance ; an 
as a sudden discharge thundered from 
the enemy’s batteries, saw him, illu- 
minated in its red light, advancing to 
the most advanced outwork fronting 
the town, mount the slope, and rest 
on the parapet, looking toward 
Frederickshall. The scene is still 
present to my imagination as it 
then was to my eyes—the little town 
huddled under the dark hills in the 
wild valley ; the red gusts of flame 
from its line of batteries throwing 
long glares momentarily across the 
gloomy intervening ground ; the dis- 
tant roar of the guns; the rattle of 
the shot against the earthworks, and 
their hurtling hiss through the air ;— 
and the figure of the King, leaning on 
his elbow onthe parapet,dimly defined, 
as he gazed underneath where the 
men were working by starlight. The 
ecannonade from Frederickshall was 
then so briskly maintained that the 
roar hardly ceased for a minute. I 
was still watching his Majesty’s 
figure, expecting him to descend every 
instant, when I was surprised by the 
sharp report, as of a musket close by, 
which rung almost simultaneously 
with a shower of shot from the enemy 
which came rattling overhead ; and 
thought I saw a figure like a shadow 
flit from the place where I fancied I 
heard the report of the small-arm 
along the trench and suddenly disap- 
pear. The next moment I saw the 
King rise, look round, his frame agi- 
tated by a quick, convulsive move- 
ment—then fall, and Siquier and 
Megret hurrying toward him, followed 
by Swerin, who carried a lantern ;— 
I then ran forward. 

As Siquier raised the King, he 
heaved a deep sigh, and we saw he 
was dead. Blood streamed from his 
right temple and covered his face, and 
in his right hand he clutched his 
sword, with the air of one suddenly 
attacked. When lifted into the trench 
below we examined the wound in the 
temple, where the fractured bone 
presénted an aperture some two inches 
wide, while that made by the ball, 
which had passed through the head 
and escaped at the back, was of much 
smaller size. Never shall I forget 
the last look I obtained of the hero 
whose fame had filled the world—the 
iron frame rigid in death ; the blood 
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flowing from the great high fore- 
head, fringed with light brown hair 
sprinkled with gray ; the calm, stern 
face, slightly bronzed by weather and 
the sun of Turkey; the last gesture, 
fixed by fate, fierce and implacable, 
with which he had suddenly con- 
fronted death. Siquier examined the 
two fractures caused by the ball. 
“Yes,” said he, “a grape-shot from 
the enemy’s batteries.’ At this 
Megret smiled curiously, as he held 
the lantern and surveyed the wound. 
“If so,” said he, “the wound at the 
back, where the ball escaped, should 
be larger than where it entered in 
front.” Siquier appeared much hor- 
rified at an event so unforeseen and 
terrible ; but Megret, who was noted 
in the army for his coolness and sar- 
donic humour, folding his arms and 
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smiling grimly, exclaimed—“ Well, 
gentlemen, the siege is raised, the 
farce is ended, and we may now go 
home to supper!” 

It was necessary to disguise the 
King’s death from the army until the 
Prince of Hesse was acquainted with 
the circumstance ; so, Siquier, taking 
off his wig, placed it on the head of 
his Majesty, who being then wrapped 
in a cloak, was carried through the 
men, working forward, under thename 
of an officer. Intelligence was imme- 
diately conveyed to the Prince of 
Hesse, who was then at supper ; and 
it was rumoured that as the news 
passed round the company in a whis- 
per, it affected them rather as an 
expected than asudden and unforeseen 
calamity—for the King always ex- 
posed himself recklessly to fire. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 


THE JOURNEY TO LONDON, 


Mr. Primer wasless fidgetty thanany 
man or woman in the kingdom ; he 
never hurried himself or his friends 
upon any occasion, in the least degree, 
for which reason he was frequently 
late for coaches, trains, and steam- 
boats ; nevertheless, Lizette and he 
contrived to arrive at Yaxley in time 
for the starting of the “ Swift Hawk,” 
with actually a minute to spare, on 
the morning appointed for their jour- 
ney to London ; and our young friend 
found herself, for the first time since 
she was a very little child indeed, 
travelling in a public conveyance. 
She did not dislike the movement of 
the vehicle ; it was pleasant to gallop 
by all the strange places passed on 
the way ; and she did not mind the 
jolting, nor the occasional leaning to 
one side of the heavily-laden vehicle, 
which stopped ever and anon to pick 
up a passenger or a band-box in wait- 
ing for it on some lonely country road. 
She wondered at all the strange faces 
she saw—wondered at their different 
expressions—some sad, some merry, 
some stamped with a look of grave, 
hard thought, but all lighted up by 
the living soul within. It almost 
seemed to her that these strange 

ople had only now started into ex- 
istence for her peculiar benefit. She 
could scarcely comprehend that each 


new person had a home and friends 
and interests of his own, and that 
all had lived in the world long before 
that bright June day which first re- 
vealed them to her eyes. Everyone 
appeared busy, bustling, careful of 
self. Mr. Pilmer, however, was an 
exception; he took. things easily, 
snoring away on the opposite seat ; so 
she had plenty of time to make ob- 
servations, no one being inside the 
coach but herself and her companion. 
Very little conversation had been ex- 
changed between her and Mr. Pilmer 
since his coming to the Rest. She 
had not dared to talk to him on terms 
of equality—she had scarcely sum- 
moned courage to ask about his 
daughter Bessie—no longer “ Bessie” 
to her she feared, but Miss Pilmer,' 
cold and stately and forgetful of the 
past. Oh, how dreadful to have to 
meet either her or her mother! 
These thoughts occasionally floated 
through her mind, as, with head turn- 
ed towards the open coach window, 
she watched passengers getting up 
and down, playing out the day’sdrama, 
and ostlers bringing out horses when 
the coach stopped at wayside inns, to 
exchange the tired, gaunt animals, 
that were exhausted and panting after 
bearing the weighty coach-load, mile 
after mile, at a quick pace, for others 
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no less gaunt, but not so weary ; and 
she heard the coachman swear at the 
horses ; and once a great volley of 
oaths was poured out on astable-boy, 
who happened to be stupidly setting 
one of the leaders restive. In what 
frightful language the poor lad was 
desired to go to perdition, and de- 
nounced with Heaven’s vengeance 
because the old gaunt horse was 
twisting his bony body about, and re- 
fusing to go on! Ah, yes, Lizette, 
you had yet to learn that God’s name 
was oftener taken in vain than in any 
other way. The coachman, with his 
dull light eyes and red face, was not 
the only man in the world that swore 
upon every trivial occurrence. For 
many miles the Yaxley coach bore 
our travellers along ; and it was far 
advanced in the warm summer day 
when they arrived at the Barham 
Railway Station, where they were to 
take the train for London. What 
puffing and panting, screaming and 
whistling there was here! What 
crowds of people hurrying to the long 
train waiting to start! Lizette was 
bewildered, and even Mr. Pilmer had 
to look sharply about him. They 
were soon in a comfortably-cushioned 
carriage, steaming on towards the me- 
tropolis. How Lizette’sheart beat and 
sank lower and lower at the thought 
of this great London! Nothing could 
be seen of the country now—nothing 
distinctly—for swift as the wind the 
train rushed on. They stopped at a 
few stations on the way ; and upon 
reaching the small town of Wedming- 
ton, where the train was to stop for 
a little time longer than elsewhere, 
Mr. Pilmer got out to procure an ice 
and to walk about. He asked Lizette 
if she would also alight and get some 
refreshment, but she preferred re- 
maining where she was. Now, there 
was a certain little bag containing im- 
portant documents—copies of leases, 
deeds, and other law papers—which 
Mr. Pilmer had carried on his lap 
during all the journey ; and even now, 
when getting out of the train, he con- 
veyed this precious bag with him. 

“You will have some time to spare, 
I suppose,” Lizette had ventured to 
say. 

“Yes, some minutes; but I had 
better take care and not run the risk 
of losing my place, as no other train 
ood leave W Vedmington for several 
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Lizette watched the people passing 
to and fro on the platform near her, 
shrinking occasionally back as some 
bold eye fixed itself impertinently on 
her face, and had time to make sundry 
observations before the first bell rang 
out its warning that the train was 
soon again to bein motion. She now 
louked out rather anxiously for Mr. 
Pilmer, whom she did not yet see 
among those hurrying towards the 
carriages. The last bell sounded forth 
its peal. She was really growing un- 
easy ; but she soon espied him making 
his appearance with all haste. He 
was just about to enter the carriage 
when, suddenly, with an exclamation, 
“Oh, I have forgotten the bag!” he 
darted back towards the station. Li- 
zette grew very anxious indeed. 
There was no time to spare; the 
porters were shutting to the doors 
with great bangs ; the engineshrieked ; 
the driver send forth a shrill whistle ; 
and just as Mr. Pilmer emerged from 
the station, the train was off ! 

And now Lizette was alone, with- 
out money, and not knowing how she 
could dare to present herself at Mark- 
ham House without the protection of 
its master. She had received no in- 
vitation from its mistress to make her 
home a refuge. She had not been 
sent a message of condolence even by 
Bessie ; and besides this, the Pilmers 
lived far from the city ; their house 
was situated in the suburbs. How 
could she reach it? Cabs in abun- 
dance might be at her command ; but 
how very awkward for her to procure 
one, and drive to Markham by her- 
self, and to be obliged to ask Mrs, 
Pilmer to pay the cab fare, and then 
to enter into explanations as to how 
her escort had missed the train at 
Wedmington. Itwas altogether most 
embarrassing. Reviewing all things 
in her mind, , she came to the conclu- 
sion that she would wait at the Lon- 
don Bridge Station till the next train 
from Wedmington should arrive, 
bringing Mr. Pilmer. Now it was 
that perhaps she felt for the first 
time, in all the force of reality, what 
a thing it was to be alone in the 
world, without friends, and without 
money—alone in the great busy, bust- 
ling, heartless world, where ho one 
seemed to care about the other, where 
everybody appeared to consider that 
selfishness, cunning, and distrust of 
his fellow-man was wisdom. If there 
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is one thing above another that brings 
us palpably and glaringly into contact 
with undisguised selfishness, it is 
certainly travelling in public convey- 
ances, where the sawve qui peut sys- 
tem prevails most heartily. Witha 
beating heart and pale face, Lizette 
left the train, and stood, in the warm 
evening, on the platform, at the Lon- 
don-bridge station, with crowds jost- 
ling past her, and porters hurrying by 
to execute the commands of impatient 
travellers. All at once she recollected 
that her own luggage and that of Mr. 
Pilmer was in the train, but her ti- 
midity and ignorance prevented her 
being able to command the notice of 
any porter, where all were so busy in 
attending to the orders of bolder and 
more experienced wayfarers. A fat, 
elderly woman was hurrying by her, 
when she seized the opportunity of 
accosting her and asking if she would 
be kind enough to get some one to 
call a porter for her, adding that she 
found it impossible to procure one for 
herself. 


He had heard her accost the fat, un- 
sracious woman, and he had also 
el the answer she received. More 
deeply skilled in the expressions of 
the human face—at, least of female 
faces—than the worthy and prudent 
old soul who wished to preserve her- 
self from possible contamination, this 
man knew well that the fair young 
girl, standing alone and bewildered 
in the crowd, was no impostor, seek- 
ing assistance under false pretensions. 
If women possess intuition as regards 
the characters of men, so, on the 
other hand, do men sometimes pos- 
sess unerring insight into the charac- 
ters of women. This gift of discern- 
ment is mutual and natural. 

“Thank you,” replied Lizette ; “I 
will indeed feel obliged if you call 
one.” 

As the gentleman passed before 
her on his expedition ef discovery, 
she had an opportunty of seeing what 
his appearance was like. He was 
young, tall, and of goodly presence, 
walking erect, with a military bear- 
ing, but of easy and elegant deport- 
ment; he made his way through the 
crowd like one who could well buffet 
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AN UNEXPRCTED MEETING. 
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“That’s very odd,” replied the wo- 
man, staring doubtfully at her, and 


pressing her hands on her pockets in 
terror ; “there, can’t you see for one 
yourself, they’re plenty enough I’m 
sure!” and a hurried speedily on. 
Why is it that beauty so often lays its 
possessor, when a woman, open to 
suspicion and donbt? Does it not 
seem to argue too little faith in the 
power of resisting temptation? Had 
uizette been an ugly girl, that wo- 
man would not have distrusted her 
nearly so much ; as it was she looked 
upon her with a sort of horror—and 
she may have been an honest woman 
too—just because she was unprotected 
and very lovely. The poor girl 
turned away sorrowfully and was 
growing most despondent, when a 
voice that caused her to start, though 
at the time she scarcely knew why, 
accosted her, “‘ May I call a porter 
for you?” was asked in rich musical 
tones, asa gentleman advanced and 
stood beside her. 


his way through life. Lizette watched 
him as he went on, and wondered at 
the courage of men, though, after all, 
why should she wonder? What had 
they to fear, with only men to con- 
tend against like themselves; while 
women were so much weaker that it 
was difficult for them to push through 
a world where there were so many 
beings stronger than themselves. No, 
she would cease to wonder, but she 
felt very glad to receive a man’s as- 
sistance at the present time. 

The gentleman soon came forward 
with a porter who was desired to at- 
tend her, and in thanking him, Li- 
zette raised her eyes to his face, but 
lowered them quickly again, on per- 
ceiving that his own clear and pene- 
trating orbs were resting on her 
features. She turned at once to seek 
the luggage with the porter, and was 
fortunately able from memory to re- 
cognise Mr. Pilmer’s portmanteau 
and travelling-bag, for neither bore 
any name or address ; and having de- 
sired them to be placed somewhere 
in safety, as she was not to leave the 
station for some time, she proceeded 
to wait patiently for further good 
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inspirations. Onapproaching again the 
station she observed that the gentle- 
man who had procured the porter for 
her was still sauntering up and down 
as if waiting for some one. Some- 
thing in his appearance struck her 
forcibly : it was chiefly the expression 
of his eye. She was busy with 
strange fancies and surmises, when 
the object of her attention was ap- 
proached and accosted by a friend 
who appeared en scene, looking cool, 
careless, and as if he had not been 
lately travelling. 

“ How do, Crosbie ? Just arrived, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes ; [ came by the train from 
Chatham five minutes or so ago ; and 
I turned in here to look for my 
uncle, who I heard was coming up 
from Barham by the seven o'clock 
train ; but I don’t see him anywhere. 
Have you met him ?’ 

“No; I came to drive you and him 
down to Markham ; but it seems he 
has not made his appearance though 
the Barham train has just arrived.” 

Lizette lingered there, listening 
with interest; she now knew that 
the surmises which she had fancied 
wild and improbable were correct. 


Her memory had not deceived her ; 
it was, indeed, Dillon Crosbie who 


stood there before her. Very mu¢h 
changed he was, yet still bearing in 
his appearanve a great deal that re- 
valled what he had been as a boy. 
He was now a fashionable looking 
young man, dressed with quiet ele- 
gance ; his boots were small, but only 
duly proportioned to the size of the 
feet they encased ; his hair that used 
to be so uncared for was now ar- 
ranged with due regard to the fashion- 
able order of the day; he wore a 
military undress cap, that most be- 
coming of all head-gear, when the 
face beneath is young and handsome, 
and very handsome, indeed, was the 
face of Dillon Crosbie. His features 
were much like what they had been 
years ago, only, of course, more 
manly looking ; the upper lip was still 
as finely chiselled, the nose as straight 
and well shaped, the forehead as well 
formed as in days of boyhood—the 
smile, above all, was the same as of 
old—frank and bright ; yet the ex- 
pression of the face, in repose, bore 
a matured, thoughtful, almost sad 
cast, that it did not wear in early 
youth. Feelings, passions, though 
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still slumbering, or in a quiescent 
state, had left their impress, never- 
theless, on the countenance of the 
man, unknown to that of the boy. 
Whatever was gained, there was cer- 
tainly nothing lost of depth or senti- 
ment in the expression of the face 
that Lizette had so easily recognised. 
His friend who stood beside him was 
not so good looking ; he was older, 
too, and decidedly of an unpleasant 
cast of face ; his eye was the eye of 
a cynic—but that only appeared 
when it was wider open than the 
owner usually allowed it to be; he 
had evidently seen a good deal of 
life, and mixed much with a certain 
description of his fellow-men, who had 
taught him to distrust mankind in 
general. Very low, indeed, was this 
individual’s estimate of human na- 
ture ; of the worst side of it he may 
have judged pretty correctly ; but the 
better side had either been always 
turned from him, or passed by un- 
heeded. Lizette always lowered her 
eyes before the gaze of this man, and 
very often it was fixed upon her face 
with a scrutinizing stare, such as ne 
drawing-room belle ever saw in his 
eyes, though it may have been fami- 
liar enough to sundry milliners’ ap- 
prentices and ladies’ maids. He said 
something in a low tone to his com- 
panion in which the words “ pretty” 
and “ girl’ were audible, and Dillon 
for an instant glanced at the figure 
of Lizette, who still lingered at a 
distance, uncertain what to do; but 
he turned once again to talk of in- 
different subjects to his friend, whom 
Lizette soon heard speak thus : “ Mr. 
Pilmer was to bring some young wo- 
man from Yaxley, I believe, and 
Mrs. Pilmer expected them both 
punctually this evening ; but we need 
not wait here for them any longer. 
Jeffreys and the phaeton are outside. 
Are you ready to start, Crosbie ?” 
“Now,” thought Lizette, “if I 
could only summon up courage to 
speak to Dillon Crosbie and tell him 
who I am, how well it would be ;” 
but the disagreeable eyes of his com- 
panion made her tremble. How could 
she endure his stare of wonder, even 
for an instant, if she advanced to 
speak to Mr. Crosbie? That man 
had called her a “ young woman,” as 
if she were a servant; he must have 
heard her spoken of at Markham 
House in terms that did not inspire 
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him with any other idea of her. Poor 
Lizette felt mortified for a few se- 
conds, but not longer. “I must be 
humble,” she said to herself, endea- 
vouring to quiet the proud swelling 
of her heart. Oh, very hard it was 
for her to bear the thoughts flitting 
through her aching brain, as she 


CHAPTE 
THE ARRIVAL AT 


Wirth all the quiet dignity she could 
command she introduced herself to 
Mr. Crosbie, presuming he was Mr. 
Pilmer’s nephew, and explaining in 
few words how his uncle had missed 
the train at Wedmington, which placed 
her in rather an awkward position. 
The politeness and quick comprehen- 
sion of young Crosbie spared her any 
further embarrassment; lie understood 
at once all that she had endeavoured 
to say with so much pain and timid- 
ity, and appeared to think it the most 
natural thing in the world that things 
should have so happened. ‘Too well- 
bred to let it appear that he was in 
the least amused at his uncle’s usual 
luck of being late, he did not even 
smile, though the faintest spark of 
humour flashed for an instant in his 
dark eye. Neither would he confuse 
the young girl by too much show of 
attention ; he knew it would be more 
agreeable to her to treat her as a ra- 
tional being, merely wanting rational 
assistance, than with any mark of 
ostentatious gallantry. While she 
was speaking to him his companion 
was looking at her with eyes curiously 
contracted, thinking she was quite 
a spirited little girl, and uncommonly 
pretty, and he smiled at the cordiality 
of young Crosbie’s manner when he 
found out who she was. He took an 
opportunity soon of asking her name, 
which he had not caught from her 
own lips. Dillon told it to him in a 
low tone. 

“ Stutzer,” repeated the man in- 
quiringly. ‘Is she the little girl who 
was at Meiklam’s Rest some years 
ago, when I was at Yaxley ?” 

“Yes. She is the daughter of a 

rson whom I valued much in boy- 

ood, and whose memory is still very 
dear to me,” replied Crosbie, with the 
shadow crossing his face that some- 
times crossed it in these days of sober 
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stood there, in the fading light of 
the summer evening, unprotected 
and embarrassed. The young men 
were moving away; in her despair, 
and having no more time to reflect, or 
battle with herself, she approached 
them, colouring very much and then 
turning pale. 


XXVIII. 






manhood ; the shadow that comes 
oftener and oftener as years roll on 
and then rests for ever on the fur- 
rowed brow, till death smoothes it 
away. ‘He was an humble man, 
highly gifted, but frowned on by for- 
tune—poor Paul Stutzer !” 

Dillon’s companion struck his boot 
with his cane, and looked upon the 
ground, nor did he speak again till 
Crosbie went to procure Lizette’s lug- 
gage and have it placed in the car- 
riage waiting outside the railway 
station. It was alight open phaeton, 
pleasant for that hazy evening, so 
warm and sultry. Dillon handed in 
Lizette and then sat beside her him- 
self, while his friend drove the carriage, 
sitting on the box beside a somewhat 
dandified servant, not at all like the 
sober coachman at Meiklam’s Rest. 
Tired and jaded as she was, she leaned 
back in the vehicle, now and then 
looking at her companion’s face with 
curious eyes, wondering if he was the 
same in heart as he used to be in 
those old days long ago when he drew 
pictures of lions and panthers for her, 
pictures which were still preserved 
among treasures of the past ; or when 
he watched that never-to-be-forgotten 
night beside her dying father, when 
neither he nor she spoke a word to 
each other all through those lonely, 
frightful hours. She thanght she 
saw him again as he was that night 
in the dim room of death, now put- 
ting coals on the fire, now snulling 
the long wick of the tallow candle, 
now standing noiselessly beside the 
bed. Was he changed in heart since 
that time? She could not tell; she 
saw that his figure was changed, his 
face was a little altered too, it was 
_ than formerly, and the white 
iand oceasionally raised to push his 
cap a little off his forehead did not 
look like the red, scared boy's hand 
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that had drawn the pictures for her 
long ago. She could not help feeling 
fearful and shy, sitting there beside 
him, for he seemed a stranger to her 
now. He spoke of Yaxley and Mrs. 
Meiklam. “I never heard of her 
death till she was in her grave,” he 
said, speaking gravely. “I only ar- 
rived about a fortnight ago from 
Gibraltar on leave, and I have been 
at Chatham for the last few days with 
a friend at the depot.” 

“Then you have not yet been to 
see your friendsin London, since your 
arrival in England ?” 

“Oh, yes; I spent a week with 
them before running down to Cha- 
tham.” 

He then told how he happened to 
hear his uncle was to be at the Lon- 
don-bridge station much about the 
same hour that he himself arrived 
there fromChatham,and that he should 
have met him there that evening. 
Lizette felt a little constrained; she 
could not ask about Miss Pilmer ; she 
dared not ; she knew they stood no 
longer on an equality ina worldly point 
of view. Long ago, she had never 
thought whether they were equals or 
not; they were both children then ; 
they were now grown up, and that 
made a great difference in their rela- 
tivepositions. Dillondidnot mention 
his cousin either; indeed he did not 
speak much about anything. 

Now and then his friend on the 
box-seat turned round to make an ob- 
servation to him, and perhaps to have 
a look en passant at the sweet face 
beside him—for Sir James Bend could 
admire a great many pretty faces at 
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the same time. How noisy and busy 
London was, even now, at an hour 
when rather empty as regarded fa- 
shionable equipages; very different 
from the stillness of little Yaxley. 
When the city was left behind and 
the carriage drove into quieter locali- 
ties Lizette felt less bewildered ; the 
air grew fresher as she came within 
view of detached villas in the sub- 
urbs, but again her heart palpitated 
violently as the vehicle stopped at 
the gate of Markham House. The 
house stood in a pretty lawn where a 
few trees and shrubs of low growth 
greeted the eye pleasantly. Thegrass 
plots looked green, and there was 
altogether something refreshing in 
the aspect of this half-town, half- 
country dwelling. 

The carriage entered the gateway 
and drove up the gravelled sweep to 
the entrance door. The young girl 
felt almost faint as Dillon Crosbie 
handed her out ; her head was giddy ; 
her heart still throbbing ; oh, it re- 
quired a great deal of heroism to bear 
up against the many feelings that now 
oppressed her. How would she be 
received } Would she be welcome at 
this house, her only present refuge ? 
A nightmare seemed upon her ; she 
saw the horses nodding their heads, 
and Sir James Bend striking the dust 
from his boots with his cane ; she saw 
the blue sky above her, and heard 
Dillon giving directions to have the 
luggage brought in; all was confusion 
for a few seconds. The hall-door 
was opened—some one ran down the 
steps quickly. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A DEAR FRIEND'S WELCOME. 


Suk was clasped in somebody's arms, 
fervently, most fervently. 

“My dear Lizette !” 

“Oh, Bessie!” 

Were words uttered with emotion 
on both sides, as Lizette leaned con- 
fidently on the bosom of her early 


friend. She knew at once she was not 
forgotten. 

Beautiful, more beautiful than ever 
was Bessie Pilmer now—tall, grace- 
ful as in days of childhood ; every 
charm she had possessed in early 
youth was enhanced by the pertect- 


ing hand of maturity. She seemed 
radiant and bright as an ideal picture ; 
andas she saw before her the gentle girl 
whom she had loved so well, and who 
was so little altered in the years that 
had elapsed since their separation, a 
host of recollections started up, chid- 
ing her formuch past negligence. Miss 
Pilmer wore a silk dress of aslight 
mourning colour, her hair was not 
curled as of old, but drawn in wavy 
bands oif her face, displaying the per- 
fect form of her head, 

“T ought to feel ashamed to look 
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ms straight in the face, my dearest 
ittle Lizette!” she said blushing 
slightly, when the first greeting was 
over; “but thoughI did not write to 
you myself I often thought of you, 
and I always desired mamma to give 
vou hundreds of kind messages, but 

dare say she forgot them. She often 
neglects to do what I ask.” 

Lizette had not received any mes- 
sages from Bessie through Mrs. Pil- 
mer’s letters to Meiklam’s Rest for 
the last three years. But was not the 
past all forgotten and forgiven now 
when that silvery voice was pouring 
forth apologies in such sweet tones ¢ 

Bessie’s greeting of her cousin, 
Dillon Crosbie, was very warm ; and 
he spoke of how well she looked, and 
laughed with her, saying he liked her 
hair arranged in bands better than in 
curls, as the former allowed the con- 
tour of her head to be seen, adding 
that it looked like a Greek model 
now ; and Bessie smiled very brightly 
as she took his arm and mounted the 
hall-door steps. Lizette felt more 
at her ease than she had expected to 
feel; and even when Mrs. Pilmer, 
very stately and grand, gave her a 
cold shake of the hand, and inquired 
about her husband, whom Bessie had 
quite forgotten to ask for, she was able 
to answer her questions courageously. 
How scornful was the expression of 
_ Mrs. Pilmer’s face when she learned 
how it happened that her better-half 
had not arrived ; but she did not 
openly remark upon the subject, for 
she had given up scolding, so much as 
formerly, her daughter having re- 
quested her to take things coolly in 
the approved fashionable style ; and 
therefore she was less brawling and 
noisy, but not a bit better-tempered 
than she used to be in days “lang 
syne” at Yaxley. It was quite evi- 
dent that Bessie had her own way on 
all occasions, still as much as ever ; 
and she chose to be very attentive to 
Miss Stutzer, ordering her own maid 
to wait upon her, and doing a great 
deal for her herself also. 

“T think very often of Meiklam’s 
Rest,” she said as they talked to- 
gether in her own dressing-room, 
“and I now regret so much that I 
never accepted any of Mrs. Meiklam’s 
kind invitations to go there from Lon- 
don. Mamma used so to press me to 
go; but I had always something else 
to occupy me. I dreaded spending a 
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winter in the country, and then we 
used to goto Harrowgate,or some other 
watering place every summer, leaving 
the spring for town. Iam sorry now 
that I never met my dear old friend 
for five long years !” 

And thus she talked on, sometimes 
mournfully, sometimes gaily, but al- 
ways with a charm that fascinated 
Lizette, who; however, could not 
help fancying there was something 
feverish in Bessie’s animation, espe- 
cially at dinner, when she talked to 
Sir James Bend, who sat beside 
her. 

After dinner, that evening, there 
was a large party at Markham 
House, and in spite of her fatigue 
Miss Stutzer felt obliged to sit 
up late “enjoying” the company 
of a great many strangers who 
whirled about the room, waltzing 
and galoping with marvellous spirit. 
She took part in a quadrille once or 
twice, and then sat still; for Mrs. 
Meiklam had not approved of what 
are termed “the fast dances.” Oc- 
casionally Dillon Crosbie sat beside 
her when he did not choose to seek a 
partner for a waltz or polka. 

“ How beautiful Miss Pilmer is,” 
she said at one time, as Bessie 
whirled past in a waltz with Sir 
James Bend. 

“Yes, very handsome indeed ; she 
was always pretty—now she is su- 
perb,” replied Dillon. 

“Does her sister 
family now ?” 

“No, I think not ; she and Mrs. 
Devenish have been travelling abroad 
for some time ; they have been all 
over the Continent, and are now gone 
with friends to Egypt.” 

It seemed strange to poor Lizette, 
the idea of anyone going to Egypt, 
which was chiefly connected in her 
mind with thoughts of Pharoah and 
the Red Sea, and the Captivity of 
the Jews; but rich people might 
travel where they pleased. 

“How very quiet you two are,” 
said Bessie, advancing towards her 
cousin and Lizette when the waltz 
was over. “Why are you not danc- 
ing, coz?’ she asked with a sweet 
sinile. 

“T cannot persuade Miss Stut- 
zer to waltz, and nearly all the 
people here are unknown to me.” 
“Then we shall have a waltz toge- 
ther when the music begins again,” 


often see her 
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said Bessie, sitting down. Sir James 
had followed her and stood near, con- 
versing with her in low tones. 

Again the music began—partners 
were preparing fora galop—Sir James 
begged Miss Pilmer’s hand again. 

“No, I am engaged to my Cousin 
Dillon,” she -replied ; and without 
waiting for Crosbie to rise, she started 
up, telling him she was ready to be- 
gin the dance. He got up and they 
took their places. 

Very gracefully they both danced, 
for both were elegant. Lookers on 
admired them, thinking they would 
be well matched as partners for life. 
Sir James Bend looked on also, and 
thought Miss Pilmer really was a 
fine looking girl, and Crosbie hand- 
some, too, and aristocratic looking. 
He did not care for dancing himself, 
so he sat down and talked to Lizette, 
who endeavoured to check the dis- 
like that stole over her, every time this 
man approached her. He asked her 
a few questions relative to Yaxley, 
and if she recollected where she had 
lived previous to her arrival there. 
“Scarcely at all,” replied she; “ of 
my life in the north of England I 
retain but a very shadowy remem- 
brance, though its moors and barren 
heaths seem still familiar to me. It 
is curious, but I think I recollect 
having heard my father or mother 
often speak of the name of Bend,” 
she added smiling faintly, and speak- 
ing musingly. 

Sir James looked steadily at her 
face for a few moments, and then 
dropped his eyes on the carpet. 

She was soon so much fatigued, 
that when Bessie again came near 
enough to give her an opportunity of 
speaking to her, she expressed a wish 
to retire for the night. Miss Pilmer 
accompanied her to her room, and as 
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they were ascending the stairs, Li- 
zette was surprised to meet Mr. Pil- 
mer, coming down with a candle in 
his hand, looking rather out of 
sorts. 

“Dear papa,” said Bessie, who 
had not before known of his arrival, 
though it took place some hours ago, 
“T was not aware that you had 
come.” 

“Oh, I suppose not: with all the 
fine company you have below, you 
quite forgot your old papa. Where 
is your mother? I can’t find any- 
thing ; everything is upside down ; I 
can’t find my slippers ; I don’t know 
where a single thing is! Why could 
you not have kept this party for an- 
other night ?” 

“Tt is only a few friends that were 
invited a few days ago,” said Bessie, 
apologetically. 

“Oh, how I detest ‘ a few friends,’ 
I had rather see a great many ene- 
mies! Everything is most uncom- 
fortable ; I have no fire in my room. 
I can’t get a servant to attend me!” 
And, in a deplorable state of helpless- 
ness, the poor man went down stairs 
looking really miserable. 

“Papa hates gaiety,” said Bessie, 
by way of explanation to Lizette ; 
he hardly ever comes into the draw- 
ing-room when there is a party.” 

“Then he must be very unhappy 
when there is company.” 

“Oh, no; mamma and I never mind 
him; he goes to bed very con- 
tentedly ; but to-night he is cross 
because, I suppose, he is tired; a 
good sleep will quite refresh him.” 

With a faint notion that there was 
not much happiness for Mr. Pilmer 
at home, Lizette now wished her 
friend “ good night,” and found her- 
self alone in her room. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Next morning she awoke far Jater 


than usual; but found, on rising, 
that the house was very quiet and no 
one, as yet, astir, but the servants. 
The breakfast hours ranging from 
eleven till half-past one or so in the 
afternoon, had not yet arrived, so 
she thought of taking a little walk in 
the grounds outside the house; for 


the morning air wafted through her 
open window was fresh and fragrant, 
loaded with the perfume of mig- 
nonette from the parterres below. 
Putting on her wide-brimmed hat, 
which she had been accustomed to 
wear at Meiklam’s Rest, she de- 
scended the stairs and was soon out 
upon the lawn, where the sun was 
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shining as brightly as ever it shone in 
the heart of the country. She could 
hardly believe that London with its 
din and smoke was so near. After 
walking a short way through a little 
shrubbery, she came to a gate which 
stood open as a man was passing 
out with a wheel-barrow ; and seeing 
gay flowers blooming within, she 
knew it was the garden. With a glad 
heart she entered it, for those bright 
roses and tulips were like old friends. 
After examining a few rare kinds of 
flowers minutely, she sat down ona 
rustic chair and began to form some 
plans for her own future life, which 
might enable her to leave Markham 
House as speedily as possible. Her 
father had long worked humbly for 
his bread : why should not she ? 
Very thankful she felt, now that 
Mrs. Meiklam had so kindly educated 
her in such a way as to render her 
competent to become a respectable 
teacher ; she understood French, 
German, and Italian, and she was a 
good musician also; while in other 
branches of knowledge she was like- 
wise well skilled. Thus she sat 
musing, when Dillon Crosbie came 
into the garden to walk about and 
smoke a cigar ; he did not see her for 
some time, as he was at a distance 
going up and down a long, broad, 
level walk. She watched him as he 
went to and fro ; he was dressed in 
negligent morning costume which 
looked quite as well as his dress of 
the previous evening. As soon as he 
caught sight of Miss Stutzer in the 
arbour, he flung away his cigar and 
came towards her. 

“There is no one up yet, but you 
and me, [ believe,” he said, taking 
out his watch and smiling a little as 
he saw the hour the hands were point- 
ing at. 

* What o'clock is it ?” 

He showed her the watch, and she 
saw that it was nearly a quarter past 
eleven ; she returned his smile, and, 
pulling a little bit of woodbine from 
the arbour, he sat down near ‘her. 
Lizette could not help looking again 
at him to trace the likeness he bore 
to his boyish self; she wondered if 
he recollectel the events that had 
happened ten years ago as well as 
she did ; but she had not to remain 
jong in deubt upon that head, for 
he epened the subjectof the past him- 
sel!, 
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“Do you recollect me as a boy, 
Miss Stutzer ?” he asked, pulling the 
piece of woodbine to pieces, 

“Yes, very well indeed ; my me- 
mory would be very bad if I did not.” 

“There are many people who could 
not remember so long ; besides you 
were only a very little child in those 
days. For my own part I think I 
should have almost known you any- 
where without hearing your name ; 
you are not much altered since you 
were a child; but it is true that I 
have a memory that astonishes many 
of my friends ; something extraordi- 
nary they say it is.” 

“Tt could not be better. in some 
respects than mine,” said Lizette, asa 
faint glow came over her face, and a 
kindling light burnt in her eye. “TI 
could never forget your kindness to my 
dear father, nor how great a favourite 
you were of his.” 

Dillon looked on the ground for a 
little while without speaking, and then 

vointed toaring that he wore. “This 
ittle gift has been as a talisman to 
me for many years,” he said, smiling ; 
“vour father gave it to me very soon 
before his death, and I have worn it 
almost ever since. I scarcely ever 
look at it without recollecting the 
person who bestowed it on me ; per- 
haps it is because I have received so 
few presents in my life that this one 
has made so much impression on 
me.” 

** Ah, indeed, Mr. Crosbie,” said a 
voice speaking merrily, as the owner 
of it drew near unperceived, “and 
so I suppose all my presents of end- 
less slippers and smoking-caps are 
considered as nothing,” and laughing 
gaily Miss Pilmer stood before Lizette 
and Dillon, interrupting their short 
téte-d-téte. “Good morning, good 
people ; you see I won’t allow any 
flirting or love-making in my domi- 
nions ; you have been talking of old 
times of course ?” 

“We have scarcely had time to say 
anything whatever,” said Dillon, look- 
ing rather saucy. 

“Then it is so much the better. 
Nothing is so dangerous as touching 
upon the past, especially before break- 
fast,” continued Bessie, laying her 
fair hand on her cousin’s shoulder. 
“Had I not arrived so opportunely 
one or other would have been sure to 
fall in love.” 

Lizette smiled, but if Dillon ex- 
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pected her to blush he was disap- 


age for the delicate colour on s0 
e 


r cheek did not deepen its shade in 
the least. 

“ My little seraph here must think 
us all savages and heathens,” said 
Bessie, smiling brightly upon Lizette. 
“What would dear old Mrs. Meiklam 
have said if she knew you were kept 
waiting till noontide for your break- 
fast ?” 

“You should commence a reforma- 
tion, most truly, Bessie,” said Dillon ; 
“half your life is wasted away in a 
most unprofitable manner.” 

“Ah, and if it was all wasted so, 
of what consequence would it be ?” 
returned Miss Pilmer sighing; and not 
looking as if she were jesting. 

Lizette looked reproachfully and 
sorrowfully at her. 

“You are just the same as you ever 
were !” exclaimed Bessie, who under- 
stood the glance of the soft, pitying 
eyes turned upon her; “and, dear 
Lizette, bad as I was in old times I 
am far worse now; oh, far worse ! 
Dillon knows what a wretched cousin 
he possesses; you have heard him 
preaching the necessity of a reforma- 
tion.” 

“ However, I had better learn to 
ractise before I preach,” said Dillon, 
eaning back in his rustic chair. 

“Miss Stutzer will teach us both 
how to conduct ourselves soberly, 
honestly, and quietly, as we say in 
the servants’ discharges,” observed 
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Sante passing her hand over Lizette’s 


“Tam afraid she will have hard 
work, Bessie,” remarked Dillon, look- 
ing at Miss Stutzer’s fair face, with a 
contemplative, almost tender expres- 
sion. She looked troubled and sor- 
rowful. 

“Tt is her vocation, cousin,” said 
Bessie ; “she never did anything but 
preach and try to make me a good 

irl all the time she was at Meiklam’s 
st, while I was at Yaxley ; I am 


-afraid she cried over my short-com- 


ings more than once. Lizette, do you 
remember how you used to despair 
about me?” 

“Come, let us go to breakfast,” said 
Dillon, who saw Miss Stutzer did not 
enjoy Bessie’s light way of speaking 
upon serious subjects ; “Mrs. Pilmer 
must surely have made her appear- 
ance by this time.” 

They all went towards the house, 
and found breakfast waiting them. 
Mrs. Pilmer presided at the table with 
a dignified asperity of expression, and 
in a coldly polite way asked Miss 
Stutzer how she had slept, without 
attending to the answer. Mr. Pilmer 
was there, looking rather fatigued and 
not very well. Deasie alone, of all 
at the table, seemed in high spirits, 
talking chiefly to Lizette and Dillon; 
but the former remarked that once or 
twice Bessie’s eyes suddenly filled 
with tears which were hastily wiped 
away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MISS PILMER'S CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION. 


For some days Lizette found it im- 

ssible to speak about leaving Mark- 

am; every one there seemed in a 
perpetual state of commotion except 
when asleep. The late risings, the 
drives in the park, the receiving and 
paying of visits, the tedious dinners, 
gave Mrs. Pilmer and her daughter no 
time to hear what she had to say of 
a businesslike nature. She waited 
patiently; therefore, for a fitting op- 
portunity of consulting one or other 
upon what she ought to do towards 
her future maintenance. Miss Pilmer 


was ppreciebiy kind to her, but still 
e 


she felt that she must leave Markham. 

Sir James Bend dined nearly every 

day at the house, and Lizette began 
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to wonder if he were any relative of 
the family. One day when she and 
Bessie happened to be alone together 
in the garden the latter asked her 
what she thought of Sir James. 

“To tell the truth, I don’t much 
like him,” replied Lizette. 

“Why ?” asked Bessie, smiling cu- 
riously and looking decidedly amused. 

“T do not think he is a good man ; 
I may be wrong, but then I must ex- 
press my opinion candidly.” 

“ But you have no reason for your 
suspicions, my little friend. Sir James, 
= know, isa man of the world; he 

as been brought up in a school that 

teaches people to distrust and become 

cynical. If he entertains a bad esti- 
39 
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mate of human nature, perhaps he is 
not far wrong.” 

“T know little of the world, Bessie; 
but I feel glad that I am ignorant, if 
to have a knowledge of it is to make 
one doubtful of all sincerity and good- 

ess.” 


“There may be some sincerely good 
and humane people,” said Bessie ; 
“but very few, I fear; high and low, 
rich and poor, seem all working alike 
for self-interest. The servant seeks 
to overreach and supplant his follow- 
servant ; the tradesman, his rival ; ay, 
even where you would naturally ex- 
pect honour and honesty, there is de- 
ceit and underhand dealing: the very 
preacher of the Gospel will sometimes 
envy his fellow-preacher !” 

“We know that human nature of 
itself is far short of perfection, dear 
Bessie ; but believe me you are wrong 
in thinking itso generally bad. Iam 
convinced that it is possible, through 
God’s , to root from the heart 
all selfish bitterness and envy ; and I 
feel certain that there are many and 
many true Christians walking humbly 
among their fellow-men, seeking to 
do good merely for the sake of others, 
not alone for the reward of an eternal 
crown or an exceeding weight of glory 
m Ge goa - for a ¢ 

rist, and through sympathy with 
their fellow-mortals on earth.” 

Miss Pilmer looked admiringly at 
the pure and enthusiastic expression 
of her friend’s face as she spoke with 
energy and in full confidence that she 
spoke truly. 

You are one of the rare exceptions 
to the dark rule that orders the world, 
my dearest Lizette,’’shesaid, taking her 
hand ; “ but do not judge too well of 
mankind ; you will be sorely disap- 
panied ifyoudo. Oh, itis very, very 

itter to find out that the people 


whom you ma anny love are among 


the common host o 
ings That the people whom you 
still love, in spite of their faults, make 
you blush for them and their actions!” 

Bessie’s eyes filled with tears as she 
spoke, and her lip trembled, but the 
emotion was only momentary ; after 
a short pause she reverted to the 
subject of Sir James Bend. 

“ And so you do not like the excel- 
lent Baronet ?” she said pleasantly. 

“No, not at all.” 

“But I cannot allow you to say 
that in my hearing.” 


unworthy be- 
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“Does it offend you? Certainly 
he isa gentlemanly person in appear- 
ance and manners.” 

“Oh, he isa perfect gentleman,” re- 
turned Bessie, eunegemcelly. “ Heis 
of avery a family, and has a large 
property ; his old ancestral home, 

arktrees, in the north of England, 
is, I hear, a delightful place, quite ro- 
mantic, and very ancient, with a moat 
and drawbridge, and variousremnants 
of feudal grandeur ; just what I like.” 

A new light dawned upon Lizette’s 
mind as Bessie finished her sentence. 

“You comprehend now, Lizette, 
what I wish to confide to you,” she 
said, blushing slightly, and not look- 
ing straight at her companion, “I 
am engaged to be married to Sir 
James Bend.” 

Neither spoke again for some mi- 
nutes. 

‘a haps, dear Bessie, that you 
may be happy,” whispered Lizette, 
at last, cae, her friend’s hand 
warmly. Miss Pilmer returned the 
pressure in silence. 

“Thanks, my dearest Lizette,” she 
alt, after a little pause. “I think I 
shall be very happy—with no bar 
whatever to my utmost wishes. Sir 
James and I suit each other well ; 
and then his rank and fortune are 
unexceptionable.” 

“And you really are attached to 
him ?’ said Lizette, hoping she might 
not be deemed impertinent. 

“Oh, I am quite satisfied about the 
matter. You know, of old, Lizette, 
that no person could ever force my 
inclinations or persuade me to act 
contrary to my own wishes. If I 
did not choose to accept Sir James 
Bend, no one in the world could com- 
pel me to do so,” and Bessie coloured 
proudly, with something of the old 
expression that used to illumine her 
face in childhood when she was way- 
ward or self-willed. 

“ As to loving to distraction, and 
all that sort of ideal attachment, Ldo 
not pretend that I feel it. I certainly 
have my wits about me very ration- 
ally, but I would experience much 
pain and disappointment if enyehing 

revented the match. Now do not 
ook so gravely at me. You may, 
probably, love to distraction some of 
these days, and becomea dutiful slave 
to your husband, but I always think 
it is safer for a woman not to be too 
much in love. She can see clearer 
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for her own advantage when she is 
not blinded by other powerful feel- 
ings; and I assure you I intend to 
have my own way in all things, and 
I never will submit to tyranny or 
anything like that,” said Bessie, in a 
determined tone. 

Lizette did not think this speech 
savoured of deep love and confidence 
on the part of the affianced bride for 
her husband elect. The latter part 
of it sounded rather like a declaration 
of war to the knife unless the enemy 
yielded to all conditions. 

“T hope you will always live on 
happy terms with your husband, Bes- 
sie. I should think marriage must 
be a very wretched state where there 
is not perfect union between the hus- 
band and wife.” 

“Oh, provided I can do asI please, 
I shall be most peaceful and amiable ; 
and even, perhaps, I may occasionally 
sacrifice my own wishes for the sake 
of my beloved James, if he is particu- 
larly good ; but I assure you I am 
not one of those tame-spirited people 
who let themselves be trampled upon.” 

“You speak, dear Bessie, as if you 
were about to marry some ful 


“Oh, I dare say it is J who will be 
the greater tyrant of the two; but 
there is no knowing what men are. 
I hardly know a good man among my 
acquaintances, except one.” 

“Who is he? Your father ?” 

“No; I forgot papa: he is good 
enough, but I did not meanhim. You 
must know the person.” 

“Unless you mean Sir James him- 
self, I cannot imagine who this soli- 
tary good man may be.” 

“Sir James!” repeated Bessie, 
looking amused, as if she thought 
Lizette had said something very ab- 
surd. “No; I did not mean Sir 
James—I wish my good fiancé had a 
prettier name—the person I mean is 
nearly good to perfection.” 

“ Do tell me his name, Bessie.” 

“My own dear cousin, Dillon 
Crosbie.” 

“He was always very kind.” 

“Oh, he is too ! and brave 
and sensible—perfection, as I said be- 
fore. You have heard, of course, how 
well he behaved when the transport 
was Roing out to Gibraltar ?” 

“No, I have not heard of it,” said 
Lizette. 


**T wonder mamma never told Mrs. 
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Meiklam of it,” resumed Bessie. 
“Colonel Selby, who commands the 
regiment, sent home a flattering ac- 
count of his courage and presence of 
mind during a fearful storm which 
arose and threatened to destroy the 
vessel. I believe it struck on a rock, 
or something of that sort ; and in the 
midst of horrible confusion, Dillon 
went about exerting himself most . 
bravely—encouraging those on board. 
Indeed, Colonel Selby said only for 
him the troops would surely have gone 
to the bottom. It is only what I 
would expect from him. Do you 
know where he is now?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“In papa’s room; reading the 
newspaper for him from top to bot- 
tom.’ 


“Ts Mr. Pilmer ill.” 

“Yes; he fancies he never recover- 
ed the cold he caught travelling at 
night from Wedmington ; but mamma 
thinks he could get up if he liked ; 
and there is Dillon tormenting his 
brain with speeches a yard long, and 
debates of the most tiresome descrip- 
tion. I was quite provoked with him 
because he refused to come down and 
practise an Italian duet with me. Do 
you know what Dillon said of you 
yesterday ? but I must not tell.” 

Lizette’s colour changed a little; 
she was glad Bessie did not tell her 
what Dillon had said of her. 

“Dillon is very poor,” said Bessie, 
picking a rose ; “his father left him 
wretchedly off. I have no patience 
when I think of that selfish man 
spending all his money, and leaving his 
son with hardly a penny, youmaysay,” 
and she pulled the rose all to pieces 
in her indignation against the late 
Captain Crosbie. “Mamma told him 
yesterday he must look out for a wife 
with plenty of money. But he said he 
never would ; that if he did not hap- 
= to fall in love with a rich woman 

e would never marry one, as he had 
a great horror of people marrying 
through interested motives; and per- 
haps, after all, he is right.” 

‘Perhaps !” repeated Lizette ar- 
dently. “Oh, Bessie, believe that he 
— right, there cannot be a doubt 
of it.” 


Bessie remained silent for somé 
minutes, still plucking at the remnant 
of her rose. 

“ And now, dear Bessie,” said Li- 
zette, after a lengthen — in 
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their conversation, “I wish to speak 
with you upon a subject that concerns 
myself. It is time that I thought of 
leaving Markham, and determined 
upon some plan for my own support. 
I am ready and willing to earn my 
bread, and the sooner I set about it 
the better ; I should like your advice, 
however.” 

All at once Miss Pilmer’s face as- 
sumed an indignant, surprised ex- 
pression. 

“ And do you really think that I— 
that any of us—would allow you to go 
out upon the world earning your own 
bread—you, the favourite of our dear 
friend, Mrs. Meiklam? No, my dear 


Lizette, while I have a home you shall 
not want one. Donot attempt to leave 
Markham unless you go to some bet- 


ter —* 

“But I must learn to make myself 
useful and independent ; I could not 
think of intruding longer upon such 
kindness as I have met here.” 

“ Kindness !” repeated Bessie, curl- 
ing her lip; “I think it is your right 
to be here. Had Mrs. Meiklam been 
spared such a sudden death she would 
surely have made a provision for you. 
Do not imagine for a moment that 
you are an intruder in my father’s 


house.” 
“You are too good to me. Why 
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should I become a burthen on Mrs. 
Meiklam’s relations, merely because 
she was kind enough to take pity on 
me when I was a poor destitute child, 
with no one to claim protection from, 
and to rear me up and educate me 
for so many yearst I am now able 
to push my way, in some degree, in 
the world.” 

“Silence, my little friend,” said 
Bessie, gently putting her hand on 
her mouth, “you offend me by saying 
such things; you make me feel 
ashamed of myself—of my family.”} 

Lizette held her peace; she felt 
that she dared not speak further on 
the subject of leaving Markham, for 
that day, at least. 

“Do you remember how fond you 
were of flowers long ago?’ said 
Lizette, as they were leaving the 


garden. 

“Yes; but Dhardly care about any- 
thing now ;” and, twitching off a leaf 
from a shrub at hand, Bessie opened 
the garden-gate. Lizette could not 
help remarking how haughty the car- 
riage of her friend’s head was as 
she moved towards the house ; for 
whenever Miss Pilmer was annoyed 
or disconcerted she looked very proud, 
and Lizette’s allusion to quitting the 
shelter of her father’s house had dis- 
pleased her. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


AN UNEXPECTED SUMMONS. 


THERE was a continued routine of 
gaiety going on at Markham House, 
imsomuch that poor Lizette grew 
weary of it. Bessie wished her to 
join in all plans of amusement, with 
much kindness, and she felt unwil- 
ling to refuse, even though Mrs. Pil- 
mer treated her with a coldness which 
was only the more marked from its 
contrast to her cordiality and atten- 
tion to rich or influential friends. Sir 
James Bend, of course, was a daily 
visitor at the house ; and certainly 
Lizette soon came to the conclusion 
that there was no love lost between 
her and himself ; if she disliked him, 
he decidedly returned the ill-feeling. 
More than once he asked Mrs. Pilmer 
if “that girl, Miss Stutzer,” was about 
to make her house a home ; and Mrs. 
Pilmer had replied, “ Indeed I don’t 
know what she intends; it is all 


Bessie’s fault that I haven’t hinted 
to her to leave Markham ;” and then, 
of course, Mrs. Pilmer would na- 
turally behave coldly to Miss Stutzer, 
not listening or replying to her ob- 
servations, and very seldom address- 
ing her. Lizette thought that when 
Bessie’s wedding took place she would 
again endeavour to speak of leaving 
Markham, and earning her bread. 
Mr. Pilmer’s cold did not seem 
getting better ; he never came out of 
is room, and Lizette often heard him 
calling Dillon Crosbie in fretful tones, 
whenever his nephew was long ab- 
sent from him. Indeed Dillon was 
to be seen running lightly up and 
down stairs, pechaps humming an 
opera air, several times a day, going 
and coming on errands for his uncle 
who, like a great many people o 
quiet demeanour, when in health, was 
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extremely exacting and peevish when 
ill ; and he fancied no one did any- 
thing so well for him as his nephew, 
who was called upon to drop the exact 
uantity of laudanum for sleeping 
ughts, or to mix up potions of 
nauseous flavour; and ie was 
highly amused when she saw her 
cousin moving about her father’s 
room, very carefully, setting things 
to rights, or dropping the aforesaid 
laudanum with as great precision as 
if the smallest drop over or under 
would endanger life; and she laughed, 
and said he ought to apply for a situa- 
tion in an hospital, as he would make 
an invaluable nurse ; and indeed he 
made a far better one than Miss Bes- 
sie did, for she found it very hard to 
make herself at all useful in a sick 
room. She would spill papa’s draughts 
in handing them to him ; and knock 
down chairs with her wide skirt ; and, 
in short, do more harm than good dur- 
ing her occasional dutiful moments of 
attendance. The chief thing she could 
do was to kiss papa and hope he was 
better, coax him to get up, playfully 
telling him he was quite well, and 
might come down stairs if he oy 
chose, which always enraged the sic 
man very much; and he would inform 
her that she had no feeling—that 
nobody had any feeling except Dillon ; 
but‘ this never vexed Bessie. One 
day as Lizette was on the lobby near 
Mr. Pilmer’s room, Bessie beckoned 
to her from the door to comein. She 
obeyed, and found Mr. Pilmer half 
sitting up in bed, looking very ill, in- 
deed, quite sallow, with great lines 
and wrinkles seaming his face. His 
nephew was sitting at the head of 
the bed, with the Zimes in his hand. 
Lizette had scarcely seen the latter 
for some time lately, except at break- 
fast and dinner. Mr. Pilmer shook 
hands kindly with Miss Stutzer, and 
asked her how she was ; he had often 
inquired for her latterly. 

“TI want Dillon to ride with Sir 
James and me,” said Bessie; “and I 
am sure you will read the paper for 
ph sete” 

ith great pleasure,” replied Li- 
zette, putting her hand on the Z'imes, 
which Dillon was holding carelessly. 
He relinquished the newspaper, but 
did not move from the chair. 

—— are you coming?” asked 


ie. 
“T don’t think I am.” 


“Why ?” 

“T am greatly interested in politics 
now ; I want to hear all the debates 
and disputes in to-day’s paper.” 

“Then you had better read for 
yourself, and let Lizette come out 
with me,” replied Bessie. 

“No, I am tired reading; Miss 
Stutzer will finish the rest of the 
speeches,” and Dillon leaned back in 
his chair, with a fixed determination 
not to leave it. Lizette sat down and 
eeaneen the Zimes for perusal, while 

ssie, after sundry remonstrances, 
went away to ride out with her affi- 
anced husband. 

“Well, who is going to read for 
me?” inquired Mr. Pilmer a little 
impatiently. 

“* Miss Stutzer will be kind enough 
to read,” replied Dillon smiling at 
Lizette. 

She began to read a very long 
speech in which one noble lord abused 
several other noble lords and “ hon. 
members,” condemning various mea- 
sures in strong terms; and, as her sil- 
very gentle voice read on, Dillon’s 
eyes were often resting on her pen- 
sive face with a dreamy, musing ex- 
pression. At length, having wended 
through some long harangues, inter- 
spersed here and there with “cheers,” 
“hear, hear,” and “laughter,” Lizette 
looked up and laughed herself. She 
caught Dillon’s earnest looks, which 
speedily changed to a brighter one, 
and he laughed too. 

“Ts it not all very absurd ?” he said. 

“To me it is uninteresting,” replied 
Lizette, and she laid the paper down, 
with a graver look as she added, 
‘“Would it not be well to ask Mr. Pil- 
mer if we might read something else 
for him besides the newspaper ?” 

“You mean something more seri- 
ous, perhaps,” said Dillon, lookinginto 
her soft eyes. 

“Yes; | wish he would let me read 
—the Bible,” observed Lizette, feel- 
ing afraid to ask the favour too ab- 


=: 
“Well, what are you whispering 
about ?’ demanded Mr. Pilmer fret- 
fully. 

“Miss Stutzer wishes to know if 
you would not like to hear her read a 
chapter in the Bible,” replied Dillon 


frankly. 

“The Bible ? what is that for?” and 
Mr. Pilmer opened his dull light eyes 
widely for an instant, with a look as 





if he were surprised or frightened. 
“ Well, she may if she likes. Miss 
Stutzer, you may read.” 

“Dillion got up to fetch the re- 
quired book, and then Lizette read 
some portions of it that she consi- 
dered suitable to the occasion, and to 
the comprehension of the invalid. 
Few and far between were the times 
that Mr. Pilmer had ever read the 
Bible for himself or anybody else; 
and now there was something strange 
and solemn, almost fearful, in the 
sacred words falling from the read- 
er's lips. Something of greater 
weight than had ever seemed con- 
veyed in them before. He lis- 
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tened attentively, all the time, 
breathing heavily, and sighing once 
or twice. Dillon’s eyes were fixed 
upon the reader nearly ali the time, 
but she did not know it; she was 
altogether absorbed in her subject, 
and she continued reading till some 
one knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Dillon. 

“There’s a gentleman below wishes 
to see Miss Stutzer,” said a servant 
entering. 

A gentleman? Who could it be? 
The colour rose to Lizette’s cheek, 
not unperceived by Dillon Crosbie, as 


she reluctantly laid the book down 
and repaired to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


As she had half expected, she found 
the mysterious gentleman desirous of 
seeing her to be Mr. Tom Ryder, who 
had called upon her and the Pilmers. 
Very dandified indeed was Tom, and 
Mrs. Pilmer thought him quite a fine- 
looking young man ; and so he was, if 
to be very large was to be fine-looking. 
He was very empressé in his greeting 
of Miss Stutzer, and shook hands 
cordially, looking so tenderly into her 
blushing face that her eyes speedily 
sought the carpet. The shrewd Mrs. 
Pilmer, who had keen knowledge of 
such matters, saw at once that young 
Ryder admired Lizette, and, quick as 
lightning, some thought entered her 
head as to the likelihood of him being 
induced to offer himself as a suitor ; 
for though very often in London, he 
had never before visited at Markham, 
and his appearance there now, 80 
soon after Miss Stutzer’s arrival, and 
his having asked particularly for her, 
certainly looked rather suspicious. 
The lady had a pleased smile on her 
sharp face, for Tom was a lawyer, 
already in pretty good practice, and 
the probability of his proposing for 
Lizette, and marrying, and thus re- 
lieving herself and Mr. Pilmer of the 
responsibility of thinking what was 
to fecomss of her, was grateful enough 
to her. But would = be induced, 
even by the beauty that Mrs. Pilmer 
acknowledged Lizette to possess, to 
marry a penniless girl? Ah, there was 
the stumbling-block—a great one in 
Mrs, Pilmer’s mercenary estimation, 


While Ryder was speaking to Lizette, 
who felt much confusion in recollect- 
ing their last most unpleasant, almost 
disastrous interview, the shrewd lady 
was making up some plans for her 
future and present behaviour. 

“T am so happy to see you, Mr. 
Ryder,” she said ; “it is very long 
since I had that pleasure, and reall 
you are grown so tall, so improved, 
that I could scarcely believe it was 
you at all when the servant announced 
you.” 

“You are not as much altered, 
then, as I could have expected,” re- 
plied Tom, who was more blunt than 
polite. “I don’t think you have a 
gray hair more than you had six or 
seven years ago !” 

“ You flatter me,” said Mrs. Pilmer, 
with a secret sneer. 

“Upon my soul I don’t ; it’s a thing 
I never do, that ; I never flatter | 
one, and I hate to be flattered myself, 
too.’ 

“Ha!ha! You are very amusing, 
really ; but surely you do not like 
rudeness 4” 

“Tt’s better than humbug, decidedly. 
Don’t you think so, Lizette ?” 

Lizette smiled—she could not help 
it. 

“T think sincerity preferable to 
a ; but I also think people 
should be polite on all occasions.” 

Tom looked at her, as she spoke, 
with a penetrating expression of eye, 
and then burst out laughing. 

* Politeness, in my opinion, is gene- 
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rally compounded of lies ; and if I do 
intend to fib now and then, I'll know 
for what ; there’s no use sinning for 
trifles. If I was honest, upon my 
honour, I’d starve—that is, if I was 
dependent on the business—though 
happily Iam not. The governor sees 
that I have a pretty smart allowance, 
so that I needn’t do more than I like 
in the fibbing line.” E 

“ Really you make me laugh,” sim- 
pered Mrs. Pilmer. : 

“Oh, laugh away, ma’am,” said 
Tom, who detested Mrs. Pilmer and 
her airs, which had accumulated in a 
most aggravating manner since her 
residence in London. “I like to see 
people enjoying themselves, I’m never 
offended at people laughing at me.” 

* But I am only laughing at your 
droll way of talking. How are your 
mother and sisters ?” 

“Hang me if I know; they don’t 
write often, and when they do favour 
me with an epistle, there is never 
anything in it worth twopence. I'd 
as soon never hear from home. Do 
you know, Lizette, I never heard you 
were in London till my father acci- 
dentally mentioned it in his last letter, 
containing a remittance.” 

How Lizette wished he could have 
remained in ignorance of her being in 
London ! 

“So Orosbie’s come home?” he 
said, after a very little pause. 

- Yes ; my nephew has arrived on 
leave from Gibraltar,” replied Mrs. 
Pilmer, graciously. 

“A nice young fellow he always 
was,” resumed Tom ; “is he as good- 
looking as ever }” 

“ Just the same, almost, as he was 
in boyhood,” replied Lizette ear- 


nestly. 
“ And the army hasn’t spoiled him ? 
Officers get so confoundedly conceited 


and upsetting.” 

“Mr. Orosbie is not at all con- 
ceited,” said Lizette. 

“So much the better. Do you 
stay long here ¢” 

izette coloured and felt embar- 
rassed., 

“Oh, she is to remain for some 
time here,” replied Mrs, Pilmer. 
“You know she and my daughter 
were great companions in childhood, 
and Miss Pilmer does not easily forget 
Me Wier littl f t 

at a little piece o 
and pride Bessie was in old shines | 
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exclaimed Tom. “Is she still as 
overbearing as she used to be? Had 
she been a boy, I think she and I 
would have quarrelled desperately. 
I never could her. Ha! ha!” 
“You did not understand her,” 
said Lizette. 

“Oh, faith I did, though! She 


made no mystery of her contem 

and dislike of myself. It was she 
began the ill-feeling, decidedly. How- 
ever, I never fretted about it, I assure 


you. 

“That was fortunate,” said Mrs, 
Pilmer. “Will you stay and dine 
with us to-day ?” 

“Eh?” said Tom, looking sur- 
prised, and thinking he had not heard 


aright. 
“You will stay and join our circle 
at dinner this evenin {> 
“Thank you, I will be very happy,” 
replied Tom, glad to have received 
the invitation on Lizette’s account, 
and to be near her, but for no 
other reason, as he rather hated the 
Pilmers. Tom had a great deal of 
ride of a certain kind, and much 
independence of spirit. His father 
was rich, and he himself had pros- 
cts of being far richer, so he was 
y no means awed by the deur 
and elegance of Markham House. 
Dillon Crosbie and he met very 
cordially that evening; they had 
many reminiscences of old times to 
recall to each other’s mind, and they 
laughed over sundry schoolboy pranks, 
carried on at “old Benson's,” with 
much interest. Bessie was not dis- 
pleased to see an old friend, or rather 
ours : - shook hands pone with 
om, and was very ious, though 
she thought him, . he h a 
fearful savage, and wondered w 
on earth had put it into his head all at 
once to pay a visit at Markham ; for 
Bessie, in some respects, was very 
much less sharp-witted than her 
mother, and it never entered her head 
to think of connecting the visit of the 
large, rough, unrefined-looking young 
man with the presence at Markham 
House of her fair, spiritual-looking 
little friend, Lizette Stutzer. Sir 
James regarded Tom with curious 
eyes ; but it did not in the least con- 
cern him what sort of people dined 
or were intimate at Mr. Pilmer’s 
house. He was quite indifferent on 
the subject. No description of com- 
pany to be met at Markham could 
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at any time have altered his feelin 
or intentions towards the young lady 
to. whom he was affianced. His 
intentions ! 

“He is the son of our Yaxley 
physician—our medical man, for- 
merly”—said Mrs. Pilmer in explana- 
tion of her attention to the strange 
zoans man, as she addressed the 

ronet ; “and I always feel it my 
duty to patronize these sort of people. 
His family are most respectable— 
very much so, indeed—but unless 
you wish it I will not introduce him 
to you.” 

“Oh just do as you please,” the 
Baronet replied, receiving Mrs. Pil- 
mer’s information with an inane, 
careless expression of countenance, 
which betrayed no interest whatever 
in the matter. The lady, however, 
did not introduce Tom to Sir James, 
an omission that young Ryder never 
remarked, so it gave him no concern 
whatever. He had not the slightest 
wish to make the acquaintance of 
any titled person except in the course 
of business; and he surveyed the 
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pate Baronet with cool eyes, think- 

ng, —, , that he was himself far 
the finer-looking man of the two, and 
possessing a very hearty contempt for 
affectation and conceited airs, 

“We will be glad to see you, Mr. 
Ryder, whenever you call here, which 
I hope may be often,” said Mrs. Pil- 
mer, as she bade Tom good-night ; 
“and you will always be welcome at 
our dinter-table.” 

Bessie stared wonderingly at her 
mother. 

“Thank you very much,” replied 
Tom, really obliged, for once in his 
life, to “Old Mother Pilmer ;” andhe 
wrung her hand most warmly. Lizette 
received an unmistakable pressure of 
the hand in parting that night. 

“T dare say,” thought Tom, as he 
walked home, with the stars shining 
down upon him and all the great city 
round him, “I dare say Lizette has 
confided to Bessie Pilmer our little 
love affair, and that makes Mrs. Pil- 
mer invite me to the house. Sly little 
fairy, after all!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A LETTER FROM YAXLEY. 


Tue post had just arrived; Mrs. 
Pilmer was reading a letter received 
from Mrs. Ryder, at Yaxley. 


“My pEAR Mrs. PItMer,—Many 
thanks for your kind attention to my 
dear Tom, who writes of you all with 
gratitude and admiration. 
often reproached myself for not writ- 
ing to make inquiries about you and 


I have 


dear ie—whom we all missed so 
greatly at Yaxley: and now I am 
glad to take the opportunity of doing 
so, and of thanking you for your hos- 
pitality to Tom. The Doctor is always 
talking of you and Mr. Pilmer; and 
our dear Mrs. Meiklam, though dead 
in the flesh, still lives in our memo- 
ries as vividly as ever. Sad, indeed, 
was her end! How cruel that any- 
one should have annoyed her in her 
old age ; hurrying her to the tomb! 
My dear friend, it is asad world ; 

ou know, of course, to what I allude. 
lommtin Miss Stutzer has left you 
long ago ; I wish her well, in spite of 
her ingratitude and shameful conduct 
to Mrs, Meiklam ; her light behaviour 


at Meiklam’s Rest, in connexion with 
a young man, whom, for many rea- 
sons, I must not name, made me 
greatly fear she would find it difficult 
to get on in life as a respectable, se- 
rious-minded young woman. How 
thankful we should feel, my dear Mrs. 
Pilmer, that our own dear girls are all 
that we could wish! Poor Miss Stut- 
zer! I pity, while I condemn her: she 
was young, of course ; but that cannot 
excuse her flirting about at all hours, 
in direct contradiction to Mrs. Meik- 
lam’s orders. I hope she will get 
steady, or else the consequences may 
be very grave. Give my love to dear 
Bessie, and say I long to hear from 
her, and believe me 
“ Your very sincere friend, 
“Emity RyDer.” 


Mrs. Ryder piqued herself much 
upon her powers of letter-writing, 
and, in great dread of herson Tom being 
thrown in the way of his dangerous 
little sweetheart, she wrote to Mrs. 
Pilmer that epistle, hoping Lizette 
Stutzer might be sent away from 
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Markham, and placed in safety else- 
where. Mrs. Ryder was not cruel ; 
she only regarded herself as prudent ; 
and, dear reader, bad as she may look 
here on paper, she was only very much 
like thousands and thousands of be- 
ings in the great round world, who 
pass for kind-hearted, very nice wo- 
men among their acquaintances. She 
was acting under great temptation ; 
she wanted to save her son from what 
she thought a ruinous, ignoble con- 
nexion, and so she wrote what she did 
not believe. Oh, the vast number of 
lies told, and acted, and insinuated, in 
the everyday walk of many lives! 
We punish our little ones for fisting 
falschoods ; we slap Master Johnny 
if he breaks the window and denies 
the deed; we put little Polly in the 
corner, with her face to the fall, when 
she eats the jam and says she did not 
do so. Ah, if there was some one to 
chastise us, grown-up folk, when we 
told untruths !—some one to keep us 
in check before we entered, sooner or 
later, the Court of the Eternal Judge, 
and stood quivering for what had been 
done that was unprincipled, and for 
what had been said that was false! 
Mrs. Pilmer doubted the truth of 


Mrs. Ryder’s assertions against Miss 
Stutzer. Whatever the young girl may 
have done that was objectionable in 
her short life, she did not think light- 
ness of behaviour was at all likely to 


be among her faults. A flirt never 
confines her flirtation to one indivi- 
dual ; she must always seize upon the 
man at present within reach. There- 
fore Lizette’s conduct towards young 
Crosbie and Sir James Bend, and 
many other men at Markham, pointed 
out to the keen Mrs. Pilmer that she 
must have been misunderstood or be- 
lied at Yaxley. She did not accuse 
Mrs. Ryder of falsehood ; she was 
sure she had reasons for what she had 
written to her, but Mrs. Pilmer knew 
she had received a letter from Mrs. 
Meiklam three days before her death, 
in which she wrote thus of Lizette:— 
“ My dear Lizette continues as duti- 
ful, as affectionate, as ever; do not 
imagine that I am prejudiced or ima- 
ginative when I say that I believe 
most sincerely she is one of the purest- 
minded creatures on the earth.” Yet 
Mrs. Pilmer was not ready to write 
back to Mrs. Ryder, and quote these 
words in vindication of the slandered 
and forlorn girl ; she had never even 
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told of them to her husband or Bessie. 
Without telling palpable falseh 
everyone might be misled ; she coul 
say what others said without reveal- 
ing her own ideas on the subject of 
Miss Stutzer’s conduct. Oh, Mrs. 
Pilmer and Mrs. Ryder! did you really 
believe there was a God, though you 
went to church every Sunday, and 
read aloud the responses of the liturgy, 
and even knelt at the altar to receive 
the sacrament ? 

Mrs. Pilmer debated a good deal in 
her own mind whether she would for- 
ward Tom Ryder’s courtship of Miss 
Stutzer in defiance of his mother’s 
expressed bad opinion of her, and so 
get rid of the girl altogether, or turn 
the orphan out of doors on the spot, 
as a person unworthy of further 
countenance. Either course might 
answer her own views, and as to the 
Ryders, she would not care to_have 
her acquaintance with them termi- 
nated at any time, or inany way. We 
care very little, oa speaking, 
for the opinions of those who are be- 
neath us in wealth or rank ; yet some 
revenge might be gratified by sending 
Miss Stutzer adrift—revenge for lon 
years of uneasiness, envy, and ha’ 
experienced on her account. 

“ Read that letter,” she said, fling- 
ing Mrs. Ryder’s epistle over to 
Bessie, some hours after its arrival. 
“T think you will be rather surprised 
at its contents.” 

Bessie read it wonderingly, flushing 
up, and then growing pale. 

‘Oh, what a dreadful woman !” 
she exclaimed, indignantly. “ Even 
if such reports were spread by igno- 
rance and malice, she never should 
have repeated them to us. I did not 
believe Mrs. Ryder could have been 
guilty of such unkindness.” 

“You allow your enthusiasm to run 
away with your good sense, Bessie,” 
observed Mrs. Pilmer. “ How can 

ou or I possibly know how Miss 
Stutzer conducted herself as a grown- 
up girl at Yaxley? TI have known 
hundreds of instances of good little 
children growing up into very bad, 
unsteady women.” 

“ And, surely, mamma, you do not 
think that poor Lizette is unsteady ?” 
said Bessie, with trembling earnest- 
ness. “ And she, who thinks so well 
of mankind, to be thus slandered ! 
Oh, it iscruel! Let us put this letter 
into the fire.” 
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Pilmer, eagerly herself of 
Mrs. Ryder’s meee satio; “ you 
must let me answer it. I wish you 
were not so hasty and obstinate in 
your opinions. I must have my own 
way about that girl. I will not have 
= in my house that has been so 

ed of. thought young Ryder 
admired and liked her, and I would 
have ape her interests in every 
way; but certainly not now. I give 
her ois this day.” 

¢ ma,” said Bessie, her eyes 
shining with great tears, “ you know 
I will soon leave you, never to be 
again in my childhood home as I 
have been for so many years, and you 
cannot deny me this request. You 
will not seek to part with Lizette till 
she is provided for? Tom Ryder will 
__ for her most certainly, and 

e will make her happy I am sure. 
Do not try to separate them ; it is a 
last request of mine, dear mamma, 
and you know you have rarely ever 
denied me anything.” 

Mrs. Pilmer had tears in her own 
eyes too. She drew her child to her 
bosom—that dearly loved child—pre- 
cious above all treasures, and mother 
and daughter wept sorrowfully— 
more sorrowfully, perhaps, than either 
would have dared to acknowledge to 
the other, or even to herself. But, 
Mrs. Pilmer was still determined to 
have her own way. She would not 
annoy Bessie at present any further 
about the matter; her marriage 
would soon take place, and things 
might rest in a quiescent state till 
then. As soon as she was gone away, 
Lizette might go too. 

Miss Pilmer thought it would be 
well if Ryder married Lizette—well 
to have her settled in the world, with 
some one to protect her. His mother 
might hate the match, of course, but 
mothers always objected to their sons’ 
chosen wives ; it was only a matter 
of natural everyday occurrence. Poor 
Lizette did not know that eyes were 
upon her, and speculations entered 
into respecting her future destiny, 
as Tom Ryder talked to her in 
evenings; neither had she an idea that 
he was seriously thinking of asking 
her to be his wife. She only knew 
his attentions were marked enough 
to be annoying ; yet she was too gentle 
ta wonel him by any now She 
thought it would be best toallow him 
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to talk to her without betraying any 
ay or dislike, and she hoped 

e might soon leave London ; but the 
hope was vain. London was now to 
be his home, for he had left the 
parent roof at Yaxley to live in the 
great metropolis, and practise in his 
vocation there. 

One evening, as he was sitting in the 
drawing-room, talking to her in low 
tones, while she was patiently doing 
some fancy-work at a little table, 
Bessie, who happened to be at a dis- 
tant of the room with Dillon 
Crosbie, touched the arm of the latter 
as she directed his attention to the 
very devoted manner of Mr. Ryder. 
Quickly enough Dillon’s eye darted 
a look at the little work-table, and 
for a second or two it lingered there. 
An entirely new idea had been sug- 
gested to him by Bessie’s observation, 
and as his glance fell upon Tom, he 
could not = suddenly thinking of 
thethrashing he had given him eleven 
years ago at Benson’s school. It was 
a curious association of ideas, this 
connexion of a courtship with a box- 
ing match ; yet, in some strange way, 
it possessed Dillon’s mind for a few 
moments ; then he looked upon the 
ground thoughtfully for a long while. 

“What do you think of it ?” asked 
Bessie, who was a good deal amused 
herself. 

“T really cannot say.” 

“ Does not our little friend seem very 
contented and happy at her work there, 
with that ro pensive expres- 
sion of face? How very sweet she 
looks.” 

Again Dillon’s eyes sought the little 
work-table, and he observed that Miss 
Stutzer certainly did look extremely 
composed, sorting her worsteds, and 
occasionally raising her soft eyes, as 
she answered some observation of 
her admirer. 

“She evidently likes him,” said 
Bessie, who felt quite satisfied and 
pleased, “for I am convinced she 
would not encourage him if she did 
not; she is the last person that 
would. Her ideas agree with your 
own respecting mariages de con- 
venances. She certainly is a sweet 
girl, and I sincerely hope that Tom 
will make her a good husband, as I 
am sure poer little Lizette would 
never know how to manage a bad 
one. She would just let him have 
his own way, and be a most unre. 
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sisting slave, if he were a perfect 
Blue Beard.” 
Dillon made no answer to all this. 
Was he thinking of how well off Miss 
Stutzer would be if she married Tom 
Ryder, whom report said was in a 
fair way of having soon a thousand 
a-year ¢. Was he thinking how for- 
tunate she was to have captivated 
him, and more than all, how fortu- 
—_ he was in having captivated 
er 
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ee to see his uncle 
that night, he did a great deal of 
mischief. He let a wine-glass slip out 
of his hand, and broke the laudanum 
bottle ; he poured out hartshorn in- 
stead of the usual cough draught, 
never — out the mistake till his 
uncle refi to drink it, asking him 
what on earth he was about and if 
he had lost his eyesight ? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE DIMMING SIGHT. 


Tue August twilight was deepening 
in the sick-room ; the house was very 
quiet. 

“Are you here, Dillon?’ asked 
Mr. Pilmer, awaking from a short 
o—. 

“Yes,” replied Dillon, coming into 
view of his uncle. 

“Where are all the rest ?” 

“They have not returned from 
driving out yet ; they will soon be at 
home.” 

A sigh and alittle pause, broken at 
length. 

“Dillon, are you satisfied at the 
way you have been treated for twenty 
years under my care ?” 

“Yes, uncle, perfectly satisfied. 
You have been most kind.” 

“Oh, I fear not. I fear there have 
been omissions—neglect—much to 
complain of. When I meet your 
mother, my dear Agnes, what shall I 
say to her of my guardianship of her 
boy ? I have just been dreaming of 
her. She stood before me clearly, 
and I shrank from her gaze when I 
thought that you had not received 
the same treatment that would _ 

0, 


been given a son of my own. 
Dillon ; do not say I was kind to you. 
I have been harsh, unfeeling—oh, 
very bad indeed. I shouldn’t have 
sent you to Germany for so many 
ears, and never allowed you to come 


ome at vacation time. It was 

» wrong, and I am sorry for it.” 

ay, my dear uncle, I consider 

that you have acted as a father to me 

in every respect; far better than 

many fathers would have acted; my 
gratitude to you is unbounded.” 

“Thank you, my dear boy ; but my 

own conscience condemns me, Where 

is Bessie ?” 


“Still out, I think. She and Sir 
James were riding, I believe.” 

“ And nothing will prevent that 
match—oh, nothing, I suppose ? 
wish, Dillon, I had never come to live 
in London; I wish we had never 
known Sir James Bend.” 

“My dear sir, Sir James is a very 
sensible man,” said Dillon, fearing 
Mr. Pilmer was beginning to rave. 

“Sensible, do you say? I believe 
not. Dillon, I have lived all my life, 
as it were, 7 a meee ; I never ony 
rouse myself up, and go energeti 
about anything. I was seldom firm 
in opposition to wrong or cruelty ; I 
seemed to go through the world with 
my eyes shut ; but j see pretty clearly 
now—now when I am going away for 
ever from those I have wronged and 
ill-treated. And so Bend is out ridi 
with Bessie? Oh, God! I wish Ih 
been firmer about that. The marriage 
settlements are drawn up already— 
you know I signed them a day or 
two ago ; but something might happen 
yet to put it all off. How very dark 
it grows, Dillon? Are you there still? 
Give me your hand. [I haven’t made 
any will yet ; but to-morrow, perhaps, 
that may bedone. Whose step is that 
outside ?” 

“Ttis Miss Stutzer.” 

“ Call her in.” 

The young girl entered at once. 
She cal Dillon had met very often of 
late in the sick-room, where she was 
called upon to read and give her as- 
sistance, for Mr. Pilmer had grown 
fond of her, and he meant to leave 
her the five hundred pounds suggested 
to him by Doctor Ryder ; perhaps, he 
would make it over to her at once, 
To escape from the unwelcome atten- 
tions of Tom Ryder, Lizette was glad 
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to remain upstairs attending the in- 
valid, while she was Seng to 
find her serious reading and conver- 
sations listened to calmly and hope- 
fully. No one in the house knew so 
well as herself how to be useful in the 
sick room ; no one knew how solemn 
the time was, so well asshedid. She 
was familiar with the pve of the 
dread messenger since she was a little 
child ; he had come suddenly; he had 
come stealthily ; he had come in many 
forms and under many guises, before 
her eyes for the last ten years of her 
life. Young as she was she had al- 
pany 8 petiently beside many 
death-beds at Yaxley. Without fear, 
without loathing, she had closed many 
a peasant’s eyes in the last long sleep; 
those delicate fingers had never 
shrunk from the duty. Although by 
nature timid, this young and tender 
girl had nerved herself to meet many 
an arduous task bravely, yet she had 
not courage to tell Bessie openly and 
eandidly that her father would never 
more take his place in the family cir- 
cle below stairs ; never more leave the 
chamber where each coming dawn and 
twilight, each sunlit mornand darken- 
ing night, found him always weaker 
and weaker—failing in strength of 
mind as well as of body, yet pt 
with occasional flashes of bright in- 
tellect, the last flashes before extinc- 
tion. She dared not inform the un- 
thinking daughter of the dread time 
coming, and her heart smote her for 
the cowardice. She felt that she was 


culpable. 

“Good evening, Miss Stutzer,” said 
Mr. Pilmer, as she drew near the bed; 
“ you are there, I suppose, though it 
is so dark I cannot see you. Could 
the window-curtains not be drawn 
aside, Dillon ?” 

The curtains were drawn as desired; 
the faint evening light stole in, reveal- 
ing everything distinctly in a subdued 
way, but Mr. Pilmer’s eyes saw no 


clearer. 
“T think of making my will to- 


morrow,” he said, “and I hope every- 
thing will be arranged satisfactorily; 
you and your aunt, Dillon, will be my 
executors. Miss Stutzer, I will not 
forget you; and if I am spared longer 
than I expect I will make over five 
hundred pounds to you at once; I 
should have done it before ; I have 
money enough; I think I'll make it 
eight hun or a thousand; yes, I 
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ought to do it—my.own daughters 
will have twenty times that much.” 

And Mr. Pilmer seemed as though 
rs ing to himself, muttering his 
thoughts aloud. “Does Bessie in- 
tend to ride all night? It must be 
near nine o’clock. Oh, I wish Bend 
was away in his own home; anywhere 
but in mine. Miss Stutzer, are you 
here? Well, I want to ask a favour 
of you; when Bessie marries—if 
she marries that man, don’t desert 
her ; don’t lose sight of them. Light 
the candles, Dillon ; I cannot bear 
this pitch darkness.” 

Dillon and Lizette exchanged looks 
of anxiety. Some one was heard run- 
ning up stairs. 

“ Hah, that is Bessie come back at 
last ; call her, Dillon, and light can- 
dles when I desire you,” said the sick 
man, starting, as he heard the steps 
without. 

Bessie did not wait to be summoned, 
she entered in her hat and habit, look- 
ing verylovely. Lizette trembled and 
turned pale from sympathy. 

“My dear Bessie—my beloved 
child,” said Mr. Pilmer, as his daugh- 
ter bent over him, the plume of her 
hat almost touching his forehead. “I 
cannot see you, for they won’t light 
the candles, and the hour near ten, 
perhaps midnight for what I know.” 

“Dear papa, it is only seven,” said 

ie. 
even! Ah, you rogue, you jest. 
In August it does not grow pitchy 
dark at seven.” 

Rising slowly from her stooping 

sture, Bessie looked fixedly at Dil- 

on and Lizette. Her eye bore an in- 
quiring, scrutinizing expression, that 
the latter shrunk from. 

“Will you light candles when I 
ask you?’ called out Mr. Pilmer, im- 
patiently. 

Dillon rang the bell. 

“What does he mean?” asked Bes- 
sie, sitting down as if weary or over- 
powered. 

No one replied to her. 

“Bring candles, and tell Mrs. Pilmer 
to come up,” said Dillon to the ser- 
vant, who now entered. 

Lights appeared ; theroom wasfilled 
with brightness. 

“So you won’t havecandles? Didn’t 

ou order them, Dillon?’ said Mr. 


‘ilmer. 
“Is he blind?”’. whispered Bessie, 
clasping Lizette’s hand tightly. 


“ 
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Mrs. Pilmer ran up as soon as sum- 
moned. She wasin a measure always 
prepared for the worst ; the attending 
physician had informed her long be- 
fore that her husband’s illness might 
terminate fatally, but she was not 
quite sure of that; she never placed 
implicit faith in doctors’ prophecies. 

‘You are all here now?” said the 
sick man, whose ears were still acute 
of hearing.” I cannot see you; I 
think I never will see you again. 
Bessie, my child, draw near to me; let 
me hold your hand. Is it too late ‘to 
speak now—could you break off that 
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matriage ?” he asked in a faint tone. 
“ Don’t marry James Bend.” 

“He wanders,” said Mrs. Pilmer, 
looking alarmed. 

But he wandered no more that 
evening, nor uttered sound of mortal 
speech again; the head fell farther 
back, the dim eyes closed as if in 
sleep, and he slept the sleep of death. 

“Oh, my God, why was I not pre- 
pared for this !” exclaimed Bessie, 
wildly, when the fearful truth became 
known to her, and then she fell sense- 
less into Dillon Crosbie’s arms. 


NINEVEH. 


WE stood at evening on the Asian plain 
And looked across the waste where Nineveh 
Stood glorified amid her rivers once, 

And pondered o’er the peoples of the land, 
Long fallen amid the shadows of the past, 


Long faded from the memory of Time. 


Around us stretched the plain—a grassy disk, 
ae with lowly hills ant 


shapeless mounds, 

at held entombed the dust of centuries. 
Along the river side in dusky groups . 
The Arab tents were huddled, whence arose 
The smoke of evening fires, and on the wind 
Came the low neigh of horses feeding near ; 
But other sound was none. Ages had fled 
Since aught save the wild cry of wandering horde, 
Or eagle, type of victory in old time, 
Startled the sullen solitude. At length, 
Wearied with fancies born of the dim scene, 
We laid us on the matted floor to sleep ; 
While swooned anear the tent the low night wind, 
As though it murmured tongueless legends o’er, 
Waiting but an interpreter to fill 
The soul with wonders. Ere we sunk to rest 
We gazed upon the setting orb, whose light 
Shone slantly o’er the blackness of the place ; 
She — was ae of all that gave 
Their glories to the plain ; vanished were all 
The golden-vaulted chambers of the kings, 
The temples full of incense and of song, 
The stirring incidents of ages, when 
The shawled Assyrian, charioted and armed, 
Dashed through the dust of battle—all was dust, 
And spirit-like-she only hovered near 
Watching the world from her eternity. 


Then, ere the soul was dipped in sleep, there rose 
The wish to view the splendours of the past ; 
And looking on that sphere immutable— 
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“Oh, Moon,” we said, “that gazest o’er the waste, 
Shine through our dream and light the vanished years 
Which thou hast looked upon along this land, 
Since the dusk tribes wandering the desert o’er, 
Reared their rude tents beneath the azure air 
Lured by the freshness of the streams ; and then 
As years rolled on and temples rose with them, 
To many a god, and many an armed tower 
Looked o’er dominion widening more and more, 
The wondering nations flocked from distant climes, 
And through the east and deep into the south, 
As from some golden gong at sunrise swung, 
Sounded the name of Nineveh.” 

Awhile 
Our spirit, lost to earth, floated along, 
Enveloped in the folds of phantom ake, 
And sightless in the hollow life of night ; 
But soon the distance cleared as with-a dawn, 
And wonder light sudden before us glowed 
The mighty orient capital. It stood 
High in the sunset heavens, a gloried pile, 
With massy walls and mighty gateway towers, 
And broad courts open to the fiery sun, 
Gardens and shrines and skyey pyramids. 
Upon the marble terraces, that looked 
High o’er the river floating to the west, 
Lay many a group in festal attitude, 
Lulled by the tonings breathed from harp and lute ; 
And every soul seemed steeped in luxury, 
Effeminate as the gentle summer air 
That breathed around the bowers where they reposed ; 


Warrior and minstrel, prince and potentate 

In revel joined, forgetting state, and lapsed 

In pleasaunce enervate, as though the clime 

Infused with magic elements transformed 

The soldier, once the terror of the van, 

Into the smooth and ringleted Sybarite. 

The trees drooped say | with perfume, and anear 
t 


A fountain playing in the rising moon, 

A dusk-faced lyrist shook from out the strings 
Of a small lute a shower of melody. 

Forward we passed amid the shadowing streets, 
And saw the people tread the round of life 

’Mid sacred ceremonials, luxuries 

That steeped the soul in sense—charioted trains 
With conquest crowned and sacrificial pomp. 
The hour seemed one of victory—from afar, 

A vanquished host moved slow with downcast brows 
And shoulders bent with many a treasure vase 
Toward a great temple door that gleamed anear ; 
And followed crowds of cattle, dumbly driven, 
And throngs of women, huddled in despair, 
With garments torn and flying, hurrying on, 
Moaning in many a tongue their piteous fate. 
Around the king, upon his chariot throned, 
Gathered his captains and his councillors— 

The booted warrior and the sandalled priest, 
And many a long emasculated train, 

Cunning and cold ; while troops, bearded and armed 
With shield and s and ponderous battle-axe, 
In brassy glitter, followed the victor’s wheels. 
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Still moving with the moving cavalcade, 
Upon a templed height we stood, and viewed 
The gloried space around. Across the land 
A river floated, like a stream from the sun, 

And branched afar its golden tributaries 
By breadths of summer gardens and by bowers. 
ong the marble quays that flanked its sides 
Full many a fountain spouted, amid hea’ 
Of coloured fruits and bales of canine ; 
While painted barges floated on its wave, 
Heavy with riches from Arabian shores, 
And islands in the sumptuous Indian seas. 
Beneath us all the city seemed alive, 
As with the impulse of one joy that spread 
Like light around it, and the brazen trump 
Stormed triumphing around its skyey towers, 
As we approached a mighty temple porch, 
Whose walls colossal crowned a height: it stood 
Armed with twin effigies of power, huge forms, 
Wide-winged and lion-headed, but which looked 
Upon the crowd from man’s immortal brow. 
Before them bent the passing multitude ;— 
Then entered, filling the vast halls that yawned 
With chambers like the caverned western clouds. 
Around the walls that soared to roofs of gold, 
The mystic learning of the ancient time 
Was graven, as with the gloomy hand of death, 
ae type, symbol inscrutable 
And legend long traditioned, though the learned 
From hours when man and angel trod the earth, 
Lay in the silence of unspoken tongues ; 
Far off the altar shone amid the priests, 
While high above them in mid-air looked down 
Dark idols with a star upon each brow. 
Beneath an opening in the cedared roof, 
Whence fell a burst of sunlight, the great King 
Stood with unsheathed sword ; the altars flamed 
With incense and the chants of victory rose 
From white-robed trains of priests and choristers ; 
Around them spread the trophies of the war, 
And by the portals, scribes with reed and scroll 
Sate numbering the slaves and spoils of fight. 
Thus for a space in sacred sacrifice, 
And ceremonial gorgeous passed the hours 
Till night grew radiant with the summer stars ; 
While o’er the city’s tracts, by shrine and bower, 
In scattered tent and pleasaunce chamber, pealed 
One rich voluptuous song of revelry. 
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4 KING FOR AN HOUR, 


THE STORY OF THEODORE OF CORSICA, 


PART THE FIRST. 


Tue last century was the century of 
adventurers. In the last half espe- 
cially, when the days were growing 
disorderly, and nations hurrying on 
to the grand combustion, the ground 
seems to emit gases and lurid light, 
and many will-o’-the-wisp figures and 
spectres flit by. “Knights of In- 

ustry” have crowded the road at all 
times, with more or less freedom ; 
but a hundred years ago a peculiar 
class of dramatic adventurer—thea- 
trical in dress, and really interesting 
in the line he chose—came to the 
footlights, played with success for a 
time, was received with applause, 
and then of a sudden went down 
through a trap, and was, perhaps, 
killed by the fall—was at least never 
heard of again. They wore gold and 
silver, these men and women ; they 
lived sumptuously, with kings and 
nobles, and there was a gloss of fas- 
cination over all they did. We know 
the kind of person when we think of 
Law of Lauriston, of Cagliostro, of 
Oliva, the heroine of the Diamond 
Necklace, of Baron Trenck, of Paoli, 
and of Turoporg, K1nc or Corsica. 

These actors are not to be met with 
now—at a sacrifice of much pictur- 
esque effect for social history. The 
stage is not suitable for their per- 
formance. There was a slow com- 
munication between countries, and 
the clouds and mists of the distant 
and unknown, hung over remote 
lands. It was laborious and difficult 
to get from France into Germany, or 
from Germany into Italy. The high- 
ways bristled with adventure. A hero 
disappeared from a city, and became 
lost as it were, and was heard of per- 
haps two years later, in a dusky ru- 
mour, borne home in a stray ship, or 
in the wallet of some traveller fresh 
from the grand tour. There were 
splendid hunting grounds for the 
adroit, daring, and unscrupulous man, 
and the crowd could easily be dazzled. 

ut we see it was what verged on the 
flashy or theatrical that was most 
likely to succeed—something gaudy 


that presented itself in cloth of gold or 
silver ; and the most melodramatic of 
the whole train of dazzling impos- 
tors that trooped across the stage in 
asort of uninterrupted procession, was 
the Baron Theodore, who became 
King of Corsica. His is the most fas- 
cinating story of all. 


II. 


THE struggles of the picturesque 
little island in the Mediterranean had 
begun to attract a decent attention 
from the rest of Europe looking on. 
The particulars drifted home at un- 
certain intervals were meagre enough; 
and though “ James Boswell, Esq., of 
Auchinleck,” considered that a London 
newspaper of his day was one of the 
most marvellous achievements of the 
human race; the scraps of foreign 
news that reached England were of 
the baldest sort, and more like tele- 
grams. The contest had been going 
on for four or five years, and at the 
St. James’s Coffee-house, and other 
places of resort, it had become fa- 
shionable to talk with interest of the 
“brave Corsicans” and their desper- 
ate efforts to eject the Genoese. Soon 
ten thousand Germans appeared in the 
island, under Baron Wachtendonck 
and the Prince of Wurtemburg, whose 
presence, after a good deal of severe 
fighting, with issues surprisingly 
doubtful, considering the weakness of 
the insurgents and the good training 
of the German troops, scarcely ap- 
peared to mend matters. The island, 
meanwhile, was laid waste. Within 
a year more than thirty forts and 
towns had been given up to sack and 
ruin. The rich gardens and orchards 
had been rudely torn up. Both par- 
ties began to tire of the unsatisfac- 
tory issue of the struggle, and finally 
at the little city of Corte, a sort of 
convention of delegates from both 
sides assembled to discuss an arrange- 
ment—the thoughtful precaution be- 
ing first taken of giving hostages. 
verything about this episode was 
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destined to be dramatic ; and even 
this meeting was theatrical enough 
in all its properties. The Germans 
were represented by the Princes of 
Wurtemberg, Culmbach, and Wal- 
deck, the Count de Ligneville, and the 
Baron de Wachtendonck; the Genoese, 
by a Doria, a Rivarola, and others ; 
the Corsicans, by Giafferi, a priest, 
Raffaelli, Alexandrini, and some more. 

The place where these deputies met 
was singularly striking in its bold and 
picturesque situation. The little city 
is in a sort of bowl ; and the sides of 
the bowl are mountains of a prodigi- 
ous steepness. It is built partly in 
the plain and partly runs up the sides 
of these mountains—is at the edge, as 
it were, of a sort of meeting of the 
waters, and has always impressed 
travellers by the strange wildness of 
its situation, and its strong signifi- 
cance of natural strength. 

From the side of one of the hills 
and at the back of the town, projected 
a sort of bold crag, upon which the 
citadel was built, and considered a 
miracle of inaccessible strength—to be 
approached by a little winding path- 
way, broad enough for two persons 


only. 

The German commissioners, with 
a wise forecast, took up their abode 
in this fastness. The Genoese seaees 


with the Franciscan Fathers, whose 
convent was in the plain below, and 
where later Paoli, and Mr. Boswell, 
and every stranger of distinction, 
was entertained ; and the Corsicans, 
at the Podesta’s house, in the city. 
The Bishop of Aleria also took part. 

The first meeting took place on 
May the tenth. All the different 
parties made speeches, and those of 
Giafferi and the Corsicans are said to 
have been marked by singular wisdom. 
The second took place on the follow- 
ing day, and lasted until four o’clock 
in the evening, when all sat together 
ata splendid banquet, given by the 
Corsican Giafferi. Everything was 
happily arranged, or at least agreed 
to. It was settled that certain taxes 
should be abolished, that the natives 
should be eligible to office in their 
own country, and that the Corsican 
nobility should be treated with all 
proper consideration when they pre- 
sented themselves at the capital of 
the republic. 

at as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, this enforced accommodation 
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did not last very long—even though 
they presented the German negociator 
with “a sword, a star of diamonds, 
and a cane”—presents worth 500,000 
crowns. A cane was the grand 
decorative testimonial of the day, and 
by-and-by another cane, of a yet 
stranger significance, was to make its 
entry on the scene. 

achtendonckand his men, accord- 
ingly, embarked and left the island to 
the two parties, who very soon re- 
lapsed into the old sore state of feel- 
ing; the governing party bitterly 
resenting the saastiientien they had 
suffered from inferiors whom they 
despised ; the governed jealously sus- 
picious lest the new engagement should 
not be carried out. 

Suddenly, however, news wasspread 
through the island of a violent pro- 
ceeding. On pretence that a Corsi- 
can marquis (Raffaelli) had made his 
escape with some papers which com- 
promised certain parties, the faithless 
Genoese seized on the deputies, whose 
persons might have been presumed 
to be sacred after the analogy of 
ambassadors; and having put three of 
the more guilty to death, sent the 
rest away to Bastia, from Bastia over 
to Genoa, and finally, on the 11th 
October, lodged them in the strong 
fort of Savona. 

On this the islanders again assem- 
bled in force. They forwarded com- 
plaints to Vienna; and Baron Wach- 
tendonck, who with his Germans had 
so lately brought about an accommo- 
dation, was specially appealed to. It 
was felt, indeed, at that Court—then 
not too scrupulous—that a rude and 
rough outrage had been committed. 

t was one of “the strong, big 
boys” of Europe ; and the little fry 
of republics and small states kept 
running to it to complain of one an- 
other. The Genoese grew alarmed, 
and sent to Vienna, to state their 
defence before the Emperor. There 
was much letter-writing and proto- 
colling ; and suddenly, to the surprise 
of all, on the 22nd April, 1733, the 
gates of the Savona fortress were 
thrown open, and the Corsican depu- 
ties enlarged—an act of grace which 
caused great discussion, some sayi 
that it was the direct act of the Em- 
peror himself, others that it was 
owing to the skilful intercession of @ 

uasi envoy of his, then at Florence. 

hatever the true solution, it at once 
40 
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introduces this truly dramatic figure 
on the scene, and shows this king of 
knights of industry, busy at his little 
schemes. 


III, 


Lone before, about the beginning of 
the century, a certain Antony, Baron 
de Neuhoff, of a good family in La 
Marck, had suffered terrible less of 
caste by marrying a Vifea merchant’s 
daughter. He was regarded so coldly, 
that he and his wife left the country, 
and came to France, where he made 
profit of an acquaintance with that 
strange, loose-speaking—even filthy— 
old Duchess-Dowager of Orleans, 
who, in her budget of odd letters, calls 
a spade a spade, with an energy no 
woman ever did before. She was 
German, so there was likely to have 
been an eld acquaintance ; nor was 
she likely to heed that “under- 
match,” as it is called in one book. 
She got him a-small government ih 
Metz ; and when he flied, provided 
for his two children, Elizabeth and 
THEODORE STEPHEN. 

We cannot discover in what year 
Theodore was born ; nor does his son 
tell us. Horace Walpole says that 
he was born about 1696, and Theo- 
dore’s son gives no date. But it 
seems he was about twelve years old 
when his father died, and the “old 
Duchess-Dowager” sent for the chil- 
dren to Paris. Theodore was made 
a page to the Regent, and the sister 
maid of honour to the coarse old lady 
herself. Excellent training-schools, 
both! Later on, the maid of honour 
was to marry an infamous Count de 
Trevoux. 

It was told long after, in an in- 
flated tone, how the Regent’s page 
had always “‘ manifested a passionate 
attachment to military glory ;’ how 
he applied himself with “great ar- 
dour” to history, and specially to 
Plutarch ; and how the achievements 
of the most illustrious Greeks and 
Romans afforded him “the most 
lively pleasure.” His son actuall 
attributes his joining the Swedis 
service to some such romantic no- 
tion, and to a sort of passionate 
Sureur, arising from hearing of the 
exploits of Charles the Twelfth. But 
this chivalry is not to be accepted. 
Through his life, Theodore did not 
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show signs of fighting qualities, or of 
relishing fighting for fighting’s sake. 
Most likely the Regent’s page, and 
the coarse old Dowager’s protegé, fell 
into some little embarrassment, which 
made even that not over-rigorous s80- 
ciety too unpleasant to hold him. 
His son, Count Frederick, tells us 
that, actuated by this ardour, he 
entered the service of the Swedish 
King, obtained some reputation in his 
armies, “and became perfect in the 
art of war, and on all occasions 
showed that indifference for life and 
death, which is ever the first princi- 
le of heroic actions.” His son co- 
ours up his history in a very dis- 
tinguished career. He attracted the 
attention of the Prime Minister for 
his skill in politics, and was sent on 
several very “delicate missions.” He 
was despatched into Spain to arrange 
with Alberoni about restoring the 
Pretender to England ; and the Car- 
dinal, “who had great knowledge of 
mankind,” soon found out his gifts. 
“conceived an attachment for him,’ 
and presented him to the King. He 
left, loaded with marks of honour, and 
éarrying with him “the esteem of the 
whole Court.” 

He then went with Gortz to the 
Hague, to be nearer England, and 
carry out the Pretender’s schemes, 
and on several occasions crossed over 
on secret missions to Gillenburg, then 
Swedish Minister at the English 
Court. 

He met the Jacobite leaders on se- 
veral occasions. But soon the whole 
affair blew up, the ambassador was 
arrested, as was also Gortz at De- 
venter by the States Genéral ; but 
Theodore luckily made his escape to 
Holland, and got shelter and sanc- 
tuary at the hotel of the Spanish 
Minister. 

Gortz, however, was released, arid 
with his useful emissary got back 
again to Sweden ; but only to have 
his head cut off at the foot of the 
Stockholm gallows. A narrow és- 
cape for the “ Baron Neuhoff,” whose 
head also would have been dealt with 
in the same fashion had he not got 
away to Spain, where he became a 
colonel and married an Irish Jacobite 
lady of rank, called Lady Sarsfiel 
and daughter of Lord Kilmallock, an 
who was besides lady of honour to 
the Queen, in which description there 
must be some confusion, for Lord 
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Kilmallock was Scotch, and Sarsfield 
belonged to the Lucan title. 

This was about the year 1723 or 
1724, and though the Baron naturally 
had great hopes from this alliance, 
still oe presently “ constrained 
by misfortunes to abandon his lady,” 
and fly to France. His son describes 
this desertion yet more candidly, for 
“finding that his hopes did not an- 
swer his expectation, he forsook his 
wife.” But Genoese reports added 
some colouring to this retreat, and it 
was given out that the lady was 
plain and had all manner of ambi- 
tious schemes in her head, being in 
high favour with the Queen. That 
while the Court was at the Escu- 
rial, the Baron suddenly disappeared, 
taking with him all his wife’s jewels. 
He managed to reach Carthagena, 
and from thence got to France. All 
this, however, comes from the Ge- 
noese Police. In fact, the whole of 
these shifting honours and changes of 
country seem to point to no more 
than this, that in these days of plots 
he was found a useful and cunning 
hand, and had done service to the 
Jacobites, had been furnished with 
the cheap, reward of a penniless Jaco- 
bite wife, and could not keep out of 
those tricks and devices with which 
these useful handy men are always 
stored, but which are sure to lead 
them into straits. Hence those sud- 
den appearances as colonel in this 
and that service, and disappearances 
quite as sudden. Boswell, a great 
inquirer who got upon his track in 
Corsica, says merely that he “ got 
some marks of regard” from Alberoni, 
and describes him as a sort of 
knight of adventure and suspicious 
Colonel, with a roving commission. 
What bears out this view, is that his 
next appearance, after deserting the 
Baroness Neuhoff, then with an in- 
fant about being born, was in Law’s 
famous swindle. Thence “on the ca- 
tastrophe that ensued” he sunk under 
the waters, but turned up at Florence, 
where he got “ introduced to the Em- 
peror.” His son tells us he was made 
the “Minister Resident” there, an 
appointment not to be received by us 
as credible. Much more probable is 
it that he fell in with a Prince of 
Wurtemberg, who had “served” under 
Charles XII., and who was now at 
Leghorn, and there renewed a sort of 
acquaintance. The Prince was, no 
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doubt, glad in these days of intri 

to have the services of this man of 
work, who had graduated so hand- 
somely in that department. 

Another prince, too, of the same 
Royal blood, had served with the 
Germans in Corsica, and would, 
therefore, be open to intercession 
from his brother, who had known 
the adventurer, Theodore. However 
this may have been, the latter, passing 
from Genoa to Leghorn and back, 
and hearing of the excitement about 
the affair of the deputies, must have 
seen an opening by which he might 
profit. He got admission to these 
prisoners, talked with them, heard 
their grievances—of their oppression, 
and above all of the distracted state 
of the island. Being a specious man, 
his advice, and sympathy, and hints, 
made a great impression on them. 
And by-and-by when a mandate came 
from Vienna, ordering their release, 
the whole credit of this interposition 
was set down to him. No doubt he 
took the credit, of it, though indeed 
so arbitrary an act as their seizure 
would naturally have attracted the 
Exaperey’s attention. , 

is son reports all the conversation 
between the deputies and his father, 
and how he suggested to them that 
the only plan for the island was a 
sort of unity and order, to secure 
which, they should become a rfe- 
public, or a Aingdom ; on which they 
took the hint, and proposed that he, 
being “a man of birth,” should take 
this office. The Baron, says his son, 
“as one may easily imagine, was 
agreeably surprised at so great an 
offer, which he did not in the least 
expect.” He declined at first; but 
pressed for an answer, said—* Gen- 
tlemen, the affair you mention is of 
the highest consequence. I can seé 
nothing but dangers and obstacles.” 
In a tew days they pressed him 
again, “with more vehemence than 
ever,” when he gave way, biddin 
them, however, communicate wit 
their countrymen, and hold them- 
selves in readiness for whatever 
“— turn up. 

his pleasant arrangement is to be 
suspected : for some of these patriot 
deputies (who were set free on the 
22nd April, 1733) were at once pur- 
chased up by the Genoese Govern- 
ment. One was made Commandant 
of Savona, with a handsome salary ; 
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another obtained a rich ecclesiastical 
benefice ; and a third was provided 
for by the Grand Duke of Florence, 
in a very high office. The rest, how- 
ever, got back to the island. But 
there can be no question that Theo- 
dore thought here was the situation 
for an adventurous game. Everything 
about him encouraged him. There 
‘was precedent and encouragement in 
‘the renegade Bonneval, who now as 
Osman Pacha was ruling Turkey. 
There was Rakoczy, another adven- 
turer, fallen from being Prince of 
‘Transylvania, now planning and 
scheming in Roumania. About the 
little island itself, the greater powers 
round were watching each other 
jealously. 

The three years that followed must 
have been spent in trying to get his 
— “taken up” by some influential 

Jourt. He tried Rakoczy, Bonneval, 
and the Turkish Court, who are not 
unlikely to have looked favourably on 
his scheme. He is said even to have 
got money, and letters and instructions 
to the Bey of Tunis. The adventurer, 
‘who knew so well the fruits of ad- 
venture, would have encouraged this 
‘feasible scheme. 

Meanwhile the islanders’ affairs 
‘were growing more and more dis- 
tracted. The Genoese were pouring 
in troops, and the struggle was carried 
on with successes pretty impartially 
divided. Sometimes there were com- 

itions and articles of agreement 
‘drawn up, and all would seem likely 
to be arranged ; then the tocsin would 
‘ring out suddenly—the wild Corsicans 
‘would be in arms again, and the senate 
at bright, glittering Genoa would hear 
‘of their forces having to surrender, 
andof Bastiaand Ajaccio being closely 
‘besieged, and of Corte being obliged 
‘to capitulate. It was, indeed, almost 
in sight of the harbour of Genoa ; and 
‘tthe Republic were sending over its 
galleys, and shifting commanders, but 
all with very little profit. Pallava- 
cini’s and Grimaldi’s, and names as 
familiar, succeeded each other ; but in 
vain. The Corsicans had got gene- 
rals—Astelli, Giafferi, and others— 
held assemblies, passed laws, fell out 
with each other, and carried on asuc- 
cessful guerilla war. It was not sur- 
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prising, therefore, when a mysterious 
etter reached them,* reminding them 
of their promise, and bidding them be 
ready, for at any moment strange 
assistance might be looked for. it 
was natural that in their straits the 
wild, native warriors should anxi- 
ously expect such aid, magnify it 
because of its distance, and every day 
scan the blue horizon round the 
island for the expected deliverer. And 
this continued until the month of 
March, 1736. 


IV. 


“ CHARMINGLY situated in the Medi- 
terranean, from whence continual 
breezes fan and cool it,” as Mr. Bos- 
well found it, Corsica deserves the 
name of a most agreeable island. The 
rich molten cobalt of that sea glistens 
in the sun all roundit. From Leghorn 
light feluccas glide over in a day, to 
fetch wine from Corte ; and the sail- 
ors are heard singing the Ave Maria, 
as they come into port when the sun 
sets, accompanied on the citra. But 
on this main, too, are swooping the 
terrible Barbary corsairs, whose pro- 
fitable ground it is. 

Just opposite Civita Vecchia, on 
the Roman coast, lies a little creek 
formed by the mouth of the river 
Tavignano— where a huge, rich plain 
of some fifty or sixty miles in length 
stretches along the coast. Here were 
some old Roman ruins, and a modern 
town and citadel called Aleria ; and 
from here, of this March morning, 
the men and women of the town saw 
a large vessel sailing slowly in, at- 
tended by two smaller craft. As the 
large vessel drew near she was made 
out to carry guns—ten a-side—and 
showed English colours. All three 
ar dropped anchor in the little 


The Corsican soldiers soon gathered 
on the shore, and watched these new 


arrivals with a curious interest. 
Presently boats put off and made 
for shore, and a very remarkable- 
looking person, evidently of distinc- 
tion, landed, accompanied by a sort 
of retinue. 

The remarkable-looking person was 


* Boswell says it was directed to Count Rivarola, their Envoy in Tuscany, whom he 


himeelf had talked with, and “ pumped” dry. 
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a stately figure, and imposing, 
and dressed @ la Franque, “| 
was called. He wore a rich flow- 
ing scarlet robe, of a sort of clerical 
potters, only it was trimmed with 
ur. He had a Spanish sword by his 
side, and carried in his hand a “crow- 
bill” cane. He had an enormous 
flowing periwig, which made his full 
face appear yet fuller, and on his head 
a great three-cornered cocked hat. 
With him came a general train of at- 
tendants, aides-de-camp, secretaries, 
chaplains, &c. ; so that altogether the 
appearance of these semi Eastern 
strangers must have struck the simple 
Corsicans with awe and wonder. 
But soon the English ship, who was 
said to be commanded by Captain 
Dick, began to get its cargo ashore ; 
and a more reliable testimony to the 
power of the stranger was given 
when boats were seen busily landing 
stores of all kinds and in ample 
abundance. Ten cannon, of which 
four were of large bore ; 14,000 mus- 
kets ; 3,000 pairs of shoes ; provi- 
sions; uniforms; and above all, cer- 
tain heavy chests said to contain 
thousands of golden Barbary sequins ; 
—these were what Captain Dick’s 
English sailors were seen setting on 
shore. No wonder that this looked 
like a true deliverer, and genuine 
earnest of deliverance. But what 
must have signally impressed the 
gaping multitude were the Moors— 
three slaves black as ebony—who 
attended on their master. 

The chiefs crowded to welcome 
him. He was led away with great 
state to Campo Loro, at Cervione, the 
Bishop’s palace. Who was he, the 
multitude wondered ; but the chiefs 
kept up a sort of mystery. They 
were heard to address him as Excel- 
lency, and as Viceroy, but no one knew 
that it was the adventurer Theodore. 
Cannon were placed before the door of 
his palace; and he must have lain 
down that night with a strange and 
delightful feeling—the feeling of suc- 
cesstul adventure, much akin to what 
another bold adventurer felt when he 
laid his head on the pillow in the 
Tuileries, after marching up from 
Cannes, and after being welcomed on 
the at stair—what, indeed, he 
owned long after to have been about 
the happiest night of his life. 


v. 


But he must have also dreamed— 
unless he had the true adventurer’s 
nonchalance—of the troubles that 
were sure to be in wait for him. The 
chief of these were these rude Corsi- 
cans themselves, with their jealous 
leaders, and their quarrels and ven- 
dettas. The soldiers who stood on 
guard at his gate were not unpictur- 
esque figures, in coarse black tunics, 
with scarlet waistcoats and breeches, 
and black bonnets and splatterdashes 
—fierce, truculent fellows, of whom 
might have been the one who fright- 
ened Mr. Boswell, by telling how he 
got the heads of two luckless Genoese 
“in line” and sent one musket-ball 
through both. 

The islanders had all sorts of stories 
about the new-comer. Some had it 
that it was the renegade, Bonneval, 
himself, from Turkey, and the black 
slaves made this look probable ; some 
that it was the Duke of Ripperda ; 
some that it was the Chevalier St. 
George, the Pretender’s son. But 
gradually it was allowed to go forth 
that this was the Baron Neuhoff, 
Knight of the Teutonic order, a being 
of enormous secret influence at every 
Court in Europe, the man, as the 
Deputies now gave out, to whom 
they owed their liberation from the 
Genoese, and who was now come to 
restore the island. 

His state supported these preten- 
sions. He had brought with hima 
suite of fifteen persons—a colonel, a 
secretary, a capes, a major-domo, 
a maitre d’hotel, a cook, and four 
servants. He impressed the people 
by extraordinary marks of state. He 
went pompously to church, attended 
by guards. He was served off silver. 
But almost at once he turned his 
thoughts to serious business. He 
formed the straggling cohorts into 
twenty-four companies of soldiers, 
appointed regular captains, and made 
four of the chiefs colonels, with a salary 
of 400 livres. Every soldier received a 
pair of shoes and a musket, and a 

old sequin. He even graciously 
\cnighted an inhabitant of the little 
town of Aleria, named Matra, and 
——- a treasurer, named Paoli. 

0 delighted were they with these 


* tokens of power, that they were for 


proclaiming him king on the spot. 
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But he with a judicious moderation 
very wisely checked their ardour, and 
was content with the simple title of 
“Vice-Governor,” for the present. 
With this authority he determined, 
as his first step, to check what was 
the great evil of the island, their 
dreadful internal brawls and savage 
enmities ; and having summoned all 
the clans together, he made them 
swear friendship and reconciliation, 
and when a short time after, two 
broke out into an old quarrel, he 
struck terror into the rest, by having 
them hung at once. This was said 
to haye produced the best effect. And 
one effect, strange to say, which it 
produced was enthusiastic instance 
on the people’s part that he should at 
once assume royal honors. So, like 
Richard in the play, he allowed the 
crown to be forced on him. And 
another delightful day, afterwards 
sweet to think on, came round. 
Accordingly, on the 15th of April, 
a sort of gwasi Roman assembly of all 
the tribes was got together at Alle- 
sano, a little village about twenty 
miles away from Aleria, and on the 
other side of the Tavignano, and there 
the Seigneur Theodoro, Baron de 


Neuhoff, was solemnly elected King; 
but under rather strict conditions, 


which were drawn up regularly, 
sworn to, and signed. By thisact the 
throne was secured to him, to his 
heirs, and in default of such, to the 
successor he should think fit to 
appoint. That there should be a 
Diet of twenty-four members, to con- 
trol the expenditure and regulate the 
question of peace and war. That no 
taxes should be levied higher than 
three francs for each family, and that 
the King was to have a monopoly of 
salt; but should dispose of it at a 
certain low fixed price. It was pro- 
vided also that a university should 
be established, and a royal order of 
knighthood. The latter, we may be 
sure, was suggested by the new can- 
didate himself. He accepted all the 
terms, signed the treaty, and was 
crowned with a simple laurel crown. 
He received the oath of obedience 
from all the leading inhabitants, and 
amid loud shouts of delight, was car- 
ried tumultuously in the open country 
on the shoulders of his followers. 
As may be conceived, the news of 
these proceedings excited the liveliest 
curiosity and interest, not merely in 
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Genoa, but all over Europe. It had 
all the colour of a romance, and was 
very welcome to newspapers and 

ossips. Wecan see in the Marquis 

’Argen’s letter, how intrigué was 
every politician, and how all the men 
on the mainland looked on, as it were, 
ata play. But what every one was 
eager to see was, how the play was to 
go on. And, indeed, that was the 
problem. 

The Genoese, only a day’s sail 
away, were at first scared, then 
affected to treat the whole with con- 
tempt. But there was a serious dan- 
ger, and they knew it—the danger 
that came from union and order. And 
it was said they suspected that he 
was merely the puppet; and that some 
of the greater powers were behind, 
not pulling the strings, but waiting 
until the puppet’s performance had 
attracted sufficient popularity to allow 
of its stepping in and taking its place. 
Their suspicions settled on Austria or 
England, being directed to this latter 
power by reason of the English 
vessel, 

The Genoese Senate and the Doge 
did not think it beneath them to issue 
a proclamation, which was indeed a 
sort of hue-and-cry, denouncing him 
as guilty of high treason, and giving 
a complete history of his movements. 
The Italian governments of those days 
were not very scrupulous as to the 
means they employed to destroy an 
enemy; but someway there is an 
awkward air of truth about the story 
of his life set afloat. Wherever they 
found the materials, or by what de- 
tective agency they were procured, it 
is certain that on the 9th May, a 
solemn proclamation went forth from 
the palace at Genoa, in the name of 
the Doge, and signed by the Secretary 
of State, Giuseppe Maria. ‘ 

In this document it was announced 
to the Corsicans that their new king 
was “a vagabond” and an impostor, 
afiecting to know magic and caba- 
listies, and to have secret powers by 
these arts—very much according to 
Cagliostro’s programme. They had 
discovered, by information obtained 
from the various countries in which 
he had lived, that he had been using 
false names and passports—that in 
London he had passed for a German, 
at Leghorn for an Englishman, at 
Genoa as a Swede. Sometimes his 
name-had been Baron de Napoer, 
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sometimes Smihmer, Smitberg, or 
Nissen. When in Spain he had re- 
ceived money, through the interest of 
his wife, for the purpose of raising 
a German regiment, and had made 
away with the money. He had plun- 
dered people of all nations; and a 
Spanish gentlemen had just written 
over a terrible account of his chica- 
neries in that country. 

But there can be no question of the 
little incidents in his Leghorn life, so 
lately as the year before, because they 
appeal to legal acts and documents. 
The whole, too, gias a probable air, 
and is only a necessary incident in an 
adventurer’s life. e had got in- 
debted to the Leghorn banker Tabach 
for 515 pieces of eight. He was ar- 
rested at Cologne, put in the public 
gaol, caught a dreadful malady there, 
and was released on getting—with 
true adventurer’s ingenuity—a small 
householder to be his bail; then 
getting back to Leghorn, conti- 
nued this fatal document, appealing 
to a notary’s Act of the date of 6th 
September— before one Jean Baptiste 
Gumano, of that city—was consigned 
to the public hospital—the Bagno-- 
like a common pauper. 

He was then traced to Tunis, where 
he set up as a quack. But here, the 
Genoese admit that he contrived 
somehow to have secret interviews 
with the “chief of the Infidels,” 
and had brought him over to give 
those supplies of arms and money. 
Then they pitilessly analyzed the 
“suite” which he brought over from 
Tunis, with a sort of accuracy which 
shows they must have had tolerably 
sure information. The “chaplain” 
became a sort of disreputable priest, 
called Portoferraio, whom the mis- 
sionaries at Tunis had turned out 
of their body; the colonels and 
captains were two young Leghorn 
runaways, named Attiman and Bon- 
delli; and one of the three blacks 
was a certain Mahomed, who had 
been a falley slave at Tuscany. Thus 
were all King Theodore’s theatricals 
—his gold-paper crowns, and glass 
jewels, and his hired supernumeraries, 
dressed up for the dah blown into 
theair. I say, again, the whole seems 
awkwardly probable, allowing even a 
wide margin for malicious magnifying. 

Of course it was all “ lies”’—“ les 
choses les plus horrible,” says Theo- 
dore’s friends, telling the story. 


“ Scandalous falsehoods,” “ personali- 
ties,’ says his son. But these asser- 
tions were scattered through the 
island “so boldly,” that they actually 
gained credit with the people “among 
whom,” says the son, “ credulity and 
ignorance were predominant” —symp- 
toms which Theodore remarking, he 
found it necessary to make some an- 
swer to the Genoese document ; and 
accordingly, a broad-sheet was scat- 
— everywhere, commencing pomp- 
ously— 

“ ‘THEODORE J, ; first by the grace 
of the Holy Trinity, and secondly 
by the device of the true and glorious 
deliverers of the country, Kine 
or Corsica.” And he proceeds to 
refute each statement by a series of 
bitter tu guogues. Granting that he 
had brought three Blacks with him, 
“it was not with the design of plun- 
dering friends and enemies, as the 
Genoese of old had done.” By this 
stroke he thought he had stayed the 
mischief ; but it is said that confi- 
dence in him was a good deal shaken 
—rather it was the natural fickleness 
of a rude and excitable multitude. 

Meanwhile, he had really made 
progress in the serious organization of 
the country. He carefully kept up 
the old state, and the semblance of 
a court. He was “The Baron de 
Neuhoff, Grandee of Spain, Lord 
D’ Angleterre, Peer of France, Baron 
and Prince of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and King of Corsica.” As the 
first and most appreciable exer- 
cise of royal prerogative, he began to 
coin money, both silver and copper. 
These were but rude performances, 
and of the class called by the French, 
“ Piéces de Necessité,”’ and very clum- 
sily struck. The silver pieces were 
very few in number ; and such was 
the curiosity of the world looking on 
at every trick of this little panto- 
mime, that all those pieces were 
greedily bought up at fabulous 
prices ; and when the supply failed 
spurious ones were manufactured in 
numbers and found places in the ca- 
binets of collectors. Mr. Boswell 
succeeded in picking up a copper 
five sous piece, with a crown and 
“T. R.,” on one side, and “ Pro bono 
publico, Re. Oor.,” on the other. 
Another coin had a figure and inscrip- 
tion “ Monstra te esse matrem,”’ too, 
He even put ‘together a. small code 
of civil law, very simple, and suited 
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to their state. He himself used to 
administer justice personally, in the 
patriarchal manner, examining with 
great pains into the truth of the 
stories brought before him. He took 
particular care that criminal law 
should be administered fairly. He 
invited over trained officers to in- 
struct his raw soldiers, he lightened 
the taxes. He actually got together 
a sort of army of nearly 15,000 men, 
and contrived to support it on the 
money he had brought with him. In 
short, every act of his in this little 
drama showed a sort of prudence 
- and wisdom. 

To make all complete he had his 
“great seal” of the kingdom, a 
crown surmounting a shield on which 
were a broken chain and a Black’s 
head with two wild-looking figures 
carrying clubs for supporters, and the 
inotto “IN TE DOMINISPERAVI.” Pa- 
tents of nobility granted lavishly, ex- 
hibited this token of high authority. 

Giafferi and Puoli became thus 
counts and generalissimi, and were 
to be addressed as “ Excellences ;” 
D’Costa was Chancellor and Keeper 
of the Seals. Another, Doctor Cafferio, 
was Secretary of State. Arighi, his 
soldier, was Secretary of War; Fa- 
bione, Vice-President, &c. This little 
Yvetét was complete at all points. 
Surrounded by five hundred mounted 
soldiers, with drawn sabres, His 
Majesty rode about in state. 

t was not likely that the new king, 
who had passed through what the 
French call “une vie orageuse,’ would 
be specially noted for sanctity. Yet 
it would have been expected that he 
might have learnt discretion enough, 
not to — so freely and openly 
against the religion of the country 
as he was saidto do. These speeches, 
reported to the Corsican priests, 
soon caused a feeling against him. 
Another false step was proclaim- 
ing liberty of conscience, which was 
meant to draw, and did draw, to 
the island, a disorderly miscellany of 
Jews, Greeks, and even Moors, to 
whom he gave ground for churches 
‘and cities, and who forthwith set to 
work to build. He long after saw 
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his oo er told the people that 
their only chance of liberty was in the 
Spanish saying —“ Consejo pelago y 
Koma,” 

The people were, however, mur- 
muring ; and he even detected some 
conspiracies, and loud murmurs were 
heard through the island when it 
was said that he had summarily put 
to death three of the ringleaders. 

However, he had now to take the 
field, and had actually laid siege to 
Bastia, sending a haughty summons 
to Rivarola, who was in command. 
The reply was a discharge of can- 
non, which compelled him to retreat 
precipitately. e then broke up his 
forces into divisions, and proceeded 
to besiege various small towns, with 
successful results. The capture of 
Bonza gave him the command of the 
navigation of the Gulf of St. Fio- 
renzo ; then, flushed with success, he 
returned to Bastia, and, wasting the 
country about, began to blockade it. 
During these operations, he never 
forgot his stage business. He used 
to be seen on the top of hills, with 
a telescope, anxiously looking out to- 
wards the sea, as if for succour. 
Sometimes great official packets were 
brought over to him from the main- 
land, which he announced to be des- 

atches from royal persons acknow- 
edging his power, and promising 
aid. 

Nor was the Republic idle. Troo 
were continually coming across. The 
admiral’s galley was cruising in the 
waters, and they had set their am- 
bassador in London at work, who had 
been so successful at the Court of 
St. James as to obtain a proclama- 
tion, published in the London Gazette, 
warning all British subjects against 

iving aid of any kind to “the rebel- 
ious Corsicans.” And one of the 
odd rumours of the time which drifted 
over to the island was, that the Eng- 
lish Captain Dick, who had brought 
over Theodore, had pistolled himself 
at Smyrna, from fear of being ar- 
rested and punished. 

A very welcome piece of news, 
however, now reached the Genoese. 





